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THE NATIONAL DEMAND 


. The follon’ing resolution on Sell- 
Government was passed at the Calcutta 
Session of the National Congress: 

“This Congress' expresses grateful 
'Satisfaction for the pronouncement made 
by His Majesty’s Secretary’ of State for 
India on behalf of the Imperial Govern- 
ment that its object is the establishment 
»of Responsible , Government in India. 
This Congress strongly urges the neces- 
sity of the. immediate enactment of a 
Parliamentary Statute providing for the 
establishment of Responsible Govern- 
ment in India, the full measure to be 
attained within a time limit, to be tised 
in the Statute itself, at an early date- 
h'his .Congress is emphatically of opinion 
that the Congress-League Scheme of 
Rclorms ought to be introduced by the 
Statute as the first step in the process.’* 
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In suppordng the above, Lok. TilaJc 
delivered a remarkable speech of which 
the following is the full text ; 

I have not the eloquence of my 
friend Mr. Bannerji, nor of my friend 
Mr. Jinnah, nor the trumpet voice'of Mr. 
Bepin Chandra Pal. Yet I have to do- 
a duty, and I mean to place before you 
without any introduction a few facts in 
support of the resolution which has been 
so ably moved by the proposer, second- 
ed by the Hon. Mr. }mnah and certainly 
not amended but intended to be 
amended by my friend Mr. Bepin Chan- 
dra Pal. The resolution, as you all 
know, is about Self-Government or 
Home Rule for India. The first .para- 
graph of it says : * This Congress^ 
expresses grateful satisfaction for the 
pronouncement made by Hk Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India on behalf of 
the Imperial Government tliat its object 
is the establishment of Responsible- 
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'Government in India.’ The speaker 
who preceded me — I mean Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal — seems to think that it is 
not yet time to be grateful for the 
declaration of policy. To a certain 
extent ! share in that view, but, at the 
-same time, I cannot say that the word- 
ing of the resolution is not adequate. 
For gratitude, as you know, is defined 
by one ol'the best ethical writers o! Eng- 
land to mean expectation of favours 
to come; and grateful satisfaction, trans- 
lated in view of that definition, means 
satisfaction at the pronouncement 
attended with an expectation that the 
later stages of it will come in course of 
time as early as possible. That b how' 
I interpret * grateful satisfaction I am 
satisfied for the present that a thing 
that was not pronounced before has 
been declared now, and I hope, at 
the same time, nay expect, that it 
will be followed up by higher stages of 
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development In time to come. All talk 
about further stages is out of place at 
present. What should be the first step Is- 
the point that I want you to understand. 
A very simple definition of Home Rule 
which any o! you including a peasant 
can understand is that I should be ih 
my own country what an Englishman 
feels to be in England and in the 
Colonies. The simplest definition is 
that, and that is the . whole of it. 
All those bombastic phrases, such as 
‘partnership in the Empire,^ 'terms 
of equality,' etc., mean that I want ‘to 
be in my country not as outlander 
but as master in the same sense that 
an Englishman is a master in his own 
country and in the Colonies. That 
is complete Home Rule, and 11 any 
one is going to grant it to-morrow, I 
shall be very glad for its introduction, 
for it will be Indian Home Rule granted 
all at once, but 1 see that It cannot be 
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done. Some compromise has to be 
made with those who are not in our 
favour and with some of our friends. 
The British power in India vras intro- 
duced by a compromise, by a Charter. 
Jn fact, the first step in a province which 
you have not conquered is always with 
consent and compromise, and what the 
first step should be is explained in this 
resolution. All talk about future pro- 
gress, about the establishment of Res- 
ponsible Government in the Provinces 
and afterwards in the Central Govern- 
ment is a very good talk with which I 
fully sympathise but which I am not 
prepared to demand as the first step ol 
the introduction of Home Rule in India. 
That is the difference between myseVf 
and Mr, Bepin Chandra Pal. He wants 
the whole hog at once. I say it should 
be granted to you by stages: demand 
the first step so that the introduction of 
the second step would be much more 
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easy than it is*at present. The Govern- 
ment in the pronouncement has used the 
words “Responsible Government,” not 
Home Rule or Self-Government. Mr. 
Montagu in the declaration and the. 
Government of India in their Procla- 
mation have deliberately used the words 
“ Responsible Government ” unfortunate- 
ly without defining It, because Respon- 
sible Government, as naturally under- 
stood, means Executive Government 
responsible to the legislature. But In 
one place In Mr. Curtis’s pamphlet I find 
that ‘‘ responsible Government ” is defin- 
ed to be one where the legislature Is 
subject to the executive. You will see 
that it is quite necessary to define the 
words “ Responsible Government ”» 
otherwise words 'may be interpreted 
quite contrary to our intention and it 
may be said ; * Wepromise you Respon- 
sible' Government but a Government 
where the legislature ought to be under 
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the control of the Executive”. And the 
more it is placed under the control of the 
Executive the more responsible it will be- 
come according to this (Laughter.) I 
must state frankly here that this is not 
.the kind of Responsible Government that 
n e want. We understand by the words 
“ Responsible Government,” a Govern- 
ment where the executive b entirely 
responsible to the Legblature, call it 
parliament or by any other name, and 
that legblature should be wholly elected. 
That is responsible Government, full 
responsible Government that we want. 
When I say that the Executive should be 
under the control of legblature, I go so 
far as to say that even Governors 
and Lieutenant-Governors must be 
elected by legblative bodies. That, 
however, w ill be the final step. BuUin 
tlie present drcumstanccs 1 shall be quite 
content, and so I think most of you n ill 
be content, if the fust step that we 
B 
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demand is granted to you immediately, 
and Self-Government at an early date. 
And by * early stages ’ I do not think 
that any sane man would understand 
to be anything which would be attained 
in fifty years, because a period extend- 
ing to filty years is not ‘ early *. 
Anything that exceeds the time of one 
generation is not ‘ early ' Early * 
•means certainly in ordinary parlance 
ten or fifteen years. I should have 
liked that a definite number of years 
should have been introduced in this 
resolution. However, we do not lose 
much. I say that no sane man can 
understand ‘ early date ' to mean other 
than ten or fifteen years. But some 
men thought that it would be’ rash to 
ask for Home Rule or Responsible 
Government in ten or fifteen years. It 
was dropped. Nevermind. At any rate, 
the sense b there. I must draw your 
attention to the pronouncement made. 
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‘AVhat is it? , It is that full Responsible 
-'Government • or- merely Responsible 
•Government v?ithout any qualifications 
— that means the same thing — Responsi- 
ble Government without any limiting 
.qualifications will be granted to you in 
ten or fifteen years. That part of the an- 
■^wer given by Mr.Montagu we note with 
grateful satisfaction in the sense in which 
I have just explained it. There are cer- 
tain other conditions. That pronounce- 
ment says that it will be granted to you 
by stages. We also agree to it. The 
third part of the declaration is that these 
•stages would be determined by the 
'Government of India. We do not agree 
-to that. We want the stages to be deter- 
mined by us and not at the sweet-will 
' of the Executive. Nor do we want any 
. compromise about it but insist on d efinite 
stag^ and the time to be fixed in the 
Act itself so that the whole scheme may 
•work automatically. There we differ 
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from the wording oijhe declaration:: 
however it is not said here in so many 
words but the second paragraph of the- 
resolution demands it: it demands a 
Parliamentary statute to be immediately 
passed definitely settling and fixing the* 
time when the goal is to be reached, not 
leaving it to the Government of India 
to determine when and at what circum- 
stances and in what stages they will 
grant full Responsible Government to* 
us : definite time should be named in the- 
statute which will be passed about the* 
subject very soon. So, the second part 
of the resolution is practically a suggest- 
ed modification of the declaration about 
which we have <^prcssed our grateful 
satisfaction in the fust part of the resolu- 
tion. In the third paragraph of the resolu- 
tion we stick to what was passed last 
year at Lucknow both by the Congress 
and the Muslim League. It has been 
f«id tliat that scheme is objectionableand 
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"that alter a year’s experience -we should 
have modified it at this Congress. I hold 
'a different view. I am glad that we 
-all hold the same view. (A cry of 
‘no,’ ‘no’.) That will be determined 
■when we take the votes- 11 we unani- 
mously pass the resolution it may be 
•that 1 shall be speaking for you when 
y^ou pass the resolution without a 
•dissentient voice. I hold that the Con- 
•gress-League scheme is the minimum 
which might be granted to us to satisfy 
'Our aspirations at present and to make 
.a decent beginning in the introduc- 
'tion ol Home Rule in India. 1 tell 
you why. There have been a number of 
-schemes suggested at various places in 
India by Congress men and non-Con- 
.•gress men, by Muslim League men and 
non-Muslim League men and by back- 
ward and forward classes as they call 
’themselves and by other different com- 
ununities, and all these representations 
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have been sent up to the Secretary^' 
oi State. "What do you find H you. 
analyse them? The majority of them 
say that they approve of the Congress- - 
League scheme but they want some- 
thing more, and if you take vote, you 
have all the votes for the Congress- 
League scheme and one vote for each 
scheme in the country. I say that that 
itself is an indication that the Congress- 
League scheme is approved all over the- 
country and we are not going to take* 
from It an inch. It lias been said that 
the Government is prepared to grant to- 
you Responsible Government but that 
you do not ask for it because the Con- 
gress-League scheme does not make- 
Executive removable at the pleasure of- 
thc legislature : it cannot be technically 
said to be responsible. The pronounce-- 
ment is that ‘‘Responsible Government 
will be granted to you, that it should be 
granted to you by stages, so that the- 
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first stage also must have something of 
Responsible Government. I do not think 
that that ailment is right. The 
Govemtnent meaning is that one stage 
■will be Municipal and Local, the second 
stage is provincial and the last stage is 
Central Government. That is not the 
meaning tliat I attach to it. I say that 
the Congreas-League scheme does not 
provide for the removal of the Execu- 
tive at the •will of the legislature: true, 
but it gives you all the control over the 
Executive. We say that the Executive 
should be under the control of the 
legislature and that four-fifths of the 
legislative body should be elected. 
What does it mean ? It means that the 
legislature which the Congress-League 
scheme demands will not be fully 
responsible in the sense of being able to 
remove the Executive, but it can trans- 
fer the Executive. If the Executive will 
not obey the legislature they - may- be 
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transferred to some other post. Why 
should you ask that the Executiveshould 
be removed? Once the Bureaucracy 
understands that they are responsible to 
the Legislative Councilsf they are wise 
enough, intelligent enough to shape 
their future conduct accordingly ; they 
are not fools. A beginning of the res- 
ponsibility is made. The Executive are 
held responsible and they must take 
their orders from elected Legislative 
Councils. So, to say that the Congress- 
League scheme is not a beginning o! 
Responsible Government is merely de- 
ceiving oneself and others by a use of 
words with wluch always wise and 
selfish men try to deceive the masses. 
The second objection urged against the 
Congress-League scheme is that it is 
better to begin from below, that it is 
better to build up from foundation than 
to begin with the lop, so that you must 
begin with your Municipality, gradually 
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tiave District Boards under your con- 
■trol, then brings Provincial Governments 
under your control and then the Central 
Government. Even that argument is 
iallacjous. The case may apply to the 
building of a new house where you 
■cannot build the top without foundation, 
but the simile of a house does not apply 
to a political building, especially in the 
case of India. We in India are not 
children to be promoted from standard 
to standard until we pass our gradua- 
tion either in Arts or in Law. We are 
full-^own people. We have had ex- 
perience of governing Empires and 
Kingdoms in the past. (Cheers.) We 
fully know the art. Add to it that we 
have received western education which 
laj's down certain principles of Gov’em- 
ment. We have learnt those principles 
and how to use those principles, having 
watched them so far in civilised coun- 
tries. Are we not capable of carrying on 



the Government oi India from to-morrow 
if the Government is given into our 
hands? (Lond cheers.) When we\ say 
that Responsible Government should be- 
granted to us by stages we cannot be 
meant to suppose that we should 
have training in Municipalises first, 
in District Boards afterwards, Provm- 
dal Legislative Councils next and then 
in the Supreme Legislative Council. 
There b no parallel between the two- 
The case of India is like that of an 
emasculated man who had lost or 
made to lose all hb nervous power. In 
the case ol a nervous dbease, there b 
emasculation of the whole body and 
you have to begin the treatment with 
the brain and not with the toe. If you 
want to restore a man to health at once, 
you give tonic to the brain, the centre 
of all nervous system. So it is with 
India. II the present Government is 
unfit for the adminbtraUon of the 
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country in the best interests of the- 
Empire, the best remedy is to give tonic 
to the brain and that is Simla or Delhi. 
Unless that centre is made sound soon 
you cannot expect that any local remedy 
applied to the different parts of the body 
—to the foot or hand or other parts of 
the body— would be of any avail. So 
the Congress-League provides that we 
must have certain powers in the Central 
Government. If it is not made remov- 
able, we must at least be placed on a 
footing of equality. Half the members- 
of the Executive should be our represen- 
tatives, i.e., they should be elected by 
the people. Thus we must go on build- 
ing from the top. We do not want to 
divide the political Government in this- 
countr}' into parts, horizontal or vertical. 
We want to treat the whole man, and 
we want such cure to be administered 
as will cure his brain first and power 
over the lower limbs will gradually be- 



restored. Our scheme provides for that. 
To talk of Pro^ncial Government ■when 
speaking of Imperial autonomy is to 
-talk nonsense. We must have a share 
of the power in, the Central Government* 
The control over the Municipalities re- 
mains with the Central Government, and 
you know how that power is being 
.exercised and what actual independence 
you have in a Municipality. If you 
mean to have local Self-Government 
you must have power all through 
from top to bottom, *.e., Responsible 
Government from top to bottom. In the 
Congress-League scheme it is provided 
that the Imperial Legislative Council 
should have four-fifths of its members 
•elected and one-filth nominated and 
that the legislature should have 
.control over the Executive. I admit 
that this is not Responsible Govern- 
ment but it is really the beginning of 
Responsible Government. Take the case 
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of a minor whose estate is in charge of 
the Court of Wards. The minor having 
attained majority claims the estate from 
the Court of Wards. Suppose the defence 
of the Court of Wards is that they will* 
transfer the power by parts, say the 
stables outside the house. What is the 
result ? When that is done, the Court of 
Wards will say ** We shall then think 
at a later date of transferring the whole 
house to the man.” That defence would 
not be good enough in a Court of Law ; 
any Judge will throw it away. The same 
is the case in this political struggle be- 
tween the Bureaucracy and the Nation.- 
Bureaucracy is the trustee of our interests. 
We have attained the age of majority j 
we claim our estate from Bureaucracy 
and men like Mr. Curtis are prepared to* 
tell us : “ Yes, wc know that wc shall 
have to transfer the whole power to you,- 
but wc shall sec that it is transferred to 
you gradually when proper electorates- 
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Site brought into existence, and that at 
some time in the course of a century or 
two when the preparations are complete 
or according to the Hindu time, some 
time in this Kali Yuga we shall transfer 
the power to you.” That kind of 
defence ought not to be allowed for one 
moment. We are entitled to the posses- 
sion of the whole house, and if 'we 
allow you to share our power with you 
tn that house, it is a concession made 
for you in the hope that you will soon 
clear out of it. You have managed 
the house so long ; you have been living 
in the house; we will allow you to live 
in the house lor a longer time, but 
eventually you must acknowledge that 
from to-day we are masters of the 
house ; then alone there can be any 
compromise; otherwke, none. The first 
merit of the Congress scheme is that it 
asks for a transfer o! power to the elec- 
tive body in the Central Gox'emraent 
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Itself. Without a share — an equal share 
— in the Central Government, it is 
hopeless to be able to govern the 
smaller portions of the Empire, such as 
Municipalities, Local Boards, etc., with 
any sense of Responsible Government 
^ou must banish from your mind the 
idea of building from the bottom. That 
is not the analogy applicable to our 
scheme. We consent to nothing less 
than what is embodied in the Congress- 
League scheme. We must have control 
over the Central Government The 
Government of India b one body from 
the gods of Simla to the lowest police 
man in the village. If you want to 
grant our right, if youfthink thafour 
claims are just; we must have a share 
a the top. All these arguments 
against- our scheme are intended to 
deceive you and are advanced’ by 
people whose idea is to remain in 
possession of the house even though 
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we have attained our majority and are 
entitled to the possession of the whole 
house. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal ad- 
mitted that we must have the whole 
Congress scheme something more. 
I want also that plus and not minus. 
But I claim the first term of this equation 
to begin with, the other terms will follow, 
and I shall be one with him when we 
fight for the second stage, and last 
him and entreat him to be one with roe 
in fighting for the first. The second 
merit of our scheme is that it tries to 
build upon the existing foundation. It 
K not a new scheme requesting the 
Government to introduce any modifica- 
tion in the machinery of the government. 
The machinery has been in existence 
for hundred years or more. We want 
llie Secretary of State, we want the 
Imperial Government, we want the 
Local Governments, we want the Munici- 
pality, we want the District Board, and 



we want also the Bureaucracy to stay 
jn the land and not to go out of it. We 
all want these, but we want certain 
•transference of power, a decentralisation 
which will vest people with power in 
every one of these institutions. We do 
not want to change the institutions. 
We do not say that India should be 
governed by a Crown Prince from 
England or that the administration 
should be transferred to any Native 
•Chief. We say Retain your adminis- 
trative machinery as it is’*. Our 
■question is not with machiner}’ but with 
power. The Government of India is 
composed of legislative and executive. 
We want no changes in Governor, 
Governor-General and also Executive 
Councils but we want that the power 
that vests in the Executive should be 
transferred to the legislature. We do 
not want to dlsturbthe machinery. We 
•do not want a new machinery to be 
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introduced. What we want is that there 
nre certain wheels in the machinery 
which have appropriated to themselves 
the power of regulating the machinery, 
and we want that power to be transfer- 
red to other wheels. It is no new 
scheme: it is a tried scheme, a tried 
machinery. All that is required is 
transfer of power from one part of the 
machinery to another. The Secretary 
o Slate should be deprived of the power 
of controlling the Government of India. 
The true Government of India should 
be m India. What neat? The Bureau- ' 
cracy also agrees with us that power 
should be transferred by the Secretary 
? present Government of 

India. We want it transferred to the 
Government of India and that the 
I^eculive should be under the control 
of the legislature. At present about 
half ilie members are elected in the 
Legislative Council. What is the 



objection to electing a fe\^• more? Air 
objection falls to the ground when you 
remember that when so many Imperial 
Council members are elected now and 
do their work often to the satisfaction of 
Government, all that we ask for in our 
scheme is to have a lew more members 
of that kind and give tliem power to 
control the Executive. We are to build 
upon the existing loundation. The 
objection that our scheme is unworkable, 
untried and that it has never been tried 
In other countries is useless and harm- 
ful to our interests H the objection Is 
pul in a language which may deceive 
the unwary. The second objection 
was that if wc have hall the Executive 
elected and half the Executive nominat- 
ed, there would be a deadlock. It b 
said that one-half of the Executive will 
be fighting against the other half and 
that the confUct * would make the 
admlnbtration nugator}'. I say no^ 
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•Our scheme says that the Governor 
shall have the power of veto and > he 
would decide which side is correct and 
the administration will not be hampered 
in any way at all. tVe have made 
provision for it, and that provision does 
not suit the Bureaucrats who are in 
power and they think that when power 
is shared like that they must act with 
greater respect to popular opinion. 
Lastly , I say that our scheme is better 
than any other scheme for another 
reason, and that reason is that no other 
acheme will be so compatible with the 
wishes of the British Parliament as ours 
■S. Mr. Curtis and Sir Valentine Chirol 
have been forced-and I do not think 
<]mte n illingly to accept the pronounce- 
ment of the Government as the basis 
of future work. Government having de- 
clared the policy — those two gentlemen 
would have been vefy glad if the Govern- 
ment had not declared their policy— they 
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have accepted that policy. But what 
are they trying to do with it? Given 
that proclamation, how much of it, in 
fact what is the lowest proportion of it,, 
that can be conceded to the people? 
They wish to draw the minimum length 
provided for in that proclamation. That 
is the problem before Mr- Curtis and Sir 
Chirol. Our problem is how long the- 
line can be drawn. I must warn you 
not to accept any other scheme or to be 
carried away by it, simply because the 
author of it professes to limit it I there- 
fore commend this resolution for your 
unanimous acceptance- (Loud and- 
prolonged cheers.}'* 
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INTRODUCTION 


A word ol introduction is probably necessary 
^ this reprint of the lecture by Mre. Besant in 
Decentber 1914. She spoke at a time, when it 
seemed to many that British Government had 
decided to give. Self-Government to India, and 
many felt, mciuding Mrs Bfeant. whether complete 
Self-Government^ay not come a little too early 
hard working very 

1 'wo parties in the Cong- ' 

fevolmitna "'’’"’ PKsjbh the 

g'olutionary movement from this country. It is 

rtrin ed "'T here' 

Home Ru’le'n? j'hc complete 

lnv?ev“ "fetherwe shall 

. that .Mts.;tesant was a rcvolution,,ry aeitator. • 



METHODS OF POLITICAL WORK 


Friends X — am to speak to you to night on the 
•methods* oi political v^ork- You'^siU readily under- 
stand that, in choosing sucha topic at such a time as this, 
there is a distinct object in my mind, to lay before you 
certain principles along uhich political action may 
naturally be pursued, to try to show you how when 
you Ime chosen your line of political action, you 
should try to understand the methods which are either 
suitable to that which you Ime ^losen, or 'unsuitable, 
thereby retarding that which you really desire to attain. 
,For it is nccessarj' for any sane and.'ilioughtlul poVi- 
deal work and projnganda that you should first know 
the aim towards which you desire to direct your efforts, 
and “Iming definitely chosen your aim, then as deliber- 
ately fee dioose the methods 'which are in consonance 
with the aim that j'ou Ime sdccted. Unless some 
such rational methodk is adopted, you waste half jour 
time by running along false lines, bj' trjnng paths 
which are no thorough -fares, by a chance adoption of 
one ricthod at one moment, which a little later you find 
inconsistent with the objects you are trying to attain^ 
Without clarity and accuracy of view, no system o! 
real and useful political action is pos'^ible, and 1 want to 
show you, if I can. from the Lnglish struggles of the im- 
meilute past, the methods which are b<^lng used in the 
lUlioh which is gradually growin.* towards demn,-S'‘'y* 



METHODS or Political uork 


Charles Bradhugh is a name to conjure with I some" 
times fancy that they have not studied his methods nor 
understand the nay m which he attained the various 
triumphs of his life In trjing to put some of these 
methods before yoU I shall point out whatisver) 
obvious that the conditions here are unfortunately 
different from conditions m England and that you must 
modify your methods to s^t the environments in which 
>ou are Then I shall ask you whether you realise 
what IS meant by the Self Government for which the- 
Congress is working whether jou realise tliat before 
jou can govern yourselves collectively you have to 
learn to govern individuallj and that any amount of ill 
regulated and 6ncontrolled enthusiasm felt by many , 
IS not the way in which political liberty can be wisely 
obtained and Self Government for India can b^reached 
So little IS the time percliance tliat you haveliefore you 
will be called on to c'tercise that inlierent right of every 
citizen to control the Government under which he lives , 
so httlc time for preparation so greal is the lack of 
real understanding of the demands democracy makes 
on democrats—such that no autocracy can make— 
tint unless you realise the nature of the demands you 
-‘^^ull fail in your attempt and so throw back politic il 
il^rty for centuries This war is» chmgiug evcrjtliing 
the attitude of England to India and India to England 
and the attituiU of lh<. Empire to India and tlie value 
of Indian CIV iliniion and Indian life But you can- 
not spring with single Jc ip into tlie power, ability 
and knowledge tint are wanted wistlj to govern 
a mUiv country like this md the one karthit 
I fell liul> Ins been that Self Government ni i) 
comcinioyour r<ach before |>ou are redly rea<K to 
i ni‘p It ind to u^c u re uhl) v\h n jou li iv< ut nntd it 
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It ^\'as my good fortune in my.yourig'er days to 
work hand in hand with Mr.* Charles Bradlaugh. I 
may say that he was practically my political tutor. 
And although I was in the political atmosphere in my 
^owh home, I-none the less took active pai't inpolitjcs; 
but only studied them until \ had the happiness' o5 
meeting the greatest of popular leaders, aiid living side 
Tjy side with him, working with him and acting as his 
right hand in moments of peril, so that^I realised the 
powers of the people and also their weakness, the danger 
' -of popular leadership as well as the splendour of achieve- 
ments possible to such powers. One thing was very 
•marked in Charles Bradlaugh. h^ewas in the noblest 
sense a demagogue, that is, leader of the people. ' He 
. did not allow those who were follon'in^liim to sway his 
judgment or to make him change the line of action on 
^which he'had determined ; and if Mr. Bradlaugh 

was sometimes a terror to hts enemies, I cin assure you 
that sometimei lie ivas a terror to his friends as well.' 

- For one thing he always said : — "I will not have 
violence, I will not liave disorder” and that he held as 
the very centre o! his jwlitical propaganda. ' What was 
. his eaiact position ? You must remember I am thinking 
■o! the times when tliere was much difficulty in Ireland, 
when the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, wheu?' 
public meetings could not be held. I learnt the lessons 
of true democratic gVowth in times ■ of difficulty and 
danger that laid down a great truth whidil venture to 
commend to you. It was that wherc'cvcr there were 
constitutional me.ins qpen whereby reforms can be 
. gained and popular lib^y can be widened, resort to’ 
force was a crime against the countr)'. That so 
as any other way u'as-open, so long .as there were ’ 
P*rltamentary or constitutional of 
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patriot who loves his country has any right to plunge 
^'"'v *®^'“'«“'Wence or into political 
rml- “'■oti tempered man does not 

Sn'r ," ’’e ?" >=“' 

rannot stop or check it ; and so in the political work, he, 
addown therulejthatby using law, even if it is bad 

an you can alter It legally and so get rid of the burden 

that presses on you. In the secdnd place, even nheii 
50.1 are the right, do not do anything to provoke a 
smte that you may not be able to control And lastly, 

neve^‘‘w'l"‘', »' danger will 
"comcv “eo” but he will alnays say 

shadrtw pass within the 

• nti Toi^d v' «= "Ot one noman 
husband ,o "!<■« politically lie led ber 

noble record'- . 

One^i^'l „,T '“>■* o' political' action ? 

n w T ' ■’y, inform, and the other by 

revolution t ,”" “"5? of evteryihing that leads up Id 
M nndhun; • """ 'oo>int them men 

EngllS 'T ^'0.' ‘I'O lav. ,n 

every editor ' ^ *^*^*^'*^ exacted securities from 

m^r CO ,1^1. '"'■‘’"'‘r"''’ "n'' PnWislier. .No 

.JoXmg rsoa,. 'oourrly, first 

"oranv ooss'M '^*r**^’OKainst any possible blasphemy 
course rd co^'oT''';™ '”'■1:1'' commit in the 

“r ^’In dnV ' ''on nilindumlly 

not Sve s ■*. solve it? He did 

It he v^rmr" '■ •’"= ''“"oy asked lor 

'-".yon' 

Am! tu r ^ " « «eckly nii^cr, 

3..0 a^.<*ek. Then it uent on publUhinp 
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Ins paper. They wrote and said that they would pro- 
secute him who was responsible. He wrote back: "I 
.am respon^ble, " I ani the cditdr, printer and publisher, 
and if you will send a policeman to buy a copy of the 
paper, I shall attend on him and sell a copy myself, iif 
order that you may take action a'gainst me.” Accord- 
in‘gly, a policeman airac and bought a copy of the 
NitHona! Rcfornier. Mr. Bradbugh was an admirable 
lanyer, and if you want to gain constitutional reforms, 
you need not be ashamed that the Congress is a 
Congress of Lawyers, because it is by the lawyers you 
iviU gain the ability gradually to change constitutional 
.law’s that press upon you. You cannot do it by running 
your heads against the walls of the law. Well, he sold 
ins paper. They issued the first writ iiT the prosecution. 
But not being aware th.il they were dealing with a 
very careful person, they issued the writ for a particular 
number a^ut a fortnight later than the partievUar one 
.“which they had bought. 'Mr Bradlaugh said nothing. 
They whnt through all their 'business. The whole 
business of law ' was gone through until They had 
- finished their case. Then he got up and said tliat there 
was no evidence against him. ” There is no proof that I ' 
■published that paper.” The Judge look up his notes 
arid said : *' Here is your own writing.'" . Why do you 
s.iy there is no cadence ? You say here that you are the ' 
printer, publisher and editor.” Immediately Mr. Brad- 
l.iugh said; “My Lord. I did not" give notice th.at in 
M.ty 1 was in any way connected with the paper. This 
paper is of May iSth ao<l I had no connection with that 
then.” Mr, BradUugh Kad alwaj-s a wicked way of 
••l>eha\'ing in court. He stood there quietly for a minute 
^ ” >i\y V.ori, your \ 

to enquire. If a burgbry happened in house No. 4. 
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IS the evidence for a buiglary in house No. iS in the 
same street sufficient ior a burglary in No 4 ’’ On that 
e ju ge ost his temper and dismissed the case 
(Laughter.) What was the result of that? That 
uring a the time of the enquiry, though he was run- 
ning into all kinds- of expense and trouble, but he 
'vas agitating the country against the impositioTl -of 
security, and when at last they took up the whole matter 
in Parliament, Mr. Mill was one of those who helped; 
and finally m despair they abolished the whole ol the 
security business which fettered the press. You can very 
olten, whcri dealing with unjust legislation, get the 
better ol tt il you deal with it legally and carefully and 
wear out the people and gradually exhaust them In 
Ihal way Mr. Dradlaugh won some of his greatest 
victories True that is not applicable to your press law 
*’'8''' ''BRlly when you are liglit- 
oS- “ learn, yet,>a method 

is mss bS r ‘T-'"* 'ike India when it 
ts po sible to appeal to a Court ol I.aw^ and when you 

.t"n?tlSr'"‘'"°“ ni-outaLtler cldi. 

eleiti toPaV ‘■"8^8'^ ''o" "•number lie was 

the hw ns ii stlTn"' ""night th.u under 

he „“,h te • ■ ” “ "B'lttn-slfirinorto Like 

elm , ns , I i'"",’"' ■8'-" "mill- nf 

Saf He w , ! " “'’8''“"°" ••‘"-I lie v.icited I, is 

elel.l Lm''"''"" ™"«itiiency whicl, again 

ol Common, and s.,id rlc, Iw wa, 

' m! T M 'T " I »lncVH e 

o a licheirr, be ought not to be all„«„| 
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lake the. oath. He said hew^ duly elected. by the 
constituency, and if he was* willing to fulfil every part . 
of the law, the Parliament hadi no right to impose a. 
new condition. He looked up ^ the old law of Parlia- 
ment and he fought his first fight in law courts. Wlule 
he was fighting these cases in thg law courts, he went 
everyday to the House of Commons and sat outside, 
when he had a right to sit inside. Meetings .were 
held all over the country, meetings of thousands of 
men demanding that Parliament shall admit a properly 
elected -member- to its ranks- Hei was elected some 
'three times,’ everytime he. was rejected. One time 
they put him in the Clock Tower,, because they were 
nfraid of the popular trouble outside. . Then they barred 
, him from the seat and he fought it i,n a court of law 
and went up to the House of 'Lords. At last, in the 
House Lords, he won his case. But .before that 
liappened came the worst stage of his troubles which 
%vas also the most instructive. There is an ancient right 
in England that 7 people might go to Parliament with 
a petition — Parliament gaurds against being terrorised 
by a mob by not allowing more than 7 people at a time 
to assemble within a certain are.i around the Parlia- 
mentary House. What was then to be done ? There • 
u-as his right of petitioning, and the people came up. by 
thousands, miners in South Wales, Agriculturists from 
all parts of the country— ^they came up not in tehs and 
scores but in thousands to protest against the exclusion 
of Charles Bradbiugh from, the- people’s House. He 
had made up his mind to test the question legally again, 
and 'the way in which it was arranged by him' was that 
he was to walk up to the lobby of the House of Com- 
mous where be. had. a. rvgjhtto^.. Then. the. Head, of 
’ the Police should put h»s hand upon his shoulder ’ 
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'“rth^rond at tlmt he would at once 

Lntd Jr! ■"? “ ->■' 

ablefn ‘'=^*‘">'^1 assault in order that he might be 

to be !“ Against « hat he believed 

to be an illegal etelusion Irom his seat. 

thous^dT^'"' 'AAling, scores.ol 

' caurandiJ"’' ‘“London ready to support Hs 
sTonatX J'",'?'"" ‘’’““'‘y- These men. pas- 

tiaTv ,o ready to fight lor him iid 

howconldTJ him by force into the people's House, . 
undergoinJ''!. T''t ''e IriArsel' 

legal fiuhf.o “rsault within? They have a 

to Parliament carrying a petition 

Ampfoi^nc^'is^^r"', ‘>'>i--e‘ANorth. 

Gradually r bv^fiu d ^i. c "““'’er o* ?' 

Hall. Then o, °*"'e Westminister 
Square were Parliamentary 

crlmnmd tvM, the 'vhole street waS 

Thesrsr„J 'ne"TL'':''?c'‘"''”iAAA And devoted- 
some of the steps left^ 'l>e houje on the top of 

beloii were S ‘he Pofc The crowd 

'' petition, petition ”*Thc p‘ p"' Pe'"'"" shouting otit 
I'e heard great T°'‘ce looked out. Suddenly 

For onemLeitr^. IaaMa the ’house, 

leader. To do *,.*'"’*’‘“‘'0" came to rescue their 
antlso I threwmvaein*? ‘^“‘^^Sainst the agreement, 

crowjl. Bi,t I rem? i ^ could stop the 

"oulfl not allow fght J ' ’’“‘“n “radlaugl. 

-Finally lie fou„,| between them and fhe Police, 
violen’ce froi'r;;! i™, "rutal 
^ f'Sht to sit And he 1ml 

-I'ohce mound him and d"’" 7"= of 

And ihousands ol men iiithin 
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Sight, did he change his method and .make a revo- 
lution ? d^o. He determined that he would uin by law 
and not by force. He would 'not allow methods to be 
lised -'Whicli, carried out to its logical result, meant 
revolution. He was again re-elected atithe ne.\‘t general 
election. Then lie wont up. and*:no further difficulty 
iiws put in his way in taking his seat and he sat only for 
a short while in Parliament. He was always protesting 
against the past wrong that was done him, until, as he 
lay. dying, they moved the repeal of every resolution 
against him as against tlie liberty of England and the 
rights of electors. ^There you have a method of politics 
tliat I would -ask you to consider:. to deliberately and 
determinedly stand by^the law ; even against physical 
. violence inflicted by Jaw-breakers on the supporters of 
Law. When he was sitting for years in silence outside 
the House thovigh he had a right of speech, rather than 
let many ’suffer in the defence of one, often had I said 
to him r “ Mazrini fought* and Garibaldi fought; many a 
revolution ^^-3S successful.” His nnswer iras : “ As long 
as there was * any -meihotl left for liberty, except 
violence, so long th.it method shall be chosen in pre- 
ference to any step which’ may mean revolution.’’ 

Now. let us refer to anbther instance, which will 
bring me to* the SocLilist Party in* England. . It is 
dinded into two wings, one wing works for the con- 
stitutional reforms through Parliament, ' through 
Municipalities and through all the many bodies th.at 
represent the popular will. Those belong to the habean 
Society. They .arc constitutional Socialists. They say, 
** you cannot have Socialism until j'ou Itavc the jvoplc 
educated. Else you haxt only the form, but never 
at'a'.AY. sarrpViY 'Aepawi Vj’ 

puHic meetings. al>o\-e all by education and joining 
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•ourselves with the Parliameatary Labour Party that 
will bring about changes in the Parliamentary Consti- 
tution The other party, the social Democrats, the 
revo utionary party, they will not have a quiet way of 
Parliamentary action. They say, “you get them by 
fighting with a strong hand,” and so these two parties 
Th Socialists-but diBering in method, 

confl- 1 M ‘>“1 anything that provokes the 

b^r^v ? 

did ?b 1 dying on and wtat 

cttifn va "*>'' Nothingrand the asso- 

srMZnv 3^ The other party, the constitutional, has 
fn’Engknd whole ol municipal institutions 

IneS, K 7, Sradually, by Parliamentary 

which thpv^° about a large number of reforms for 

ol war ‘’“’'"■'''’’’''''fP'*'” 

And you In'v Ptepared for socialism 

prices f™ mTn, J"™'"' tallivaVs, fising 

jail forbref*h f’ T®* “dt one man has gone into 
SLuv be 1 has BuBered any 

C^il 'ed “ ’dvoca.lngth.a^Jihichnowhas' 

Ind bra'!;’avV'’!'“u' In Ireland,' they 

lancous '' "'\''"’e successive and not siiiiul- ‘ 

ueTd; They tried 

boycott o,°i:'Zlv“ Tb'" 

used iJicrc ns ‘ Ijoycott ” wms never 

Only a'^nJnsf ini ‘i Government but 

Ifoycon .j- “ nommonsense rcsison 

like lerroiism'ei ^ don’t 

to M lreh'i T, 'pdt' dual, I, l,„b,ay,sure 

i’-‘t in rnj-lmd „her\- lb ' 

L ni «heri there i, more /reedon. th.nn 
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in ‘ Ireland, ' no effective step was taken' in the gain- 
ing of Home^RuIe until Boycott -and revolution- 
ary and" violent methods were definitely given up 
for Parliamentary methods. Some noble and ,splendid| 
patriots went into jail. They^. failed because at the 
present stage of human evolution, the commonsense of 
the majority will not tolerate useless violence and 
knows that every method of terrorism inevitably Jails. 

' .1 know you are in- difficulties here which do not 
exist in England, because you have a growing'democracy 
there while here we have an autocracy. But. the spirit 
may be adopted to your environments. • You can aim 
at democracy, you can aim at nothing else. How are 
you to try to prepare yourselves^ for democratic 
triumphs along democratic lines? If you are earnest in 
acquiring,democracy, you must first become dejnocrats*- 
You cannot build houses without bricks. Now what is 
a democrat ? He is a man who gives free speech to all 
and who shows tolerance to the opinions of every one 
and who bows 4a the will ol the majority and instead of 
rebelling against it tries to turn it into a minority by. 
convincing people th-nt he is in the right side and not 
^ opposing it. That is not the democratic method tltat 
some ol OUT people are lollowing beie. ..Some ol out^ 
friends in the United Provinces suffer very much under 
what is called the Hindu-Muliammadan question. You 
have not that question here to the same extent. It is a 
burning question .in the North. It is a question which 
forces itself on everj'man’s attention. The Congress^ 
they say, docs not fight for them. The Hindu-Muham% 
m.a<lan question is shirked by the Congress. How then 
do they act ? They stay away. You_ain never convince 
peoples by staying away ; and they emnot serve their 
_ enemies belter than by slaying away and leaving others 



'■ MITllorr, oi rouTHAl HDPi; 

to carry on ll.inRr exactly as tl.cy like. Anil .x 5 J sx'Jf 

t,x.'\ Iv ■' ' ' 'o S'-! >>>" ConRtrrJ 

)> klilkinfra».iy in Alhliil.Kl. V„„ « an, Confitrs. 

• “r ' t.l> iV 

uest.on from one Coafn-ess in anollicr, make yontf ItfS 
t npleiMnt to all people l,y presxinj; ,l,e rjnLlion .ic! 

e,r^-'-.'''".e°‘'x.“'’'' tke ConKreis, yon tnU' 

vm?o ; V" 'Itntocratic people il 

tlcfcated, you are not fit lor dcniocncy. You are trx-ins 
htl7ZTn’! “"v? o' ■''■"oeraev, a^d it 

do not hke e "".""'‘'f O' Wic in this country « ho 

England gradually won her freedom. 

to him carefiillv c s weakness Liitcn 

'vhether he is talklns Th '"“a T 

bv which vnt, /.c„ These are the methods 

methods You havTa^ sXnTd 

Congress anf! plendid org.anisation in the 

oons?,.ution is nZiraUe"' Tn'*' 
t'hichcanbecarrieft » *i small amendment’ 

it.^ Wha" isX f T ‘ I^ople into 

■never meets, what ^The ° committee which 

never tries to ednnt B°od of a taluk committee that 
asm is ilnted fn he ? ^ If enthusi- 

lack^of constitutin . “ot because of the 

constitution but ,t is because of the w-ant O! 
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work from one year’s end to another, which does not 
. stir enthusiasm because it is work' which appeals tp the 
hearts of the young. " What is needed - is to , support 
your Congress .everywhere. It is the only te'presenta- • 
tive body you have. - It ought to .include all those who 
agree with the one aim of Self-Government with Tone ’ 
method .of constitutional means of gaining Self- 
- Government. That is the creed of the Congress, and 
without- that, men cannot work together.' The main 
qu'estion between constitutional and revolutionary action 
is a^lf which no Congress can pass, and the sooner 
i that is recognised the better. . • ' . • 

* I have been touching on the fundamental questions ' 
’o! political method, -and I believe that Self-Government 
is comparatively near. •>-1 now come back/to the point 
. from which I started. Would it not beAvell for you to 
preimfe for Jit now ? The Congress is the voice of tHfe 
educated .India. You have no other political weapon, 

. and the •Congress is the only way in which you can* 
reach the hearts^ and minds of democracy in England.' 

• . Improve it, but do not try to destroy Tnstead of building ’■ 
it up. , 

« Come into it by hundreds. ’Send your delegates by 
' hundreds. But remember it is not a»Barliament. It'is 
not a body in which every part of the nation maybe’ 
represented. .It is only a national organisation for 
gaining.'by cert.iin constitutional means, certain definite 
reforms., his natlonal/as the National Liberal Club 
Is • national. , It has a right to call- itself national, 
not as representing every section of the people, 
but as a. group of men to gain a definite end bj*' 
definite means. I would ask you .as -I would ask 
in England, to think of your own country- and . 
..the possibilities, open , before her.' If you throw 
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aside an opportunity of showing yourself as an united 
nation ^\lth a single voice you will be throwing away 
, an opportunity which may not return for centuries Is 
4i6t Indid dearer^to you than your own feelings of 
grievances or reverses? What do your feelings 
matter before the call of the Motherland which ashs for 
help ^ There is no winning freedom for her sa\e with 
the willing help of the very best types of men and 
avomen in England Now they are beginning to under 
Stand you Give them a dunce Do not make them 
(Jespair of India by the folly of disunion oter pdt> 
things Many of you have been thinking, praying 
hoping for her and now when there is a chance of 
realisation of your hopes and prays will you throw d 
away by childish disagreement > by playing with politics 
indicating revolution when ihere is no grovmd for it ^ 
Save the country for the love of thecountiy is greater 
tlun the lovt of the Imsband^ind the wife or the parent 
•and the child Realise your^respodsibihty.^nd^talk 
noit cr wild words nor do w^d actioti>o but join Jund 
’ in land— so called extremists ‘and so-£illed meTderates 
all who arc willing {p accept the creed of thi Con 
gross which is ScU-Covernment withm thcFmpit^ 
and the use of constitutional means only Agiet ou 
Uut^Bnd India will rejoice in } our decision and work 
‘■olhyb} the time the Congress mtets next j eir there 
iTayb- anrord of work for Imln which shall justify 
>our claim for Self Government , (Coud Cheers; . 
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for the first time in the history of our present struggle 
for national emancipation, the weapon of passive resis- 
tance, Bengal, wilose young men in their hundreds 
and thousands have given the price of their fidelity to 
this principle of Non-Co-operation (applause), Bengal is 
not likely to go along with the other Provinces in the 
Congress that is coming next month, in this matter. 
These rumours impelled me, inspite of the very indiffer- 
ent condition of my health just now, to take the risk— 
if risk at all it be— to appear before you and to present 
to you, so far as i can, the wliole question of Non-Co- 
operation whether for or against. 

^SiGsiricAKCE or "aoN-co opeeation moieweni” 

Now, gentlemen, I will at once tell you that personally 
1 have watched this movement with the greatest interest. 

I have studied this movement from various points of view, 

may tell you that as the result of long thought and 
study— whatever may be the worth of my thought and 
^Udy— I have personally come to the conviction that Noii- 
shance (applause) for winning, 

II It pleases God.’our national freedom (applause). And I 

tc you why. With a view to understand the signi- 
ficance of this, we must consider calmly from all sides of 
view, without partiality and svithout prejudice, witliout 
rash generalisation and without timid reservation, the 
actualities before us. What are the actuaUties before 
) ou ? W here do you stand to-day 7 

The great and fundamental fact ofBrllisli domina- 
1 In tins country has been brooglit, home to us 



— most crutUy It must be said, but I am thankful for 
-the light — ill last year’s Punjab affairs. What is 
the meaning of it? What was the meaning of the 
'Punjab atrocities ? What was the meaning of the 
•declaration of martial law after having concocted 
a story of open rebellion in the Punjab ? (cries of shame, 
shame) what is the meaning of the Report of the 
Hunter Committee, I mean the Majority Report f 
What is the meaning of the Government of India’s 
Despatch on that Report ? What is the meaning of the 
considered opinion of the present Coalition Cabinet witli 
regard to that Report and the incidents of last year y 
What, finally, is the meaning of the debate in both 
Houses of Parliament, not on the Punjab atrocities, not 
on the policy ol martial law administration, which was 
deliberately shunted away by both oflicials and non oni- 
cials (cries of shame), but on a petty, insignificant, con- 
temptible incident in that affair, namely, the atrocities 
committed by General' Dyer f I have nothing to say 
against General Dyer. I have no complaint to make 
against what he did. That had to be done to maintain 
the foundation of British rule in India as it has been 
conceived by the present British Bureaucracy here’and 
the Cabinet over there in England (applause). What is 
the foundation of that rule ? Physical domination. We 
must gel rid ofour ancicht’delasions. These are not 
times for cherishing' plea's'aht illusions. We must 
gel rid of the illusions iliat have been bred in us b^' the* 
teiclurtg of Btilish liislotians and the ■oUetab'tes of 
BfTtsh statesm'en'and'poli’lTcwns.'' The 'real, p'atehf,’ cru'el,' 
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solid troll, about ,t ,s that Bntish domination in India 
tneana government by an army of oeoiipation {Cries 
of hear hear) Is not that a facta The Punjab sajs 
his The Government of India s Despatch says it is 
the Hunter Committees Report says ,t is The 
a met s considered opinion upon the Hunter 
ommitte- s Report declared it to be so The House 
of Commons debate and the House of Lords debate 
Slowed that the foundation of Britlsli rule in India 
IS the military power the brute force the superior 
organisation and the improved methods of murder (cries 
Of shame ) which our rulers command Please do not 
tilings jato your heart consider 
t lings mean now and for your future and 

domination It was covered up all these year, 
sonumely covered benevolently concealed, for our 
ROO and for their benefit Hut the fact Ins been 

t'l ' ^ Punjab episode and the things 

that have folloued that episode 

I F\OiL AND Tin I USJAl 

It IS not, hoi\e\cr rcilly a revelition to some 

n'',™'" Po'ilitians We 

nei 1, all a o„r We had seen a Rhmpse of it during 

oil f'^' r 

out I, all ,t, nailed cnielt, m I)e„na| because of 
"tentaht,, the 

dircren, moral atmosphere of jour province It did 
com- ou In that cruel nahednes. in IIcnRal 



■\Vhy, I will tell you. Because of the preaching of 
Surendra Nath Banerjea in the early and unregenerate 
-stage of his public life. Let us not forget it in these 
days. Because of the inspiration which Surendra Nath 
Banerjea brought to us from the history of the struggle 
for independence in America, from the history of the 
Shikhs and the Malirattas, from the life of Mazztnni 
and Garibaldi, from the struggle for national emancipa- 
tion in Ireland under Thomas and Davis and Duffy in 
the early years of the last century, and from other 
historical sources. Because of these historical inspira- 
tions and the spirit of political freedom awakened in 
Bengal, Bengal refused to kowtow to the officials. 
Bengal never bent low to make obeisance to every 
“topiwallah” that passed along the streets of Calcutta 
•or any other city. Bengal never encouraged her leaders 
-at any time to pay reverence to the “huzoors.’* Bengal 
•met the Englishman — official and non-official— face to 
fface as equal to equal. Because of that mentality, that 
moral atmosphere for which — I repeat again — we are in- 
debted to the early teachings and inspiration of Surendra 
Nath Banerjce (applausej — on account of those things, 
the things that were done in the Punjab were impos- 
•sible to be attempted in Bengal. We all know that 
there was talk of martial law and no damned nonsense 
—but they dared not apply it in Bengal. Because the 
cowardly Bengali — Lepel Gritfin’s grasshopper Bengali 
— though he had never shouldered arms, had cultivated 
a mind and a heart, a courage and a spirit of self as- 
seition and opposition to injustice and oppression which 



would not^tand all that nonsense about martial law,-— 
eneral Dyer or no General Dyer, bombing aeroplanes 
or no bombing aeroplanes. Therefore, what was done 
m the Punjab could not be done in Bengal. But the 
spirit was here, the idea was here, the desire was here ; 
martial law and no damned nonsense, that was the cry 
fifteen years ago in Bengal, but it did not materialise 
■ere somehow or other. Therefore I say we knew ic 
It was really no new revelation to us in Bengal that the 
foundation of British rule had been laid upon the 
physical domination, the superior military organisation, 
the improved weapons of warfare at the command of 
our masters. 


But all this time we were thinking that, after all, they 
have not tlie necessary man-power to terrorise over 

small bit of territory, the United Kingdom, and their 
jn-power ,s contemptible compared to the pussiblities 
of man.povverm India. That was our hope. The infer. 

really no, by superior physical force but through the 
pass, V acquiescence of the people of the country to their 
ro w That was the secret of ib We had seen it years 
and years ago. And Prof. Seeley has put it o„ record 

off this “'"'•a to shake 

an on c 7 T' without wasting 

hta elcrl . ‘1““" 

Uiull'’;- ' -r what he 

'• if Mi. m"; "■ '"'"a wishes 

“‘III It, by an cITort of the national wilt 
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she can get rid of the domination of the British. We 
thought " all right, everybody has his day, let these 
people also have their day, but when’ India will awaken, 
when India will will it to be so, it will come of itself.’^ 
That was, Mr. Ciiairman, how we felt and thought fifteen 
years ago. That was how we felt and thought ten years 
ago. That was how many of us felt and thought five 
years ago. That is what some of us may still be thinking 
and feeling. That was what I personally tliought six 
months or a year back. But we connot think in that way 
to-day, and what is the reason ? Tlie reason ts'this. The 
tnan-power of England ts not able to cops with the re* 
qulrements of physical domination over so extensive a 
country. That cannot be gainsaid by any one. The man- 
power of India has been used against Indian freedom 
hitherto. The Sikhs, the Pathans, the Gurkhas are our 
men. They have been used by ibe British for the subju- 
gation of the people of India. They are used still for 
putting down inconvenient movements among the 
Indian people. But there has been a new awakening in 
these quarters. 

A New Awaeening in the XtARTiAi. Races. 

1 do not think that after what happened year in 
the Punjab there is much prospect of fruitful ’and safe 
recruiting there. I do not think that after the dismember- 
ment of Turkey any British politician will dare to enlist 
in large numbers the Pathans from our frontier regions. 
The two great sources of recruiment are practically 
closed. The Government know it and they have therefore 
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been enter, ng '"to fnendly rd.t.onslup rv.th Nepal and 

fr, "0 

,r^ •“ PV ten laUlis a 

nlCtm " "'= Pt'v.legeofex 

ponnla? P“sib,l,t,ca of tne Nepalese 

popnla,.on,„ ,|,e,nterestof ,l,c preservation of peace 
h s Tth V '• do. If 

beca s T“ “»'■ ' »" tro ‘o 

Mahomd"''^ happened among Sliikhs and 

Mahomedans, eannot take long to happen to Nepal and 

~nl 7 ^P'"' PP 

abroad and a' "atioual self assertion is 

ft^m In , f'om them the fire spreads 

flTg”a.Ton T '>"'"''>'>1= provinces a cen- 

o f Iv ° "-O'^'-ond tt spreads from 

orirz:::c.reart'id''h‘T 

Dolitical nyf advanced 

political acnvities of Bengal Fifteen years ago at the 
or “P '■"'Non Cn operation 

a bT o,, "“""bor .ha, „he„ we proposed 

a boycott resointion in the Congress of .906 and I put 

woZ “bo 7,“’'*' ■"■'rProtation upon die 

vms remhr ■" '““'“‘'-i ‘bore 

snnle consternation among the 

xCsTord" °'«*e other Indian Provinces 

pop;czr ’^‘"“>"<"»p --bo. 

what IS the case ,o-daj? The Punjab wind, would 
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not touch our boycott has taken up non-co-operatjon. 
As regards the United Provinces, my friends told me, 
in 1906 — “ it is all very tvell for you to talk of these 
things, but we have not been able to forget the 
memories of the Mutiny and have no desire to say or 
do the things you say and do.’’ But the United Provinces 
to-day have forgotten or got rid of the memories of the 
Mutiny. This is the situation to-day. And generalising 
from these things it can be safely said that the things 
that have happened to the mentality of the Punjabi and 
to the mentality of the Pathan, will not take so very 
long to happen to tlie mentality of the worshipper of 
Durga and Kail In Nepal (applause). What then y The 
situation is very hopeful — you think. It may so seem to 
you. It would have been hopefiil if tlie war had not 
turned the world topsy turvy and >f the Military Impe- 
rialism of Great Britain had not established itself over 
very extensive territories in the African Continent. 
That is what you have to consider very carefully, 
"What will it mean to the future of India? 1 do not 
refer to Mesopotamia, because though they have sat down 
"to eat Mesopotamia we do not know whether they will 
be able to digest it (laughter). They have hardly been 
able to put it in their mouth as yet. They have only 
been looking longingly on Mesopotamia ( laughter ). 
They are playing with the Arab chiefs. Mesopotamia 
■is at present in an unsettled slate. Therefore, I do not 
-refer to Mesopotamia. I think it will take a very long 
■time to bring Mesopotamia under complete control and 
to be able to exploit, whatever little man-power there 
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of downtrodden races therefore rt ts right with m 
and not nglit with them ( laughter ) 

I want to asl you therefore is there any reason to 
hope that Great Uritain will not do in Africa what Ger 


many, General Smuts said, Germany proposed to do 


The -Jew Mmacn. 

I do not sec it I do not believe that the Military 
Imperialism of Great Britain will hesitate for a moment 
to adopt the same policy and pursue the same objects 
as the Germans wanted to I„ fact, in view of the 
prospects of recruitment in India, it will be forced 
upon British Military Imperialism And the question 
IS, what will It mean to you and me ? These African 
•mercenaries will be able to replace our Indian 
mercenaries and they wiU enable future General 
Dyers to bring in the African Kafr, soldier to meet 
inconvenient situations rn different Provinces in India 
Vhat mil jou do then! It will be pure physical 
might, because Africa has got sufficient population to 
upp y the British with an army of occupation which will 
'be a real army of occupation This, gentlemen, is the 
situation as I understand rt, and it will take— that is my 
neirt point -just ten years for the British to organise to 
educate to tram and equip the African hordes, and these 
ten years are the utmost limit of the life of your struggle 
■for freedom After these terf years, if you cannot 
attain your freedom m the meantime, where will you 
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By freedom I do not mean or understand a paper 
constitution, what was described as responsible govern- 
ment in the Announcement of August 20tii, 1917. By 
freedom I do not mean any change, however radical it 
may be, in the Legislative or the Executive. By free- 
dom I mean the absolute right of my people to organise, 
to control and to direct the defences of their country 
(applause). That is the backbone of all policies. By 
freedom I mean the right of the people of India to 
organise the man-power of their country under their 
own control, under their own direction, under their own 
ofhcership, or under officers imported from other 
countries who will be subject to the orders of the 
people’s own Government (applause and cries of hear, 
hear). By freedom I understand the control of the 
Military. By freedom I understand the control of the 
National Navy. By freedom I understand the control of 
National Air Force. By freedom I understand unrestric- 
ted opportunities for scientific research and inventions 
with a vew to cope with the advanced researches and 
inventions of other nations of the world in the matter of 
economic development and military defence ( cries of 
hear, hear . 


The M.-C. Reforms. 

You have not got these rights, and the Montagu^ 
Chelmsford Report * does not contemplate the 
transfer of these rights to you. It is . not in the 
Announcement. That Announcement promised the 
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increased association of Indians tvitli every branch 
nf the administration This they are doing The 
atcst news is evidence of this Srijut Satyendra 
Prasanna Smha— I hope he will take no offence 
(laughter)— Non-Co-Operation in the first' stage, 
according to Mr. Gandhi, is renunciation of titles and 
honorary offices. I have no title to give u(i. Yon 
liave none (laughter) We can do one thing. We will 
not recognise these tit'es ( laughter ). In the two news 
papers under my control, I do not recognise these tities, 
I you open to-day’s" Independent.” you will find Hr 
"arayan Chandavarkar not Sir Narayan Chandatiar- 
har, Dr P C Roy not Sir P. C. Roy, Mr. Ashutosli 
Chaudhun not Sit Ashutosh Choudhuri. Thejr are 
dearer to me as Srijuta and Babus ( Applause 1 than as 
lords and lordlmgs (Applause) Now the highest 
point in the increasing association of Indiana with every 
branch of the administration is reached in the proposed 
appointment it has been unofficially declared-! of Saty- 
endra frasanna Sinha to be the first Govern'or df Beliar 
Some of my friends are in high glee at it' They say 

that we are going back to the days of Akbar (laughter). 
Am you wi ling g„ tack to the days of Akbar ( cries 
,1 sfc you out for ? A bcnevolent'despo- 

Tve 1. a '''"'p “> I'O aatisfied 

even by the reincarnation of Sri R'a'm' Chandra as the 
log of India ’(cries of no no’) j Tli'ahk yoO. ’ We are 

we'arT' '"dividual citiaen In India, 

are out for the new dentocricy of India; w,3' ari out ’ 
ofrcedom,' we arc out for 'tile idciil ’'gbVefn! 
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•ment m u-Iiich every adult member of the population 
'male and female will have a voice in the making 
of laws and in the control of the Executive. Al.bar 
“is too old for me (laughter'. Sri Ram Chandra, I 
honour him, but he also would not suit the twentieth 
oentury in Calcutta or India. I want that whoever 
-may rule me will be subject to my control. I want 
that whoever controls the State in my country shall 
be obedient to the will of my people ( applause ), 
Akbar employed Todarmull Moslems employed many 
Hindus, the British have done it rather late in the day, 
but this will not satisfy us. 

The Control of the Military. 

The Announcement of August 20th, 1917, did 
not touch the fundamental problem of our 
. military affairs. The Montagu^Chelmsford Report 
■on page 304 — If I remember aright-~distinctly 

•says, — paragraph 323, discussing the Civil Servdce,- 
that it would hardly be consistent with the self- 
respect of Indians to find the last remnant of their' 
British connection in the militaiy defence of Indiaj.-in 
-Englishmen defending their borders. Who said that’ we 
wanted Englishmen to defend our borders ? (laughter) 
We never wante’d-it. We-never wanted that we' should -• 
•carrji on the civil administration and that British . 
Tommies should fight our battleson the-frontier. The. 
W’orld has never known of such an incongruity. » He-who - 
"fights is he ’ who • rules. Mr, Fred’Smith'now Lord~ 

■I forget these names* as they so suddenly from ; 
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the Lower House (o the Upper House (a voice, Lord 
Birkenhead) — now Lord Birkenhead— it is a long jump 
from Fred Smwh to Lord Birkenhead— when he was 
the Right Ho 1 ble Frei, E Smith, speaking on the 
Women s Franchise Bill laid down that the old principle 
was no representation no taxation but the new 
principle is no fighting to defe id the country nc vote I 
think that this is tlie saner principle of the two e do 
not want the hideous mcoigrutly that England should 
defend our borders a id that ve should rule tlie countrj 
As I have said the Mont igu Chelmsford Report did 

not contempWle the transfer of military control The 
Montagu Chelmsford Act does not provide it 

What IS the mil tnry situation todays Have you 
noticed it that in the course of -i few days a new 
Bill will be brouglu before the Imperial Legislitiv® 
Council, the Indian Auxilary Forces Bill Have jou 
noticed tint in this Rill the old volunteer s>^-tem under 
svhicn Indians were excluded will be practically reintro 
duced in a better form in India? Havejou noticed 
it that the ‘ Englishman and other respectable organs 
of Anglo Indian opinion m this country, discussing the 
findings of the Hunter Commilce Report referring to last 
j ear’s atrocities in the Punjab, declared that conscription 
must be imposed on every alien man of military age 
in this country with a view to the protection of their 
life and property and tlio honour of tlie women folk 
ol the Anglo Indian *ind Furopem communities 
Mr Montagu said, ‘No, no I cannot do that that will 
an unjust measure That Is Mr Montapu tliat 
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is 'what* Mr. .Montagu repUcd j but what has he 
granted ?i Under.’lhe new Bill, will my son be able, to 
be- enlisledi without any difficulty in any Volunteer 
corps ? Will they allow us to organise our own volunteer 
corps as the Europeans do j Even before, in the Euro- 
pean volunteer corps Indians might be admitted if only 
the members of those corps were agreeable to their 
admission. Will that tesurction be removed ? It cannot 
be :removed .unless and until I am allowed to organise, 
m$’ own black or brown corps, to have my own officers, 
to have the future control of my corps in my own hands. 
Well, they are-not going to do it. The Auxiliary Forces 
Bill will be there and it will be a menace to yovtr free- 
dom in India, because if you become inconvenient, if 
you become rowdy, if the cause of- peace and order is 
disturbed by you in any shape or form, then these 
gentlemen will be called out to keep you in order, 

Now,' that is the situation. Therefore, I say ^ that 
'unless you can get the full control of your defences by 
land,' by sea and by' air-in your own hands, unless you 
can get the freest and fullest opportunity' of carrying 
on scientific 'researches and inventions with a view to 
the ‘utilisation' of- your national resources, unless you 
can get ' these things; within the next ten )years, i your 
future and) ’ fate r,. is practically . sealed— humanly 
speaking.' '>1 dO' not'’ know what God will do. He can 
do'wonders/' But, -‘humanly speaking, 'this.-is-the gloomVf 
prognosis- before 'you.'' -What iareivyoU going, to. do.? 
Tbfe problem* before you/is. thatryou-must obtain full 
nationaTautortoiriy,. full control of every^department of 
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your national life — civil and military; you must attain 
this within tlie next ten years if you are to live as a free 
nation among the free nations of the world in modern 
times. If you fail to do it you are gone. How ate you 
going to attain this ? Is it conceivable tliat waiting upon 
the pleasure of the British Parliament, following the 
lead of the Montagu Act, you will be able to obtain your 
full national freedom in ten years y The Montagu Act 
lays it down distinctly that at the end of ten years there 
will be appointed a Parliamentary Commission and that 
Commission will examine what you have done in these 
ten years. They will examine to what extent Co-opera- 
tion has been received from you in the working of the 
new Act. They will examine to what extent reliance 
maybe placed upon your public spirit and upon your 
sense of responsibility. And if you can stand the test of 
this Parliamentary Committee, then there may be 
another step— not in responsible government— but to- 
wards responsible government. That is the sum total of 
the Montagu Act. Can you believe Gentlemen, that by 
working the Montagu Act— however faithfully and 
loyally you may work ft— you will be able to secure the 
control of your national defences as the first step to- 
wards national emancipation during these ten years | If 
not, and that is the only answer which must be given 
to this question, wliat then j What can you do f You 
must do something that will compel the authorities* 
aoraelhlng that will force the handi of the British Govern- 
cient here and the British Cabinet across the seas, to 
’ t j'on all that Is necessary for supplying yourself for 
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•■national freedom and national self-government. How can 
j'ou do it ? You can only force their hands by withold- 
ilng your own hand from their administrative machine. 
That is the first 'principle of Non-Co-operation. Talce 
•your hands off the admininstration and every thing 
-connected %vith the administration. VVilhoId co-operation 
as far as it may be. Mark these words, Gentlemen, "so 
•far as it may be" and 1 use these words deliberately after 
mature thought and consideration. I say that, because 
•it is impossible for any people in any country, whatever 
'the form of its government^ to live In that country and 
•under that Government by refusing to co-operate with 
'that • government in every way. Absolute Non-Co- 
opetatJon is an impossibUly. And I do not think that 
those who are wanting the country to put its seal upon 
this campaign of Non-Co-operation ate such fools as 
to mean by Non-Co-operation the absolute withdrawal 
-of all co-operation from the Government. Wo 
-cannot do it. 

Absolute NoK-Co-orERATioN Impossible. 

■ U may truly be said that you cannot carry on even 
•your physical life if you refuse to absolutely co-ciperate- 
with the Government.' When you go to buy your food 
•you support the Government by using its currency 
and its credit. So we are. not - such fools' as -to 
-say or to mean that "absolute Non-Co-Operation is 
• -possible or is* our ptograrotne. AVhatwe mean'is 
•Nve must not help the administrative macbicwi*^ 
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efforts, -so far as wq may do so, and thereby 
life. That is wlfat I tnean^'by* Non-Co-- 
*i^oii“Co-Dperation is withdrawing) ■support 
%Pr %oGqvernment. 'What shape 'or; -form tliii 
wih take^ cannot be dfeterrtiined 
for lall men a>)d for all the - Provinces 
t>n,?-fl;^an or, by any one comtnunity/for ^Province. 

shape of Notl*Co*operation will have to 
^P-ij^^t^fpined by practical considerations./- It >niay 
^}'AiP^>9 shape in the Punjab, another shape in Bengal. 

wJiatil want IS this, that you, gentlemen,' should 
R9P4er.,.nqr the present situation and should 3 chnsider 
'Xjieth^r, ‘there is any other weapon available to you' td 
^WhyohtiiOational freedom except this weapon of -what 
Non-Co-Operation. I would prefer /'my -old 
,u\ord^ “passive resistance" Bengalrunder- 
stltn'^^l.p^aslve, resistance. Non-Co-operatibrx is a neiNr 
lq,,us, but it is the more harmless iword. 
Passive resistance frightens some people, both! friends- 
and foes. Non-Co-operation possibly does not frighten 
the Itmid and doesjiot also outrage the feelings of the 
urtuous (laughter). I think that is'the virtue of Non- 
Go^cratlpn.' What they call'NOn-CoJo'perition is what 
^w.ca|^ pasdiefresistantfer-'-Passivd iresNtKrice"rne^h-sc 
that 1 we -must' resist the administration by' fttdTn{r the 
ad»ninijtraWfs’tO'idd"bvferythIng tliemsilveS and rtht' 

^^e•th^njpldone')for'thenrby vg. T'l.ati was- oUl^ cJlcl 

prisji^teristance .mmerrtchf' Cdn the hevNi ihbvWt' 
r*oit bedlirercnt frbJnVwhjt, jp^ssive-’fesiitanifel 

>- ’ rr- • •»' -.i , r * - ^ '3 ’ j /j'j f/fi u ' 


Titles and. Government Service. 

•Now, Sir.) Gandhi has proposed four sfagdshof-Nbr^ 
'Cd-.operatiDOv' .Personally* -I do not accept Ihese fotfr 
^stages. .1 do not.believe that those stages hre'worWable’. 
I do, pot; believe that a large number of pbople wlU 
.renounce tUeir titles. They will not. But what^we itah 
tdo,.I have'alre'ady indicated.. VVe should not) reddgilisb 
them (applause). That will take away the reki valufe' cff 
;these . titles (laughter). Why does so much /honoiit 
•cenlre’arouhd a Rai Bahadur ?. Because a Raf flJrhadut 
is .believedito stand above others in the sociaji -so^Ie. 
Why does the .poor zemindar hanker after bec6tnin^ 
•a Raja? JBecause.Jie thinks a mere zeminda)' Is»ia 
nonentity, .a Raja is a Durban and a Raja i 'gets 
'taore honour, from society. Why do peopldhhatlkfer 
after the insignia .of :knighthood ^ Because' it 'lifts 
them up to, the seat of -the mighty. Non*, Who 
•makes them mighty ?. It is those who accdptJr.lhim 
as leaders .of society ? The man who was aii'i'ordirtarj’’ 
•man before he got. his knighthood, as soon^ias'i hei'is 
invested with the insignia uf his order— -whateytrifWs 
ability, t whatever -his character — conteS and'-titWe^’Thfc 
•chair for me al-pv\blic meetings. These are the''\hings 
which indicate the value of these titles . antj 
•on you to say wlielh'er- you -should assign thestf’ hhWii 
'to. these -tilles-or inot. "Ih’you feruse.' 
tliese' titles their social-value is reduced. •FifteeitL^feAi'S 
-ago, by repudincing the social value -Of theseWiC^ jt/i 
•worked a depreciation' lower even th’a'n the depteCfetW^ 
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the Collector’s office had more social honour in those 
days -than a zemindar with Rs zo.oco a year. There is 
still some social honour in Government service. It 
depends bn you and me to depreciate the value of 
Government service in this way. Reduce it toils own 
proper proportion of money value. In our ancient 
scriptures it is said that a Brahmin may not take food 
cooked or touched by a non*Brabmin,but that in time of 
famine, a Brahmin may accept such food. Go and serve 
the Government but remember yourself and we will 
always remind you of It that you are simply observing 
a dire and evil necessity. 

Other Forus of Non-co-operation. 

But th’ere are other ways of Non-Co-operation. Why 
•should we boycott Government service only ? Why 
should we stop all association with Government only ? 
The Government is not the British official only. The 
Government has two parts, one is the Anglo-Indian 
exploiter, ‘the other is the Anglo-Indian administrator. 
On one side is the administrator, on the other side is the 
exploiter. Non-Co-Operation with the administrator to 
the extent that it may be possible ; Non-Co-Operation 
with the exploiter to a much fuller extent than may be 
possible with the administrator (applause), that ought 
•to be your campaign. Non-Co-bperation with those who 
on the slightest provocation or without any provocation 
bring out their tiger claws, Non-Co-operation with men 
who do not even respect the diginity of the -Council 
chamber but, standing before the Governor of the 



-dayt in ,tUe BengaKCouncil ? * It will Jo their .bodies a’ 
'little good instead of tiding ii» motor cars they will.havp 
to rub and scrub. It .will do their , souls . good to, .cook 
tforland feeditheir own children. It will dp , their .spirit 
godd ito-be-ireducpd to a. lower scale' of ',,hutnanity 
and ,,to’,kuQw.i/that,,they are equal to the meanest 
Khanshftma or., bearer. ^ ; .. . i>) 

. i \ ;i .... '1 

i fit / -I ,ii (.Economic BovcQTT. • ^ , 

.iThat isone .phase of Non-Cq-operation. Econon^ic 
Boycott is' anotheri Why should we sell , and buy of 
these -foreign lexploiters of our country ? Why should 
we -barter our goods with the gomls of tliese gei>tlemenf 
If you starve esploitation,- administration will, become 
weak ; if you starve e>tploitAtlon, .administration will 
become reasonable ; if you starve.exploitation, adminis* 
tration will.become helpless. Who -supports the adminis- 
tration ? 1 The big exploiters ^ Who supports cxploita 
tion ?'; The Admiiiisirator. ... dt 

• ‘ ■ What 'was. the - iT’caning of the Panjab atrocities of 
last yeaV 9. We Jhijottf. that there were murders of some 
Europeans at Amritsar, and destruction of some Euro- 
pean property, .AYc alPdeplore these Outrages. ..But we 
•cannot refuse to recognise that the mob had been wanton- 
ly provoked to so woefully lose themselves in a .suddea 
fit'of frenzy.. -This! provocation .came fromathe Military 
who 'fired on an ' unarmed audi inoffensive 'crowd who 
wanted simply to go rand see the Deputy Commissioner 
to ask. for the release of their. leaders. Bul .though they 
-committed those outrages in R sudden fit of frenzy, and 
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'»= do not condone thost 
atrocff • ' “"y jost'lioation for th( 

ires ? ‘'k followed as a retribution for those ootra- 
"'ill be tZmT_Z p ’• “'““Siind Indian lives 
publicly declared is veported to have 

Dai/ rZ . 1 , M ' ^ ohildrcn will have to 

mean ?^Wh ^ °P Amritsar. What do ttiese 

rndia tb ^a “f “ E-opoan more valuable i» 

4tse Euro "" The reason is this 

prosecution oTtt^ ■ -° P'''“® 

the India 1 , business and they have to employ 

economic and " “P"”' peotection is given them this 

* single dav '>tploitation cannot go on for 

v-s:nd~srr’"‘‘^^ 

■nest therefore he - P'“''8eof the British colour 

of these Fii The person and property 

sacred :„d Zr beh=ldcs%dally 

respect these almosra'tL’c 

this reason that the !! Government itself. It was for 

I -r by a f e ied ’,„7 " A”'"- 

Geneml Dye! did 7" 

J'unjah episode Tliat !* inwardness of the 

wall llagl, massacre- "ti.*#" "’""''’K “P the Jallian- 

the "CrawIInn r> i - the true significance of 

fiher„ "ur;°?u'ta,r^'^ “PibcntrachonMIs, 

^'«fy assault bv ^ ft ivas an ordi- 

- *^Vet thev\. /""b " "as no dishonour lu her 
they have raised this cry uf the prutectiuu of 
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t'lejr women and the safety of the honour of their wives- 
and daughters. That is only a piea to protect the person^ 
and property of the European exploiter in this country. 

The Honour Of Our Women. 

Have our women no honour ? No Indian outraged ‘ 
the honour of any Englishwoman, not even in the mob 
outburst in Amritsar although it was in a frenzied mind, 
not cruel deliberately. But how many poor Indian 
women, how many coolie women, how many passengers 
on our own Railways have been dishonoured ? We 
did not murmur, we did not try to raise the standard of 
revolt fur we had come to look upon these things as 
exceptions due to the common impulse of a carnal 
nature. Why do you not look upon the assault commit- 
ted upon the European woman Miss Sherwood in 
Amritsar as an outbreak of mob frenzy ? Why cannot 
you look upon it as an outburst of criminal frenzy in a 
people’ whose comrades had been murdered by the- 
soldiers ? Talk about defending the honour of your 
women. How did you take the reprisals in Minianwalla ? 
Colonel Smith when he visited Minianwala in the Gujrat 
District, having sent all the male population away, came- 
to the village, entered the lanes, asked all the women 
to come out ; those who would not come out he pushed 
his own stick (cries of’ shame).— For good ness' 
?ake. give up this habit of crying shame.' Think of it. 
nurse it,dream ofii by night and think of it by day. This 
« not to cry shame on.. Do not waste your energy by 
t ^se effusive sentimentalisms. Deepen your sentiment,. 
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■'/our resolve to xvork the emancipatio/i 

Colonfh'lt* these things which |gre .yet possible 

lonel BosworthSmith ,vent from house to house, calleJ 

woulH ttiany of them purdanashins — those abo 

asked the "■= ■'vilh his Slid 

<o do so h™ f “"t* those who re(n-«l 

wome:,?; “ 

his stick d Pfshing thesenfftotb 

husband I'd With yo« 

hosbands why did yon allow them to go , away t ’ i 0« 

gontira.!? n '=‘ 

beasts Tn't ”i' "'' "»* "''o' or women iWeare 

lexicon in'll,'* ‘tharacterisation of ns in tt' 

Colonel’ <; i' '''°“Sht of tlie class who® 

•bit r Ir ’ Tr"" =>'•= '*'>8'. O'" «“■"=" 

and bee '* Amritsar British soldiers went 

and Mol r' r "■■■'dowsofSikb, Jat 

mid Mo ommadan women What do ,o„ say to that, 

proter,, "f‘''<'htinQnrof your women | Who 

protects who will protect the honour of ihjr women ? 


"JJAT IlAPPCNFD JN THE PUVJAP 
M\y Haipfn in liFNCAL ^ 

der'!^a.7'’‘‘'‘’'’a"'’°"''’""'""8'’"""'’ >•<"> 

that , PPderstahd 

-> Cpei, 'Tf'Th"'" 

the United p'rounces j “C" 

c\en iiar^rv. »s " «oi knows timt It may iiot 
happen Bengal, ,,a„d that they did not 
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dare to do these things in Bengal ^fifteen' years ago. 
But i! Bengal dianges, if Bengal becomes reasonable^ 
if Bengal ^fecofiies’ sane, "then who knows that What 
happened 'at* Lahore, at A’mritsar and at Manian- 
, walla in ’1919 '^ay' 'not happen at Dacca, at Comilla, 
i at CAlculta and at ‘Mymensing in 1925, or 1950 y Is 
thert' any ' guarantee y'' Why did not tliese things 
happen in 'Bcnga\-m 190$ and 1906 y Because Bengal 
, had a' backbone then, because Bengal had certainly 
I developed ’a vertebra' ' then, because Behgal had 
ce'itainly 'become extremist then, because Bengal stood 
•lip" with 'deathless determination in those days and 
stood no 'nonsense either from Government or any*body 
, elsd. 'That is why tiie thing was impossible in Bengal 
, in ihoie dhys. But if Bengal becomes sane» consider this 
, is practicable' Or ' impracticable — the question of practi* 

I cability'or 'impmticability L put out of court at Once 
, —because desperate descascs call for desperate remedies 
! and when' people are driven to extreme Iiclplessuess. 
Tliey cadndt consider whal iS practicable 'and 'what is 
riot practicable, but they rnust make the impracticable 
practicable. If Bengal stops to' consider these things, 
then test'a^sured the fate Of the* Punjab wjU oyectaUe 
>‘ou also some day, ' Tiibs’c who tried lO'save their skin' 
in ignd-ylost 'it \voKully dishonourably, in ^ If 
you seek to save it ‘to-d.-iy, you Will lose it to-mdrro'w. 

, ft is’therefofe'th’al T say that we‘ have ^nd . nfttrnalive 
, except* Ihts * KoA*CO;p’peratioii Vo rnaVe an' honest effort 
for the'sdlition of IhV 'profclcm 'dr national ernjincrpa- 
tidn id'Ihdra: ^ j' - <■ i . . 


The Wav to Fefedoh 

There are only three « ays of obtaining national 
ree oro One is the may of revolution The other la 
he way of open rebellion The third is Passive Resit 
nee The way of armed conflict is barred to us by 
outer circumstances and our inner responsiblitie. 

for reasonably securing of our orvn future and the peace 

the world Armed revolt is precluded from out 

P’-= 

in tl e ^ ^ ^“"neci conflict and becaos' 

.the second place even if we had them we mud 

an 1 ^ tneans of peaceful compromise 

S 1 J r' a""’ brute feree 

eoisoSt ,?i ' forgotten that 

theoir f V"'d would not accept 

he Otfer of the Paiidava, Sr. Krishna said 'Let me 
try the way of peace, le, me go and give the message 
of peace to the enemy He did so and Ins offer was 

-rejected and then and no, till then was a Dliarma 
j uddha or thz war of Righteousness declared, not before 
then We have not the wherewith to oppose by physical 
™lght the might of the British Even if we had that, our 
higher humainty, our higher civilisation, our wonderful 
outlook of men and the world, our lofty ideals of peace 

preh,b.t,wou d restrHn u, a hundred times before we 
nmctic T mi "T »l>hln the range of 

TuTo tf .7 " , That being 

question what can you do now ? The only thing 
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"is to sit quiet aad give up the struggle. Are you willing 
'to give it up ( cries of no ) ! the next thing is to wait 
on the pleasure, the generosity, the sympathy of the 
British Cabinet and the British Parliament (cries of no)^ 
'You cannot wait upon that cUher. What then can you do ^ 
Non-Co-operation is tlie only weapon left you to fight 
for your national freedom. I have already said that 
-what shape this Non*Co-operation will take cannot be 
■decided upon yet. It will have to be decided by each 
Province for itself. It is a game of chess. Politics 
is a game of chess and you will have to put forward 
■your own pawn or your queen or your castle 
according to the move made by your opponent. Let us 
see If the Congress will set its seal upon the legality 
and constitutional character of the compaign of Non- 
'Co-operation and upon the fact that this is our only 
weapon and, that tnis is our last chance. Upon this 
•let us see what the Government will do. 

Do NOT Repeat the mistake of 1906-1908. 

Gentlemen, I have one word further to tell you 
about it and that is this. The last time in 1906 and 
and 1507 the country suffered. Why did it suffer f Why 
did Bengal sufl"er ^ Why did our young men in their 
■thous.ands suffer y Why did a number of our young men 
go underground and comracocc to work for revolution- 
ary ends? Who is responsible for It y We are respon- 
sible for it. We divided the country. One party went 
■ away from .mother party. One party went at the bbek 
•of the authorities. If that party had not sided *' 


1 
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authoriti-s-hoivever moderately, will, ivhatevar reset 
•on it may be— if that party had not convened public 
raeetiogs to decry the more advanced party if tliey had 
not made loyal proclamations ,f they had not with 
rem mjj of heart and with a view to save their skins 
repudiated all sympathy with the more advanced politi^ 
Clans, then the history of the Miiito regime would have 

been vcrydiffereollywt, lien That which u as throbbing 

in 1906 before the Congress of lint } ear, in the ipdltical 
and administrative atmosphere of Indn is throbbing 
also again to day 00 11 e eve of the special Congress of 
90 And if jou gentlemen, If our Moderate fnends 

11! d'lT' not to deflict it from 

e 1 eratiOn to take up non co-operation but to stand 

an « iirv °'n‘‘'” oR ’t-ipplnhse) 

Indial l n i” '•>'‘1 that the Governmfent of 

India and the local Goerimeo.s have' been given a 

diroo Tm r S'tuat.on may arise 

dirooBh, Mr Gandhis campaign of non co opcmtion 
The me holding their hand, Wli, , do jhii kiloWP 
J re ivailiiig Uie rfeeision of the Congress If 
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,I beseech them, I pray to them in the name of our 
common Motiier (applause) to come but not to oppose 
•this campaign of non*co-operation. It is the inspiration 
of Providence. The whole of India sees it. Do not 
oppose it. Opposition to non-co operation means 
support to official repression. Let it be clearly 
understood that whoever in the press or on the platform 
opposes non-co-operation, lends so much strength to 
.the bureaucracy already eager to crush it with iron 
knuckles and beat down non-co-operation to the ground. 
•And what happened In tgo6 and 1907 will happen again. 
The movement went underground in Bengal. Let the 
nuthorities take note that passive resistance or the 
non-co-operation movement which possessed Bengal 
alone in 1906, 1907 and 1908 has become an all-India 
movement to-day and it will be the height of suicidal 
folly on the part of Anglo-Indian politicians and 
British statesmen to do anything that may direct the 
energy, the enthusiasm, the deathless determination, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice that this cry of non-co- 
operation has evoked in the country into unhealthy, 
and unconstitutional channels. Take your lesson 
from the past Non-co-operation or passive resistance 
in 1907 and 190S failed because repression drove a 
number of ardent and impatient young men to secret 
political propaganda. That was their mistake. The 
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to stand every party, every indfvidual leader, 

t’’hTpVoai''' Tn'd 

people are ao,* * , ^ ^ "ot with the 

pcupie are against the oeonle \\r u 

evening of onr lives VVe ^ ‘° * " 

possibly even in s„ ^ it n ’’ 

onr sons 9 The ■ ^ ^ *'ooour, but ivliat about 
quickened in a nt^'T "“‘'onal freedom once 
freedom ig oever dies unless 

in the attempt T i'®'''’ 

not. Even if^he d'd”"^ "“npotise. My son 
they will oav th.* grandsons will not, and 

suffering greater repriliolf °b b/ 

Pti« for this freedom which "'i u T'" 

comparatively small price. ‘ "’'® “ 


that 

dies 

will 
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NON-CO-OPERATION. 

, ( SECOND Lecture ) 

On the last occasion, in the Indian Association Hall,, 
I tried, as far as I could, to place before you the situation 
in India as ^vell as outside India which affects us very 
vitally. I tried to point out, in the first place, — that was 
my first premise— that the Government of India is 
essentially of the nature of a military occupation (hear, 
hear). That was my first premise and I established it 
by a reference, among other things, to the Punjab 
atrocities ol last year ; and that being so, 1 considered 
the situation in India, as a military occupation by a very 
small number of foreign soldiers but supported by a 
very large number of Indian Sepoys and policemen. 
That is, to my mind, the real character of the Govern- 
ment of Britain in India at the present time. And I 
tried to point ‘out. in the next place, that owing to 
circumstances with^\ hich you are all familiar, the ground 
of recruitment for the Indian mercenary troops has been 
very much narrowed during the last few years. The 
Punjab was about the largest recruiting field, and wc all 
know it u ill bedifiicult tohavea large number of recruits 
from the Punjab after what happened there last year. 
The nfcxt recruiting field was tiie trans-frontier Maho. 
medan Province or Provinces, And the Turkish 
policy of the Government has considerably diminished 
the j)ossibirities of recruitment there also. Mj* 
second premise, therefore, was the narrowing down 
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this military domination For long years pa>t, 
"e had been looking forivard to this development 
when the present Government would realise its ph)Si 
cal weakness, and realising this, would try to reconcile 
the interests of the Empire with the interests of 
India That was our one hope of reconciliation Hot 
looking abroad and considering the world situation noi, 
we find a new menace to India's future freedom and a 
new obstacle m the way of the reconciliation of tlie 

IfSitimate interests of Indian Nationalism with the 
reasonable requirements of the integrity of the present 
British Empire A menace to this has appeared in the 
new acquisitions of British Military Imperialism m 
Africa That was my third premise on the last occasion 
And I said that in view of this new menace which 
would take at least ten years, or not lerj much 
more than ten years, to fully materialise, it became 
imperative that we must make a heroic attempt to 
will complete National autonomy within this periol 

These, gentlemen, were my premises and my conclusion 

from these premises was that Non Co operation was 
our only weapon and this was our last chance 
(loud applause) 


TlltllfK V*<. Tilt I lOSJ LR 

Now. I haie referred to these, because I 
ound last .Saturday morning the “Bengalee' inakini 
the declaration that i, did not accept my 
premise and entirety dHTereil from my eoncin.ions 
OW, the roul of my premise is, the new menace 
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, from Africa. The "Bengalee” might not accept my 
-premise but there are others who have been a little 
•troubled By this presentation of the subject. The 
Pioneer” of Sunday last came out with a very 
significant paragraph which I would read out to you 
and which, to my mind, while abusing me-callini- 
me a ha.r-bramed politiciaii-still in the main 
supports my position. This is wl.at the ‘-Pioneer" 
y rites Bipin Chandra Pal who once delivered 

limself ofthe celebrated dictum that there are no 
anruchists in Bengal-only evolutionary patriots-has 

to he Vr' '’“P' » '’"'P 

accord!* movement. It appeared that 

estren v exposition of political 

Stremism, hfon-co opeation is to be regarded as 
» solutely the last chance (or the In^rnf and 

Zin f"L"""'“ must 

comple e Swam, within the next ten years, other- 
=. the alien oppressors will have time to organise 
undcuip hordes of African tribes and bring" hr,: 

subicctln ''o'dlng India in 

(mark’ ,h "T "" mlention of Germany. 

Hngmr'brria’'’^ "ou 

ut in plainer language-Uwhat 1 told you the 



and' 1 think the ‘‘Pioneer,” without meaning it, really 
sopporti my contention. The “Pioneer” admits that 
‘it was generally * known that Germany, if she had 
won the war would have organised and equipped the 
■illimitable man*power of Africa with a view to es- 
tablish a super-state over a congeries of slave-states. 
Now, if germany wanted to do it, why cannot Great 
Britain, placed in the same position — desire to follow 
in its wakef They are both Teutons— the Anglo-Saxons 
came from the other side of the channel — racially 
they are one; and they have both been out for world- 
domination, for world-exploitation. And the real cause 
of the German war was that England had left no room 
for the e.Npansion of German Imperialism and the 
satisfaction of German ambition. That was the real root 
of the last war. Gentlemen, my main, premise is thus 
admitted by the * Pioneer.” 

No R\ck-IIatred. 

1 should like to add only one word of comment to 
wh. 1 t the “Pioneer'' has said and it is in reference to 
race-hatred which it has raised. 1 have absolutely no 
hatred of any race. I do not hate the British. I cannot 
hate the British. 1 have, I think, as many friends among 
Englishmei^ and women at “home” as many of the 
wnters in the Anglo-Indian journals. As a nation 
•I have notliing to say against them. My fight is not 
with the English people, my fight is not wiUj the 
indivj(Juji English, my fight is with British Imperial- 
ist policy (hear, hear). And if such a policy had 
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been started in India, if our oivn people had tried 
carry out such a policy of Imperialist expansion 
exploitation, my pen and my voice, and all tte 
strength that God has given me, would have nso 
in revolt against it as it has risen in revolt againd 
the British Imperialists There is no question o' 
race hatred here The -Pioneer- wants to draw ar« 
herring across our path With all the emphasis i 
n command I say that in my writings, in my speeches 
n my pu ic life and in my private conversaticr 
er have 1 preached racial ,|| feelmg, and thit 

Britl bu^e' ii^r 

J hATlTMlKV PaaSASNA SlNlIA S APIOINTMEST 

q,nl''°'',i ®"'"' Satyendra Prasanoi 

heart a '■im as Lord (hear, 

q K a ‘'n t't'q than SriJoD 

Satyendra Praaanna Smha has been appointed to be 

Ileh, I , “"*r the new Monlagn Act m 

’aie raised my voice ngainsl it m the 
I 1 T T ”* surprised many of my friends 
.,0 “ ,' "" ' "“Herlec" and the -Bnglishman ” The 

enga ee is surprised at it and calls it contemptible 
and yet deiotcs more than a column ol ,|. laliiaMe 

<iLt'e'’ltl '’ri'” “"""-tiple thin- ami ha- 

, “ ^ "‘'bla arlicle of the • In le 

-^fcnt Olyeslerday morning I voiisiiler this appoint 
nt as a rew „,e, aw In our freedom How ? Ilecaus- 



this appointment will decoy good many of our 
ardent patriots from the work that they have been 
doing hitherto. The position of a Provincial Governor 
may tempt even the gods ( laughter) and I shall 
not be surprised if this appointment, as I said, 
lures away a fair percentage of our own workers 
from the Nationalist to the Government side. We 
have nothing to offer except prison. We have 
nothing to offer except calumny. We have nothing to 
offer except poverty. We have nothing to offer except 
the sacrific that the Mother demands of every worker 
(hear, hear). We have nothing more to offer. On the 
other side, there are great alurements of high offices, big 
briefs, culminating in the Governorship of a province, 
some day possibly, even in the position of the Viceroy. 
Why then .should we rejoice? I do not rejoice at it. 
What reason have we to believe that a Bengali Governor 
"ill make a better ruler than an Englishman ? Ido 
not believe it. Man to man, there is no difference 
between an English official and a Bengali official. On 
the other hand, the Bengali official must necessarily be 
the weaker man of the two (I'car, hear). The Englishman 
knows— the Englisman ruling a province knows, that he 
stands there in his own fight. The Bengali appointed 
to be the ruler of a province will never be able to forget 
that he has got it as his reward lor the services done to 
the alien Bureaucracy (hear. bear). AnEnglisljman knows 
that if he tries to do the right and even if his 
superior official does not approve of it, he will have the 
approbation of his own conscience. .And he will 
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have a certai, number at least of his collcagnes vho 
•nay approve of his conduct, he will not oifly have the 
appro ation of his own countrymen here but also 
across the seas at his back Even General Djer is 
supported by practically the whole of the European 
an nglo Indian community (shame, shame), even 
general Dyer is practically supported by the 
overnment of India and by the British Cabinet 
(loud cries of shame) He has been practicall) 
supported, not in Ins excesses not in his indiscretions 
° •n'lccent way m which he discharged 
and supported In the general polic) 

and the fidelity to duty which he has been credit 
do, oonceiie of an Indian Governor 

of th 'bought to be right, receiving the support 

f the officials here even If he goes against the official 

policy or of the Anglo Indians here if he hurts 

unno'r r”n -PP-" "■> 

support, these do not count m the least Every Indian 

appointed to such a high position, knows it tint he 
that h <otpcriment He further knows 

ill K ** success of the experiment 

the m'i V I'ls c-vpacity to fit himself m 

hasbee “wi "■“-'h-no "hcr= ''C 

cxper'menT rr" ’ o'"" 

measured d 'i "'o experiment will be 

crMe, determined by his capacity not to 

create inconvenient situations, bii, by hi, ca,.acit) to 
«c «(th his Anglo Indian and Rritish 
-h. « ^'ntlunlcr these circumstances, human mturc 
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'being what it is, I do not believe that an .Indian placed 
’in such a high position can discharge his duties as 
conscientiously, ns honestly, as fearlessly of al! 
•cons^uences, as many an English bureaucrat has done 
and will be 'able to do. I do not think that even 
Srijut Satyendra Prasanna Sinha will be able to 
stand up like the late Sir Henry Cotton against 
the Government of India, Sir Henry stood up against 
Lord Curzon’s policy in regard to the Assam Tea 
Garden labour (hear, hear.) I do not think — I shall be 
surprised if— an Indian Governor, taking his appointment 
as in the nature of an experiment, will have the 
•courage to do what Sir Henry did. Srijut Satyendra 
Prasanna Sinha is the father of the Press Act (shame, 
shame’. Did he stand up for the rights of his people 
•as Law Member when he held that position ? And after 
what he did in regard to the Press Act, we have no 
reason to expect that he will not act similarly in regard 
- to other matters that may be called for from him, in 
the interest of the fundamental policy of the British 
Bureaucracy in India. One swallow does not make a 
summer ; and even two hundred Sinhas occupying 
every high place in the Administration will not make 
the Administration in India National. It will be 
'bure-aucratic. And we Nationalists have always declar- 
ed that We do not want a Brown Bureaucracy in place of 
the present White Bureaucracy. On the contrary, if we 
arc to have a Bureaucracy at all, it is preferable that 
"c should have an alien Bureaucracy without any rights 
'in the country,' without the thousand and one subtle 



'ocial influences which each one of us exerts and M 
>c each one of us is subject as a native of tins 
«unlry Considering all these things, I believe « 
a IS men foreigners and aliens rather should lit 
to rule our provinces than Indians imported from 
one province into another until Indian constituencies 
aee able to control the Indian Executne Therefore 
ay t lat we are not out for participating in the loaies 
and fishes of office The situation being, as I tried to 
evp am I e other day so critical, you must, if you are 
1* ^eeedom, win it before the present 

SI mi itary imperialism has had time to organise 
and tram and equip the illimitable man power to quote 
, , totiooe , of the African Continent with a iieiv 
to Uep us in phjsical subjection 

How To Miv oua rnvsnoM AwitD Emon > 

rrsi''?n ""f ho" can we acnieve it The 

neo 1 thoughtless and reckless 

1 eoj^le IS armed revolt This is out of the question 
lave not the materials for an armed revolt, and eien 
"Chad them no sane Indian politician would for a 

Audi "'n'"'o' '’'® ®“PPOrttotheveryideaoflt 

will tell )ou why An armed rei olt men w here 
erml "'"““"ly establishes in the trasition 
period a military despotism over the people You 
anno succeed pi a„ armed reiolt without bringing l» 

lie tram of your success military desjiotism That was 

', 7 "" '■»’ been the same in oilier 

rts of the world J. 
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and the reason was this, that in America the civic life 
of the people had been fully oiganised, the municipal 
and other local self-governing institutions had received 
a d^ree of perfection not existing at that time even in 
the United Kingdom itself. It was owing to the fact 
that America had powerful municipal and other insti- 
tions of self-government, it was because of the fact 
, that America had a national militia composed of the 
various provincial or State militia, as they came to be 
called later on — and because the American War of 
Independence was a very small affair after all — 
it was because of this that an armed revolt suc- 
ceeded in establishing national independence 
without military autocracy or despotism in the United 
States. But you have no dvic organisation in India ; 3’ou 
have no militia of -your own in the districts. Therefore 
any armed revolt will necessarily depend upon the_ 
organisation of a huge army — not a national army in 
the true sense, that is, an army subject to national 
control, but an army controlled by some capable 
general, and when that general suceeds in the 
revolt it is not likely that he will give it up to you 
as a free gift. It is not likely that his officers, 
once tasting power, will renounce it in your favour. 
It is not at all likely that the military, will ever give 
up their supreme control of your national affairs and 
your national assemblies. It has never happened any 
where. Then it is not because of the want of materials 
merely but also out of considerations of high statemanship 
and, above all, from considerations of our ethical and our 
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spiritual culture that we cannot lend otir support to an) 
Idea of military revolt. ' 

SECRtT REVOLUTIOV. 

The ne^t is secret revolutionary propaganda. But that 
IS fatal to the raoial life of the nation and the spirit of 
ree om in tlie people. Secret revolutionary propaganda 
starts with terrorism, feeds on terrorism and lives by 
errorism , and by seeking to terrorise tin. Administra- 
ion en s y terrorising the people, and the demoralisa- 
tion of Government follows at the same time with 
le emora isation of the people. Secret revolutionary 
propaganda therefore can never succeed in our 
at uttain national freedom And if it succeeds 

the b- sooceed through an open armed revolt and 

again«ie‘'T 

attainm T'f criminalism as a means for the 

attainment of national freedom. 

Co.v,rixuTiosst Aoirsiios our Or The Questios 

is a'!!!?a “""J""’' Constitutional agitation • It 

I even ’*•‘''*1 ^cn saying for the last 

a country constitutional ag^itation except in 

mem hen , ” “ oonstitntional govern- 

not an ai l’ “ constitutional government is 

Our "ov"°"“''’ ‘"“P“nsible bureaucracy. 

Our B^ernment is a constitutional government, 

rL po^y Ttrstar^rr 

auenrv ■ ** ^ndia the policy of the 

cucracy i, controlled, by a ,o. or a title, by 
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the opinion of the people of the country. And our 
Government not being a constitutional one, n^t being 
subject to a constitutional State authority, constitutional 
agitation in India is a meaningless thing. It means, 
what Mr. Ashutosh Chowdhury, before he was raised 
to the High court Bench, many years ago declared, 
political mendicancy. And political mendicancy 
never wins freedom. It mayget — as mendicancy always 
does— a few little crumbs from the Bureancralic table, 
even big slices of bread or mutton, it may be,— but it 
never gets the mastery of one’s own house (hear, hear). 
It remains always in the position of a dependent and 
a slave as it always was. Constitutional agitation ts 
therefore out of the question. 

hKineit htrr.KiALisn aw Inoun TRSKnou 
In the next place, shall we wait upon the pleasure 
of the llciiish people and the British Parliament for 
ll»c attainment of our freedom.^ No Sir. The Britisli 
Imperialist policy> if J’ou know it, if you know the 
inwardness of it — you will understand, does not 
contemplate a future — ^within a conceivable distai^ce 
—‘wlicn India shall be a free nation among the 
free nations oi the world. Mr. Montagu calls u? a 
partner nation. \Vc .arc a partner nation. In the days 
of my boyhoovl, wc had— in Eastern Bengal, in any case, 
in my own district— remnants of our old slave system. 
In my own family wc had one >Yho might be called a 
slave. He was treated and looked upon as one of the 
most important members of the family. But for all 
that he was not the son of the house- the son of the 
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the Government (shame« shame) — one was the 
Maharaja o? Bikaneet and iht other \vas Sri jot Satyendra 
I’rasanna Sinha. There was also an Imperial Conference 
•convened about the same time. The Imperial War 
Cabinet and the Imperial Conference the two 
bodies, one meeting with the Prime Minister, Mr. Loyd 
George as its President and the other sitting n ith 
the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Walter Long — and I believe 
he was then the Coloniol Secretary — as its president — 
both these conferences, these Imperial gatherings consi- 
dered the question of the reconstruction of the Empire. 
They placed on record that the Dominions are self- 
governing Sovereign States Inside the Empire and India 
is an important part of the Empire. Mark the distinction; 
the first paragraph was that the Dominions are sell- 
governing Sovereign States within the Empire and the 
second paragrapli is that India is an important part 
thereof. And what was the Imperial Conference 
doing of which Srijut Satj’endra Prasanna Sinha was a 
member ? It said that the problem of Imperial reconstruc- 
tion must be left for future consideration and treatment. 
In the meanwhile it should be considerecT whether 
Imperial Preference in trade relations might not be es- 
tabliahcd between India and the self-governing 
Colonics of Great Britain. It declared, gentlemen, 
that the lime for political reconstruction had not 
<on\c but the time was ripe for economic reconstruction 
\shame, shame) with a view to the better exploitation 
the natural resources and the cheap labour of thi« 
dependency. 
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house uus myselt-for all ,|,at he ,vas a slave, but a 
partner (p the family commonwealth. He was a 
parter-my father gave him in marriage, fed him 
Clothed him and his w ife and children My father gavt 
his daughter m marriage My father treated him and 
amily all along kindly and considerately and looked 
upon him as his oiv„ son. Sympathy he had , kindness 
he had more than he could desire even from his parents 
liut for all that he w as a slave, at the most a slave 

par ner in the family commonwealth Wealth and 

heart' ''"d Mr Montagu’s great 

hearts desrre is fulfilled (laughter). But we shall 
be partners m the British Commonwealth of the 
class and type to which my father, born slave was 
hf^ir's Tif" family commonuealth (hear 

b^le eo'" 1 *'■“' "= 

wT^ T ’’r;""” ■" >“'« 

US that Th * hlontagu does not— dares not— tell 
js ere was a question of reconstruction of the 

-mpire after the war And we thought that whvn 
to be a reconstruction 

rein 

Com r ? ‘he British 

el""'r „• ■’ D-uB 

inv^el th 'l. " Cui'ltlon Cabinet 

Domimo , "■= -‘■'P'cent ourser- 

anT- L?'r'r '"-P"-' 'V- 

wt p ln ■ , Maoinii.ed- 

the n 1° "" chosen rcpresentatiie 

the iHOple, hut the faithful sen ants and friend. 
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of the British Empire would largely depend upon the 
line of evolution that the non-British peoples within 
the Empire might take in the future. And the writers 
said we know the white races of the Empire, we know 
'vhat they are. They belong to our race, they belong 
to our civilisation. They arc proud to call them- 
selves Britains across the seas. But it is not appli- 
cable to those peoples in the Empire who are not 
of British or predominantly British descent. This 
cannot be said of Eg>’pt or Rajputana, to quote their 
own words — not Egypt or India. 

An Alliance Of dis*Similaks. 

Bengal ! Po you understand the signihcance of the 
statement ? Eg)'pt and India usually convey the im- 
pression to the readers that India is a homogeneous 
country, that it is a nation, that it has elements of 
nationhood : and therefore the clever writer say^ 
Egi-pt or Rajputana or Bengal ; and he says that 
he does not know what line of evolution Egypt, 
Rujputana or Bengal would take in the coming years— 
whether gradually these will closely approach to their 
own type, so that after sometime they will_ be able to 
assimilate them into their own commonwealth, just as 
they have assimilated Canada and South Africa, or whether 
these Would develop such widely* divergent tendencies, 
that the rtconstruction will have to follow the line of 
alliance of dissimilars. Just mark these things. This 
line of evolution will take years and years — perhaps it 
will take centuries to_ fully develop itself and indi- 
4 



BknibH Imperiam<;t Idea 

Our Moderate friends will not seize the inward 
ness ot It unless they know something more Eleven 
jears ago, m igo8, a remarkable article was published 
inthe'Tiities” in Its Empire Day edition In that 
article the ‘‘Times** clearly pointed out the line of 
Imperialist eiolution In tliat article, the ‘‘Times' 
declared that the British Empire Mas not one 
but tMo and the fno uas one The BriHsli 
Empire were tivo Empires joined in one One 
Empire was the self goier.img Empire consisting oI 
Great Britain and the self go.ermng Dominion. The 
ot cr Mas the dependent Empire, composed of 
fndia, the Croim Colonies ami the Protectorate. 
And the Self governing Empire Mas milled to gradoall) 
enter into partnership Mitli the United Km.dom "■ 
Hiegoiernmcnt and the economic dcielopment of the 
Depenpent 1 mpire Tliat Mas i„ igol and lie find 
praclicall, a reiteration re interpretation and 
representation of tint Imperialist pohej to da) 
the inspiration ol it came from lord Milner «’e 
'ec t le re iteration and re representation of the same 
fio ici in tile concltisinn of the Imperial Confernice 
o "hicli Srijiit Satyendra 1‘rasaniia Sinha n as one of 
he represnetatne, of India Diiriii,- the time of 
Im \\ar the, „ere all tailing an I thinking of 
'njirrial ,„„„„ruclion A senes ol articles appeared 
le 'toes ‘oi impenil Reconstruction and in these 
'Otes 11 Mas cleatl) Ia,d ,|,j, 
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W6Uve, t\ie inner objective abd the inner idei of this 
hnich-talke(i^of tbform is absolutely the sSmb as 
of this -British Imhbrihiism to which expression \vas 
given in the columns of the ‘‘Times" during the progress 
of the last AVaV. The Mohtagu Act, \V'e have been 
told-^cVeh this morning — we hre hearing it every 
morning from Keranibagan*BOwbazaar— that theMonthgu 
Afct is the gospel of our salvation, that the new 
Reform Act will bring us all that we desire. But 
we know what these reforins are. I will, hoivever, 
tell you 'what the reforms strike dn outsider, — from 
a letter which has appeared in the “ Democrat ", a letter 
from an American friend of tnine, welhknown in the 
United States, well-known in Canada as a minister 
of religion, well-known in England also as a preacher 
of liberal religion who had come to India twice and 
had met rnc on both those occasions in India. 1 
met him once in London also. And he writes to me 
from New York: — 

“I generally likethe position youtakfeinlndian affairs, 
ami toward Great Britain, and now particularly toward 
the J^cw Government of India Act. As 1 see it, the 
damning thing about that Act is It does not conbede 
that India has any rights; it is the voifce of a master 
to a slave ; because England possesses the po\vcr 
therefore she may do what she pleases ; there is no- 
thing mutual about it j il is a thing dictated by one 
party u[x)n the other ; thfcrcforc it is a thing that 
India can atcept onlj* on hkr knees. U seems to me 
India should say lb England : 
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cate ita own nature and its coming trend and ten- 
dencies and until that IS done,— Until Egyptj Rajputini 

and Bengal have satisfied the British Imperialist that 
they can be assimilated to the great Anglo Saxon 
stock or until they develop tendencies so distinctly 
their own that the question may arise whether to 
keep them within the Empire, some scheme Or scheme' 
XV ill have to be devised to form an alliance ofdi’ 
similars In either case it will take long, long year* 
longer than 25 30 or 50 years to indicate oiu 

future line of evolution But what about the present! 

The Imperialists say, m the meantime, the cMstmfl 
order must be continued Mark, in the meantm* 
the existing order must Be continued In th« 
meantime the idea that they hold Egypt, Rajputan* 
and Bengal as a Trustee must be sedulou 
cherished by the British and must be encourage'^ 
and cultivated among Egyptians, Rajputs and Bengalee^ 
So Egypt, Rajpuiana and Bengal these are their trusts 
and must be maintained as such during this pcrio'^ 
until they have developed either the 
hne of evolution, until they have proved whcllie^ 
they can be Englishmen or they must be somethn? 
difTcrent from rnglishmeu with a view to form 
some scheme of alliance of dmsimilars This «»” 
take >ear8 and jears 

Tiia \oicF 0 ^ A M*-.nK ro A Suvt 
And If you read carefully the Montagu Chelmsforl 
Report— if )ou read carefully the Montagu Reform' 
Ad. you will find that the inner spirit, the Miner 
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He never came' to the Moslem League. He never saw 
with his own eyes or heard with his own ears what 
the united voice of India wanted. He came and 
he consulted the Government of India and he went 
and drafted a Bill and a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament considered that Bill and passed 
it. We were not represented in the framing of 
the Bill. Our opinions were taken as evidences of 
outsiders. We were not consulted in a matter concern- 
ing us. It is itnposed upon us by them and 
the objective of this Act is to prolong the life of 
the present Bureaucracy (hear, hear) and to prolong 
our present political and economic serfdom. That is 
the object of this Act. You can as quickly, as 
eEfeclively draw sunshine out of cucumber, but, as 
it is, you cannot gain national freedom by working 
out this Montagu lollypop. You may get a few 
ministerships, but you cannot have freedom. Freedom is 
bred upon the rights of a people to defend its borders, 
^ I said on the last occasion, and the Montagu Act 
does not contemplate even as a distant possibility the 
transference of the control of the military and thp 
defence of the people of India to their own control. 
Thc'Montagu-Chelmsford Report clearly said, I referred 
to it on the last occasion, that it is inconceh'able 
that tile last remaining connection between India 
and England will be the presence of British soldiers. 
We do not want them. Wc do not want the British 
soldiers because the British soldiers arc there to 
keep the British civilians in power. Wc saw it in 
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"This IS our country it is not yours You have 
no right to be in India, except the right of the sword, 
t at IS no right But as a fact you are here and 
or a time at least we must live together, therefore 
et us together form a plan for carrying on the Govern 
merit which will insure peace, and which will be as 
lair and just as possible to both parties To this end 
let a Commission be appointed by you and another bj 
us. and together let the Joint Commission work out a 
erne of Goi ernment Reform Such an arrangement 
w 1 e just and fair fsothing short of such an arrange 
raen wi l India accept Nothing short of these augM 
fcngland to ask or desire us to accept ’’ 

Now this ,s what an Americau.-Doctor J T 
huuderland a renowned American publicist and 
minister of religion, w hose loie of India and whose 
love of human freedom and international peace and 
ellow ship has compelled him in his present 
ge after his retirement from the pulpit to tike 
charge of our organ m New Vork-the Young India 
fc IS now the editor of Young India taking the 
place left meant b, I ala Lajpat Ra, ilnnd cheers) 
in coming hack to India And Dr Sunderland 
Wri cs in ihis stnin to me I ihinl Dr Sunder 
Had has put the whole case regard to the Montagu 
tl J" 1 °c lot in the 

I ™, '^°. li i ''ontagucamc, he saw, he 

1 'I I r ^ ""''‘ccro), he held intcr%ie« S 
1 1 I In 1.11, po iticans aid publicists „c „cicr consulted 
people He „ei.r came to the National Congress 



s^hat does not threaten the safety oi the Empire, 
Ijto give the nation every chance and every opportunity 
tuhat is not plainly mischievous ’’—which means that 
pwhich does not threaten the interests o? British Capita! 
Sand British Commerce and the British ruling class- 
;ior caste^and if the ‘‘native’* does anything which is 
-likely to hurt the power and prestige and position 
»of the bureaucracy, these agitations must be put down 
(by lawless laws and the executive lawlessness 
I {shame, shame). 

I Therefore I say, we cannot expect to win national 
I freedom as even an equal partner in the British 
I Commonwealth of nations by means of this Montagu 
I Act, even if we wait till the Greek calends. We may 
get Mr. Montagu as the Viceroy — he will make an 
excellent Viceroy, many of our friends will go and 
have beautiful dinners at the Government House at Simla 
or Delhi, they will have ample opportunities of 
securing appointments for their flesh and blood and 
their flesh and blood and their flesh and blood, 
{laughter). They will have ample opportunities even 
of carrying tales against the haled Extremists to the 
Viceregal ears. They will have opportunities of 
instigating repression against their political opponents. 
These they will have. But even with Mr. Mont^u 
as Viceroy, they will not be able to bring us our 
freedom. Nay, not even with the magic wand of the 
Poet Laureate of Asia will Mr. Montagu be able to 
give us our freedom. No, gentlemen, these will not 
attain our freedom. These will not bring us the succour 
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he Punjab. Dyer vas tljere tp maintain tf?? prestige 
ujer. Tljpt wqs the MljpJe thjpg. 
want to defend opr. own borders ourselves, Bytyou 
avva ''*^**f self-defence ; yoH toolv 

emafr J T j “ght’ to bparj ^rfps ; you bay? 

^ forward thjs fruit of 

u<; action, as a reason for not alloiyinir 

u^?e\? Hr y 

themtrr ' opcselves and tjiat , vvq are at 

\Vp w f'° stranger that copips to our borders, 

train nn T ^ organise ourselves, to 

rse\es, tp equip ourselves foy the defence 
0 our motherland. Yop won't giye it. The 

■>4 '• -• s'" 

SouHiKo Ur. ' 

q-sHo„. ir„V0lu. 
both L ^ t Prapagimda is om ot the qu=stipn,-if 
"Citet/on • coestitutionel 

riel.t of I f P''‘>''>''on for traesferrinB tlio 

of be ?':“«‘>'.-“0"«r7 0nd if the inner polio, - 

•bo present 'i'f P'olonf 

both in fl * '*f° fndia's servitude— to encourage 

-onotr, ' TreT"" "■’" 

' t.«-n ! continue to rule over o*. 

''^t>« goir^, to retca-e every tendency 
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NON-CO-OPERATION*. 

Its Meavino Asp Metiiop. 

, Swamiji* and friends : I .have to speak in English 
I. have been doing in this series, because 1 
Want, ilit.is possible for me, to reach an audience 
not Only outside Calcutta^ but also outside Bengal. 

want not only my Bengali friends should consider 
my submissions but I want my Indian friends, my 
friends in the other provinces of India should kindly 
consider these submissions. And 1 want further ; I want 
those who are just now placed in authority over us 
to clearly understand what wc are striving for, 
nd how we propose, so far as it lies in our power 
if it pleases God, to achieve our end. For 
these reasons, I will continue my speech in English. 
Just for one brief moment I will take those of you 
who were not present at my first lecture in the Indian 
Association Hall and also in the short lecture which. 
On account of the inclemency of weather I could not 
finish, which I delivered early last week in the Beadon 
Square. I want for a brief moment to carry them 
through my previous speeches. 

Re'Capitolatios. 

, In the first place, I hold that we must if we are 
*0 achieve — humanly speaking— National autonomy 

* Swami Shraddhanandji who nas present, kindly took the 
thah at meeting. 


to «e "an,. VVha, then „in bring i, ? Ar I r.i 
Non r again->W 

Co!lnrr!,“''^ ““'''hat it h- 

if I t\n **“"*'• * shall be unfit for any 

I «!h;ili f”° 1.^*°^ *** wet weather. Nextcis), 

Non "'ith this question- What I- 

Non-Cooperat,o„ ?_a„d explain L significance 
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NON-CO-OPERATION. 

. ^ Its IIeasino Asp Methoo. 

S\vainiji^ and friends : I. have to speak in English 
I have been doing in this series, because 1 
'vant, if it. is possible for me, to reach an a.udience 
not only outside Calcutta, but also outside Bengal. 

want not only my Bengali friends should consider 
my submissions but I want my Indian friends, my 
friends in the other provinces of India should kindly 
consider these submissions. And I want further ; I want 
those who are just now placed in authority over us 
to clearly understand what we are striving for, 
nd how we propose, so far as it lies in our power 
^d if it pleases God, to achieve our end. For 
these reasons, I will continue my speech in English. 
Just for One brief moment 1 will take those of you 
who were not present at my first lecture in the Indian 
Association Hall and also in the short lecture which, 
On account of the inclemency of weather 1 could not 
finish, which I delivered early last week in the Beadon 
^uare. I want for a brief moment to carry them 
through my previous speeches. 

BE-CiFlTOLATIOK. 

In the first place, I bold that we must if we arc 
*0 achieve— humanly speaking— National autonomy 

* Bwami Shraddh.inan(3ji who was present, Iclndly took the 
the chair at this meeting. 
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or National freedom nithin any reasonable distance 
time, u e must m^ke a heroic effort during the next 
ten years I believe that if we fail to attain our 
complete National autonomy that is, if ive fail to 
cure full and complete control, not merely of 

our legislative machinery and our executive government 

ut also of the instruments and organisations of national 
efence, if we cannot get full and unrestricted 
ority over our military policy and militar) 
oiganisation and over our police -during the next ten 
} I t en so far as human intelligence can foresee 
lumanl) speaking, our late and future mil be sealed 
almost for ever. And mj reason is this I hold 
t e present Government in India is govern 
ment by ph)sical force It ,s no doubt based 
upon the passive acquiescence of the people But 

for tl'* uuclutescence this Government or, 

le matter of that, any Government cannot exist 
or u arnglc moment m India or elsen here (hear, hear) 
o on t the present Government, as it happens with 
•<11 Government the world over i, supported bj the 
passive acquiescence of the people This passive 
aequicscciice, however, is being sought to be secured 
now b) a show of mililarj force That IS m) 
■nterpretation of .„.a, 

dlnng the earlj jears of the preaent eenturj 

riiat IS the conviction that has been borne in 

upon me lij the Incidents of the I’liniab last 
nie alminlilration of martial law and llw 

■tie. CO, mill, el „„ i„ „ p„„,,,„,ere 
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irected to one definite end, viz. to reduce, I am 
uoting official I^ngu^e, to reduce the morale of 
he people ; to bring them into a docile mood, to 
iiduce a spirit of subpii^sion in the people by holding 
■ut to them the^thr^at of aeroplanes and of all other 
hings with which we h^ve been made familiar in 
he Punjab. And the one lesson of the Punjab atro- 
^ties is this, that the Government in this country is 
jovernment through military occupation ( shame, shame ). 
■f*hete .is no shame, my dear friends, in these things. 
Do not cry shame, as I sajd the other day. Take 
■hese things in and consider what these mean 
'0 you and to. those who are coming after yoa 
^fow, this military domination is supported not by 
the handful of British soldiers in India, it is sup- 
ported by our own soldiers, it is supported by our 
0'\n police, it is supported by the army of the 
people of India. You must recognise that. In that, 

I said in my speech in the Indian Association 
Rooms, lay at one time our great hope for the future ; 
because we knew that the time was coming, if it 
had not already come, when there would be an 
3 "akening in those classes who furnished recruits for 
^0 Army and the Police under the Government ; 
and with this awakening W'ould come a sense of duty 5 
there would bean mvakening not only of patriotism, 
not only of national consciousness, but an awakening 
of the individual conscience in tliese men, and the 
time would come, we thox^ht, when at the dictate 
their conscience they would refuse to terrorise 
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their fellow countrymen at the command 
ctr foreign masters, (hear, hear) We were loot^ 
forward to that time But a uelv danger b 

acm,/t^ horizou and that danger is 

q isition of extensile territory by British Mil 
-perialism m Africa The illimitable inaapo 
quoting the Pioneer w-hich tried to 
tn a a'”” “"S’"' fo organisot 

to u Germans with a vif 

of slave states'* 

and I th, 1 ‘ Pioneer admits 

"anted to do^' 'xh ”'''“"7 'nipe«a'“” 

believ<‘ V absolutely no reason W 

try to dr .b Imperialism will *» 

L a nh f - ">= neiv menace H 

■muera^ve'n 

to win et) 1 “0 'O make a heroic elfod 

ten vea ^ ational autonomy within the nest 

for P Zi P'™'* within which it will be possible 
the mi ; I-spcnahsm that ha, coL int» 

c gai ,e'" ""P'-"™ 

man;:::er .r'Afrr'’ 'r 

able to do ,1 ^ I’”*"'" will be 

as lour Id "ethin these ten years and then 
the, had h “ n’"'' "> Abyssinia as 

ken ,n f" '"'/'■“‘I 

tod" -'= ‘'-n ■»’<- -- 

tbe Iiec! of ii ^ n country 

"•l> be ine„'.:hf;‘'mv„J’";‘J“'^ the African Hordes 

' come and help th' 



tary of State (or India Thb Government of I 
■s not^ responsible to anybod) except to itSetf 
■s to Its own conscience And I nbs told t) 
lawyer friend that conscience legally was destrib 
by high juridical authority as something which 
be measured by the length of the boots of 
presiding judge So the conscience of the Govt" 
ment of India can only be measured by the lenSt 
of the boots of his Excellency the Viceroy andtl 
■S the thing to which the Government of India" 
responsible It is an irresponsible Government " 
autocratic Gcvernment-a Bureaucracy which on 
no manner of responsibility to the people over ii In'* 
It rules Therefore, constitutional agitation is «*■ 
solutely out of the question It is like the son 
barren u oman 

Monta« V RtioR« Act 

I read almost every morning in the liengalee iha 
there »s ^alvition for Indn m the Montagu Act Uehol 
the light of freedom bursting forth from White HaH 
the form of this Great Act We slnll achieve our Ue‘ 
«Jom by the Montagu Act Well I will not discuss th- 
Act now I IN ,11 just remind >ou of this that 
Montagu Act is not aomcthing npart from tif 
general policy of the present day Hntjjh Impcria’ 
isni and that (mpcrullsm does not conceive 
en ling of the subjection of India or nt least «fi fail)- 
»-Ming of It This Ifrtpetiallit pdJlcy says tl»* 
the future of India ^ust be determined fiy the four^r 


ot tvoUiUon that ‘ India takes. If India follows the line 
of evolutioh which the Ovefseas Domihions havfe ‘taken 
which are Jiroud to call theinselves Britains.aeross the 
seas, ihat is, if Iiidia develops in the Hnb of the evolu- 
tioh of Canada, Australia ot New Zealand or South 
Africa, then there will be a real sott bf union 
between India and other parts of the Empire, but 
if India develops along a different line, then the 
problem of the Empire will be how to form an 
alliance of dissimilars. Now, all these, gentleman, 
will put off the day of our deliverence even within 
the British Empire to the Gteek Calends. U will 
take centuries to discover whether you will be like 
the Boers, whether you will be like the French 
Canadians, whether you will be like the Maoris or 
whether you will be like the Australians. It will 
take centuries to discover whether your particular 
line of evolution will fit in with the general scheme 
of the British Empire, so that some form of consti- 
tution may be devised by whifch there will be an 
alliance of dissimilars. This evolution nill not in- 
dicate its trends and tendencies within the next 
ten years and there can therefore be no Imperial 
reconstruction within this period which will 

raise India from its present status of a dependent 
to that of a pdftner nation. Therefore the Montagu 
Act, being ' based upon this imperial policy^ it is 
inconceivable that by holding on to this acl-^by 
working it— we shall be able to attain what 

we Want, narhely, complete National autonomy, 
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in the strt^gle between a people and its Government 
That is our first declaration. Whatever individual journal 
—ists or isolated politicians may say, so far as the 
united ' ' voice ' of politically-minded Bengal is con- 
cerned, so far as that voice is authoritatively expressed 
by the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, we say, 
we have committed ourselves definitely and unequivo- 
cally to the principle of Non-Co-operation, in the sense 
of passive resistance. We have said also that Non-Co- 
operation in the sense of passive resistance is a perfect- 
Iv constitutional weapon. We xvent on in the second 
resolution,- to say, that in view of the indecent haste and 
the utter disregard of public opinion with which the 
Rowlatt Act was passed, in view of the administration 
of the Defence of India Act by which thousands of our 
youngmen and some old men also were arrested, 
detained and kept in prison without specification of 
charges or without trial, considering the way in which 
Martial - law was declared and administered in the 
Punjab, considering the way in which the- Turkish 
Peace Treaty has been settled by Great Britain and 
her Allies in absolute disregard of the religious senti- 
ments of the Mahomedan community, and considering 
the failure of all other methods of political agitation to 
secure the elementary rights and liberties of the people 
of India, this Committee is of opinion that Non-Co- 
operation is the only weapon left to us to achieve 
our end. These are the . main -Resolutions that 
have been adopted b)* the Bengal Provincial Congress 

Commi'tee. " 
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CONFGSlOK Ol faiNklNQ 

Tilts word Non Co operation, as I said, lends jtself 
considerable confusion of thinking and w e ought to defies 
hat we mean by it In my address in the Indian AssocU 

tion Hall, I used the words ‘ so far as it may be 

shall adopt Non Co operation so far as it may be My 
friend of Bow bazar Street (laughter) the ‘ Bengale-* 1'^= 
seen in it a clever dodge— a clever loop hole b> 
he thought, I wanted to get out of any inconveniei'^ 
position in which my acceptance of the principle 
Non Co-operation might place me I am sorry, m> 

^id not exercise a little, very little imagination If 
had done so he «ouM have seen that w e are not 
fools as to saj that it is possible for an) subject popul* 
tion under an) Government to even continue to carry 
on thrir daily life by absoluiel) refusing cooperalioi' 
with their Government We have to bii) and sell ,AiJ 
unless we go bick to the old <la)s of barter, tint ' 
unless I take m) articles to a grocer and tell Inin— 
yougive me these thing> m excliangc of m) irticlr^’ 
unless I go to the fisher woman and ask her to iccqt 
m> articles and give me some fish m cxcangc-a''' 
ucless 1 { o to the vegetable deiler and ask him to 
his good with mine and so on — how cm line? Iha'^ 
to use monc), 1 have to use silver corns, an 1 thr 
paper monc) printed on l>clialf of the Governinm* 
•*nd b) the Government, md m using monc)— uoi 
pai>CT more) or silver moiey or copper ino.cv 
rucktl monev— nsmg il.e^e enrrennes, we hrlf 
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to keep up the credit of the Goverment. If’ the 
people refuse to touch paper money, the credit 
of the Government will be gone. The whole 
fabric of Government will come down like a 
house of cards (laughter). But we cannot do it. We 
are using it. We have to use it. Therefore, absolute 
Xon-Co-operation, to lake one instance, is impossible. 
We have to buy and sell and in buying and selling ne 
have to use the currency of the realm and thereby keep 
up the credit of the Government. We have to use 
tire railways’ which are either held by the State or 
guaranteed by the State. And in going from place to 
place, importing and esportig merchandies and thus 
u«ing the railways we arc co*operatin§ with the 
Government, In using the Posts and Telegraphs we are 
cooperating with the Government. These are some of 
the elementary things in regard to which Xon*Co opera- 
tion is absolutely impossible^ Was I tJierefore so very 
wrong to say— was it a clever dodge on my part when 
I saed — I shall adopt Non-Co*oper.Uion, so far as it 
nuy }>e. So far as it may be— means, so far as it is 
possible to adopt Xon-Co operation consistently with 
the demands of my social, my personal and my indivi. 
dual life. That is one thing. 

Kos.Co.orcx vrios, 

Asa CONSTitmoNM. C.\iU'Air.s. 

In llxe next place, vv»i have discredited the idwi, o( 
■armed revolt, we have repudiated any idea of rcvolu- 
tiorary criminalism. Oo« is a tonstitutional moveme 
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and Non-CoKjperation as a constitutional mmemait 
must work within certain limits Absolute Non Co- 
operation can ncier he a constitutional moiemcnt 

Becauses, Government, bear with me just for a le" 
minutes, while I explain to yon the politics of Non Co 
operation— every Government has two classes of func 
fions, one primary and another secondarj. The primal) 
function of eiery State or Government is the preseriatior 
of peace md order Wh-n the Government fails to 
discharge its primary functions, u ceases to be a 
Goiernment— It no more has the right to govern Hie 
people Therefore, Non Co-operation cannot be constita 
tional in regard to the primary functions of Governmert 
It cannot be constitutional m regard to those functtoni 
upon which the Goiernment exists as Goiernpeat 
the absence of thos* functions, the paralJ'H 
of the instrument, of Government which will IcaJ 
o the destruction of the Goiernment, and the destruction 
of Goiernment mean, anarch, Government ani 
anarch, are contradictor, terms. Where there i' 
t.oieniment th-re cannot be anarch. Where tlietr 
IS anarch, there can Im no Goiernment If ,<»' 
Unkeat the iinmar, functions of Goiernment ,ou btir/ 
in anarch, and the Goieriira-iit ceases to poiern There 
fore. an, moiemeel w hid, strikes n. Ihej.nmar, fii, etme. 
of the State cannot call ,t,tlf a cm stitntional move 
neit Wcmuitcleatli nndtr.lardlhis I ler, Goiein 
inert esi-ts to man tarn jieace iiiihin aid to proleet 
U' rraln, aga,„,t o its, le i„a.,o„ „ , c.mete- 

esetCfes Il„e ,| r 
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police and through the army. These are the two 
instruments— the police and the army— through which 
Government exercises its primary functions. If > this 
he so, then Non-Co-operation cannot be applied to these 
two primary functions of Government, We cannot 
withdraw our support from the police or from the 
army. I cannot, 'as a constitutional Non-Co-operator, 
ask any one to withdraw from the police service 
or from the army. Then you may say — we are 
helpless, because it is with the police that the 
Government terrorises over us, it is with the help of 
the army that they hold this irresponsible authority 
over us. ’ 

No.s.Co-operation Propaganda Amo.sg the Police. 

13ut here also there is scope for Non-Co-operalion, 
if you will think it out. I cannot ask my police 
friend to withdraw from the police service, but I 
can l^itimately ask him not to overstep the legitimate 
duties of his office in the discha^c of his work. I can 
tell every policeman: — you ate here to preserve order 
and not to terrorise over the people, and if your Police 
Superintendent, if the Magistrate or if fhe Commissioner 
or if any higher autliority ask you to do things 
that are directed towards the terrorisation of the 
pwplc, stand up in the name of your own conscience, 
stand up for the integrity of your service, stand up 
for the preservation of law and order and say it 
IS no part of your dut)’— wc are to preserve order 
and not to create disorder ( hear hear ) with a 
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you will have to administer, disciplinary action through 
your society upon mischievous policemen. You can do it. 
If a policeman betrays his trust, if a policeman over- 
steps his legitimate duties, if a policeman cooks 
cases, if a policeman indulges in crooked practice, 
and if he is supported in these things either knowingly 
or without knowledge by his supperiors, it will be 
your duty to take up the social power which is in 
your hand and punish these policimen. That is the 
practical way of Non-Co-operation with r^ard to the 
f'oHce. When you have been able to quicken the 
conscience of the police and strike, through the dis- 
ciplinary powers of your society, greater fear in the 
hearts of the policemen than heir official superiors 
can strike, then, when the time comes and when 
the policeman is asked to do illegal acts he will 
*ay — Iwill not co-operate, 1 won’t co-operate with 
you in quelling a riot by force, 1 will not co- 
operate with you in dispersing a peaceful crowd by 
force, I will not co-operate with you in firing upon 
a mere excited mob, I will not co-operate in out- 
rjising the modesty of Indian women (shame, shame), 
1 will not co-operate with you to dishonour those who 
stand on the same level with my mother and my sister, 
my wife and my daughter. This is what we have to 
to do. The work is a little more difficult, Jlut 
freedom is not iron by mry — fairy means. 

Kon-Co-oPERATioN IS TheArmv. 

Then with regard to the army. The army represents 
Ifie instrument of the State for the defence of the 
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realm against outside invasion That is the legitimat 
ction of the army and I cannot ask the solditf 
o Withdraw co-operation from the Government becaue 
at would be striding at the primary function of 
a e, that uould be riding for a revolution , that no»W 
M creating conditions which would bring in anarch) 
c do not want anarchy We want to snppia*' 
n autocratic Government by a Government that '■» 
•yn our control and responsible to 

Therefore we must lend onr support to this pr.m.O 
nn io„ o the State vta the defence of the realn 
tLl rT Therefore my dear friend 

tion r accepted the principle of Non Co-ope» 

t.on, l cannot possibly g„ about among the soldier* 

It n " “ '“>' 1 * 

heln " <’'•'1 for "" 

lorLr' fT" ''!»■■? The army i> 

armv "I'fcnce Hear that m mind The Indian 

outsn '.i!"’‘^n ''K"' “bl'gation to S» 

a d ■" 

nt territory conquered by llritish Imperialuni 

no 'to Tt ‘'“'T 

to no L aT"""'’’ " " 

1° „sr r. ■"China, It wa- 
in Fr ''“'T f’'’ '■S'" ^rabi Pasha 

Slahdf , I "I" "■'■■ •'"'y "a ffS'"''’' 

dlt ol o -o part, of lie 

^icc ,f t\ ** only exists for 0>^ 

le realm— for iJjc defence of oiir border' 
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The national army U necessary for the protection of 
the territories of the nation from outside invaders. 
If an invader, comes to our borders, every Indian 
soldier,— and for the matter of that, every Indian 
who is not a soldier and has never shouldered arms 
must go and protect his country. But it is no part 
of his duty— much less a moral obligation— of the 
Indian Sepoy to go to Mesopotamia and help the 
subjugation of the newly conqured people by the 
British; it is no part of the duty of the Indian 
Sepoy to go to Syria ; it is no part of his duty 
to go to Palestine or E^ypt to conquer their terri- 
tories. It is no part of the duties of my army, that is 
the national army in India, because this army is our 
national army though controlled by an alien Govern- 
ment — it is manned by our people. It is a national 
srmy and the duty of a national army is to protect the 
territory cf the nation and not to go and appropriate 
other people’s land, not to go and keep a conquered 
people under subjection. It is no part of the duties 
of the Indian army to go and help the British 
Military Capitalist Imperialism to exploit the people, 
and the natural resources of Mesopotamia or Mosul, 
Therefore I say that our Non-Co-operation here ought 
to take this form. We ought to preach courageously, 
openly and clearly .a propc^nda of resistance among 
the Sepoys asking them to perform their legitimate 
function of the defence of the country and to refuse, 
'n the name of the law and the constitution, of justice and 
humanity to be usetl as mercenaries lor keeping down 
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other peoples and other countries under the heel of 
British Capitalist Imperialism Just non n e can preacii 
a crusade against the despatch of Indian Army Divisions 
to Mesopotamia and Mosul, because Mesopotamia 
Mosul have nothing to do « ith India During the 
"ar it might ha\e been justified, because during 
the war the plea was that the enemy would b' 
coming that waj to us Therefore when an invading 
army is likel> to come near you and is comii^ 
from a distance, m the interest of the defence of 
your realm, yon can advance a tew hundred mile* 
and stop him there (A voice — what was the nece^«it) 
of sending Indian troops to France ?) With 
to France the necessity was this,— -w e thought that 
if Germanv conquered France and FogJand, she might 
be able to conquer Indn Tint was the plea upon 
which tndiin troops were taken to Fast Africa 
Hut that plen did not hold when Indi m troops-- 
before some of >ou were born— were sent to Ab>‘ 
‘‘inu .here was no justification then Therefore 1 
s-iy w e can enter i protest and apjieal to our soldier- 
not to allow themselves to be used as an army of 
occupation lu the newly acqmrctl temtone" lo 
Mesopotamia and Mosul \Vc can do that 

With rtgird to non payment of taxes. There 
alsowc must,.rocecdonat>solutel) conslilutioinl bne« 

Crnervl decalration ofnonpavment of taxei. would 
x: coKtitntional, because that would strike »' 
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-lie very root of the Government itself. Hampden 
^id not refuse to pay any and every tax. He refused 
to paj a particular tax which he considered to be 
Unjust. He refused to pay ship-money America 
id not refuse to pay any and every tax She refused 
0 pay tea-cess which it considered unjust. So, 
>ou and I cannot declare, make a general declaration, 
t at We shall ' pay no taxes. We can, as a constitu- 
tional movement of Non-Co-operation or passive resis- 
^nce we can refuse to pay only a particular tax. In 
ngland when the Education Rill was passed 
^ud the Non-Conformists rose up in arms against 
Act, they refused to pay the education cess, 
did not refuse to pay income-tax as that 

‘^outd be an act of rebellion, that would be 

^constitutional. But they refused fo pay a particular 
Jax. So far as non-payment of taxes is concerned, we 
5^bt to consider and take up one or two particular 
taxes which we consider to be unjust and refuse to 
those taxes. We cannot refuse to pay any and 
tax. If you ask me — what tax would you 

'sk Us to refuse to pay ? Well, so far as the 
^opotamian muddle is concerned, I think it would 
'Ot be a bad thing — if you can do it— if you do not 
*ncome*tax. You are not— many of you are 
payers of income-tax. But if you can make 

’ose who have to pay, refuse to pay it until he Govern- 
■n^t stops sending Indian Army Divisions and Indian 
mercenaries to^ Mesopotamia and Mosul, that would 
^ institutional. They are within their rights to 
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saj we will not help you to conquer other peop'fi^ 

country with our men, With our money and we refuse 
pay income tax with a view to prevent your seudi!>a 
Indian Army Divisions to Mesopotamia and Mosul all 
conquer these territories That is a particular instant 
directed to a particular object and not a g®'®' 
refusal to pay taxes which will lead to It 
destruction of the Government machinery Youousl* 
to understand that 

Non Cooperation and PATsiEsr or Rent 
Then again, if you ask me as regards non payment el 
taxes— well, well, I do not know, how will youtskeit"^'^ 
It seems to me that instead of refusing to pay taxes 1 
wouldaak joutodo one thing, which will bring in nn-ei' 
greater profit to yourself and to all of us— jou can S"f 
the agriculturist not to pay rent Not non payment ef 
taxes but nonpayment of rent What is rent? ■■ 
IS an unjust impost The landlord rccicrcs It-' 
rent, on wint right ?— ts the farmer of Governmee' 
rerenue The Government fixes a cetam amount ef 
revenue ujion tlic land and asks my frieniis-li'" 
will JOU undertake to pay me on a delmite dite, d" 

rerenue and I give you the right to collect It from d' 
tenants— that is llie origin of flic /cmlnadary s) sic' 

1 licy arc rer enue farmers The ter nine w as farmed anf I 
conlraclerf oul to the /cmindars by the Gorernment a"'j 

tlie> are rcctirmg from the tenants w hat they hare uJi 

riAht to receive, ft wilt he a legitimate 111, nj to start >| 
lovement, nol for the non |taymcnt of taxes hut ' 



start a • movement, as soon as possible, among the 
Vaiyats for the non-payment of rent. That would be 
•striking — killing two birds by the same stone (laugh- 
ter). Because, you must understand it, that this system, 
the present Bureaucratic system is supported by the 
^etnindary system (hear, hear) and by getting hold of the 
i/^emindars, by withdrawing your co-operation from them 
*by asking people not to pay rent you can, as I said, 
'kill two birds by the same stone. I am not for non- 
payment of taxes in a general way. I am for non-pay- 
ment of a special tax for a special purpose which must 
be definitely laid down. But I can say that the more 
effective weapon to bring down the Government upon 
' their knees is to ask the raiyat not to pay rent. If you 
can organise it, you will be doing much greater good 
' to the cause than by simply talking that we won’t pay 
taxes. 

Noh Co operatiox IK Orncui. Edvcatiok. 

Th;n, my dear friends, there remains another thing. 
You ought to withdraw your co-operation from Govern- 
ment schools and colleges. It is no new cry in Bengal — 
your CoIlegeSquarc is familiar with that old cry. Panthir 
r Math — where the present Metropolitan College Hostel 
I stands— i< still resonant with that old cry. Every 
town in Bengal remembers that old cry. Boycott 
the University, boycott Government schools and 
colleges. We tried the experiment. We failed. Why ? 
Because India did not come to our help. We failed, 
bccajite. vai emw xtyiW t.'oV Twakx 

■ r.ccesfar^* sacrifice that was needed of them (shame, 
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shame) Do not cry shame Human nature is h® 
nature— IV hat IS the good of crying shame Know 

fact, that IS all ft failed because proprietors of pm 
colleges who were also political leaders, would not g 
p t eir colleges If the proprietors of private schools 
colleges in 1906 and 1907 honestly, loyally had tluo' 
themselves into the \at.onal Education Movement, I 
not know what would have become of the fate of the 
buildings (The Calcutta University) now » 
they withheld support More than that, not 0 !• 
they would not give their own colleges hut th' 
came to control ours They became members of rt' 
^atioiial Education Society Perhaps we could 
do vv ithout them, neither could we do with ll't® 
( aughtet) That was our tragedy The National EdW 
1 , 0 " '''“'="'cnt failed in Bengal because India led » 
•alone , because our leaders were not loyal to the call 0' 
ht country .because our leaders left us and went f 
e ack of the Government of Lord Mmlo 
encuraged it to use the arm „( repression to ?”> 
down our legitimate national movement We fade' 
then ow mg to these reasons But men rise to hig’-« 
stages through their failures, and because we tall"' 
n 1907, there is no reason to fear that vve sliaH 
tail also 19-0 The time has come w lien w c musi 
revive, reorganise in the same way, i„ the same .pint c 
•el sacrilice. „l tlic same .p„.t of delermination-vc 
nalin national education movement, bccaovf 

■ Mional education must form the foundation of wtH’ 
dravvin,, eo-operaiion Iron, „,e Government tlirou " 



gradually withholding from Government service 
The middle classes, the intellectuals of Bengal 
and elsewhere have no opening or very little opening 
outside the legal profession or the Government 
service now, and unless you create openings for them, 
unless you give the rising generation a different kind of 
education, different from what they have been receiving 
— an education that will fit them to earn their livelihood 
deceptey, honourably, better than they might be able to 
earn whether in the so called learned professions or in 
the service of the Government, you cannot expect them 
to withdraw from these. National Education will lay the 
foundation of the movement of Non Co-operation 
stronger and deeper in the very life of the nation. 
National Education, therefore, is another positive 
movement not exactly of Non-Co-operation but as 
preparatory — specially preparatory — to the movement 
of Non-Co operation. 

Nox-Co-operatiok ANn The Legil Pkofessiox. 

Then as regard to law. As I have said 'that the 
police and the army discharge the primary [unctions 
of the Government, so do the Courts of Justice. You 
cannot with draw your co-operation from these 
Courts any more than you can do from the police 
or the army. But here also what you can do, is 
this. You can carry on a propaganda among the 
people not to come to these courts unless they are 
forced by the law of the land to. do so. Criminal 
cases are divided into two classes— cognisable and 
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consequence of these things, the iawyers will have to 
withdraw 'co-operation from the present Adminstration. 

^ XON-Co OPERATION As A CONSCIEN’CF. MOVEMENT. 

Then again, with regard to the Khilafat. I have so 
long considered the question from the political stand- 
point only. But if a man feels that his conscience 
demands, his religion demands that he should have 
nothing to do with the present Bureaucratic Govern- 
ment, in this I have nothing to say to him and it 
is because he must follow the dictate of his 

conscience. If my Moslem friends believe that it is 
against their conscience, it is against their religion to 
co-operate with a Government that lias hurt there 
religion, the Government which has acted as an enemy 
towards the Khilafat ; if my Moslem friends thinh 
that it is their religious duty to refuse co-operation 
" ith the Government, tf'en they must do so. 

There is no consideration’ here of primary or 
secondary functions of Government ; there is no 
consideration here of so far and no further (cheers). 
Because conscience puts no limit to a man’s obliga 
tions. If rxjy conscience demands that I sliould 
jump from here to this Square/ Colltge Square ), I 
Wust do it. I cannot measure the s:rength of my 
l^gs then. Con.science is a tyrant. And so far as my 
Mahomedan friends arc concerned, if they believe 
^hat their conscience calls for absolute withdrawal 
co-operation from the present Government, 
ecause they look upon this Government as the 
6 
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enemy of tl)e Khilafat, they must do it If an)body 
else s conscience demands that because of the Punjab 
outrages and other things he cannot co operate m 
anj form, in any matter, or in any degree with tbs 
Goiernment, that is a matter n Inch 1 must 
to every man's honesty — I must leave it 

his o\%n conscience But so far ns t'* 

political ^spect of this question is concerned 

so far as the constitutional issue involved i’’ 

this question is concerned so far as national 

issues are concerned I thinl we 
discriminate, in the «aj in which I have indicate^ 
between the primary aid secondary functions 0^ 
Government nncl cooperate to the extent that "C 
must do so in regird to the primary functions hu' 
refuse to co operate m regard to the sccondat/ 
functions 


Hk4i,Lnhmi‘soi tin Khihiat 
Hut wilhrcg-ird even to m) Mahomedan 
I hive to ask one question here Who are the 

enemies of the Khilafat? lord Chelmsford?" 
110 Ills Lxcelecncy sajs, he is not— poor lus' 

he emnot (laughter) Who ire the real enemies uf 

the Khilafat then ? Not the British Burcauency 
India. Then who brought iliout the dismcmhtrine n* 
of the lurkish 1 mpire ? It is the British plutocrat 
not the British Bureaucrats m India— it is th'* 
British plutocrats who are after the oil ficH' 
i Mosul. «)io ore after the rich resources 
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Mesopotamia—the men who are after the economic 
exploitation of the of the Middle East. They 
are the real enemies of ^ the Khilafat. The Govern- 
ment here is a helpless tool, in the hands of ' 

the Anglo-Indian plutocrats. The Government in 
London also is a tool in the hands of British 
plutocrats. It is the capitalist who pulls the strings 
and Lloyd George jumps (hear, hear) ; it is the capi- 
talist who pulls the strings and M. Millerand 

dances; it is the capitalist who pulls the strings 
all the world over for the economic exploitation 
of weaker peoples and unprotected territories. The 
Turkish Empire has come to its present miserable 
condition owing to the greed of the British and 
French and Italian capitalists. They are the real 
'enemies of the Khilafat, — not Lord Chelmsford— not 
fhe British Government in India. My dear Mahomedan 
friends, this is the truth. The real enemies of your 
Khilafat are the plutocrats, and why do you like 
to withdraw co-operation from the poor Bureaucrats 
leaving the plutocrats in their palaces ? Withdraw 
your co-operatioii from every mill that is working 
ihere (hear, hear)— those that are worked in this 

'Country by foreign capital. Go among the 

'masses and ask them to see that the religion of the 
(Prophet forbids association with the enemies of Islam. 

, fi' cooking for them, are they not associating with 
'Ihe enemies of Islan ? In blacking their shoes, in 
; driving their coaches, are not they assisting 
fthe enemies of Islam? You would, ask the police to 
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give up their service — you would ask the arm} to 
to gue up their service , why do you look far , while 
the weapon, the remedy is near at hand (hear 
hear) — in the very hollow of your hand ? Ask 
them, if you are honest, if you believe that no 
faithful Mussalman ought to associate with the 
enemies of the Khilafat — ask them to do this Th* 
enemies of the Khilafat are the plutocrats , they are 
those who are exploiting your labour, your materials 
for their profit in this country , they are those 
who are making arrangements for exploiting the 
labour and resources of Mosul and Mesopotamia for 
their profit , tliey are the real enemies of Islam— 
the big British capitalist combines that have egged 
on the British Cabinet in this matter of peace treaty 
with Turkey These plutocrats — British, French and 
Italian— they are a multitudinous race, they have many 
forms and many appearances They ire like the 
octopus and it is they who are the enemies of 
Islam it IS they who have brought this misery upon 
Ishm , it is they who have arranged for the 
spoliation of Mesopotamia and Mosul , it is they 
who are the cause of the deprivation of the hbcrt 
les of Asia Minor, Syria nnd Palestine — and you 
ought to withdraw your co operMion from them 

Poor Government — I pity the Government They 
have to pay for the sms of tmny people; poor Lord 
Chelmsford is payiig for the sms of the British 



trom tne .British plutocrats, and it you do this l 

will join with you (cheers). Because the withdrawal 
economic co operation with the exploiters ol the 
natural resources of our country and our cheap 
labour — is a^duty which the love of our country, 
the love of humanity imposes upon me and you, 
upon every Indian, irrespective of whether he is a 
llahomedan or a Hindu. Therefore, I say, it is not 
merely a political need— it is more economic than 
political. And we mnst strike at the economic 

exploitation of the country and, in doing so, Swadeshi 
and Boycott must be our powerful weapon in this 
campaign of Non-Co-operation. We tried it in Bengal 
13 years ago. We failed. But we achieved 

something also. The new spirit in India, we thank God, 
is not altogether without indebtedness to the Swadeshi 
and Boycott Movement in Bengal. Then Bengal stood 
alone Now India is at your back. Fear not, because India 
is at your back. Take up Boycott, take up Swadeshi — 
boycott in the widest sense of the term, boycott 

not of goods but of association also — economic asso- . 
ciation, commercial association and trade association. 
If we do it, I think we shall be able to win our 
freedom to which God has called us, much more 
easily and within much shorter time than you seem 
to think now. Lord Chelmsford has said— it is the 
most foolish of all things. Well, well, His Excellency 
has a right to say anything he pleases. But whether 
it is the most foolish of all foolish things or the 
wisest of the most wise things will be seen. And it 
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uill depend, whether it is to be foolish or wise 
upon >our determination upon your spirit of self 
sacrifice and upon your strength The issue before 
you IS clear Enthusiasm combined with discrimination 
prudence combined with courage — devotion to dutj 
and to country— if these things come 1 ha'C 
no doubt, that w hat is characterised as the most 
foolish of all foolish things will turn the wisdom of 
the wise, by the wiU of God into folly and 
consternation 
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NON-CO-OPERATION AND THE KHILAFAT. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been speaking 
for the last three or four days on Non-Co-operation 
and although I thought that what I told you on tlie 
last occasion was all that had to be said, it seemed 
to me, on second thought, that we might profitably 
consider in a special lecture the question of the Khilafat 
in regard to Non-Co-operation. 

Egyptian Indepbm>L!*cc. 

Since tl^en, Jiowever, an important nens has come 
to this country which may not be without its 
reference to the question that we are consi- 
dering, viz. the Khilafat and Non-Co operation 
and also to the ideal *and the objective that we 
have in view. That news is the proposal to 
form a Treaty of Alliance between Great Britain 
and Egypt — a treaty by which Great Britain agrees 
to recognise Egyptian independence ( loud and con- 
tinued cheers). Now, gentlemen, the question that you 
and I have to consider is this. Has this new 
development in British Imperialist policy any 
reference to our own stuggle for national emanci- 
pation ? That is a very natural question that 
arises in our mind when we read the news that 
Lord Milner and the Egj’plian Mission headed 
by Zaghlul Pasha have agreed to a certain understanding 
for the settlement of the Egyptian question. 
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Hitherto ue have been used to link Egypt and 
Ii dia together in our stri^gle for political emancipa 
tion in the British Empire Years ago, 12 years 
ago 11 years ago stnctlv speaking a \ery important 
article appeared in the Times newspaper, on the 
24th of May 1909 m its Empire Day Supplement 
In that article it indicated a certain line of 
policy of British Imperialism Those nho read 
betv\een the lines could at once see the inspira 
tion of Lord Milner behind that imp rtant article 
In that article the Time* said that the Briiisb 
Empire uas not one but really tio, combined into 
one One uas the self goiernii g Empire includi g 
Great Britain and the Dominions llie otjitr m is 
the depending or dependent Empire including the 
Crown Coloniea, the I’rotectontes and India* Eg)pt 
and India and the Crovin Colonies went toge{*'€f 
to constitute the dependent Empire^ ulile Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia South Africa TntI Lev 
Zcaland^ — all these White Dominions of the Empire 
constituted the sell governing Empire, and the self 
governing 1 mpire was also the governing Empire 
either at present or was meant to be in future in regard 
to the dependent Empire That wa-. the ‘Times 
|)oIjcj The ‘limes said that these the depending 
1 mpire and tlic self governing J mpire are essenlia 
each to the other and the depending Empire wints 
the self-gcvcrning Empire to guile it, to educate 
It, to tram it, to protect it, to develop its resources 
d therehj lead it to -v higher state nl 
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civilisation. That was the place of the depending 
Empire. The depending Empire meant Egypt and 
Indi-*, and Egypt and India ofTered a ground for the 
cnhivation of the altruistic sentiment of Hritisli Imperia- 
lism for the uplift of men. And as regards the self- 
governing Empire, tlity are bound together by ties of 
common language, thej' are bound together by common 
civilisation, they are bound together by common inspira- 
tion to work together for the up-lift and regeneration of the 
depending Empire. That was in 1909. This idea 
of dual Empire runs through everything that has been 
done during thi last ten years in India including the Mon- 
^•’gii'Chelmsford Reforms in regard to India. This idea 
tuns through it, namely, that they are to uplift us, they 
are to guide u.«, they are to train us, they are to protect 
us, they are to develop us, they are to cinlhe us and 
gradually they are to help us to a high state even of 
political existence. This idea rune through the whole 
policy of Egypt and India. Now, suddenly we find 
that the British have recognised or arc prepared to 
recognise, the independence of the Egyptians. Now 
this is 19ZO. In 1916, in the summer ot that year, just 
^ little more or less than four years ago, Lord Milner 
I'imself in his address to the representatives of the 
t)omin:ons Parliamcnt.s, representatives of Cana<Ia, 
Australia and South Africa who h.^d come to 
England in the summer of that year, — Lor<l 
Milner addressing these Dominions representatives then 
ou a visit to England, said, when he was discussing the 
problem of Impericl reconstruction and reconstitution 
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of the Empire that it would needlessly complicate the 
tasl immediate!) before them* mark every word — ‘itvvo'pl‘1 
tieedles«>l) complicate the task before them What 
the task ? The task is * that of devising a means h> 
which the Dominions can share vvitli the United Kir'S 
dom in the supreme control of the Empire " Now 
was the policy of British Imperialism in 1916 At present 
Great Britian controls the policy of the Empire — it 

tEtt, Va\t.v5,E w-bLlch 

practical!) direct the polic) of the Empire with reg^*'^ 
to the Dependencies the Protectorates and the Cro"’’ 
Colonies and Lord Milner said that the task 
them IS of levising means b\ which the Domimc»>''’ 
could share viththe United Kingdom in the supre^r*® 
control of the Empire It would needlessly coraplic^^® 
their task if they were to try and deal at the san’® 
time with the future of India where self government 
in Its infai C) or with those of ihe Dependencies 
which It exists m various degrees or does not exist st 
al In 191C Lord Milner said that the cannot discuss 
this question of the future of India or of the other 
Dependencies — evidently including Lgypt also TO 
that ‘ lb not to den), however that a day may come wh^n 
having proved themselves capable of locvl autonoiUj 
some or all of t*-em vvill be entitled to represents 
tioii in the Imperial Parliament But the timeatwld^h 
and the extent to w Inch such representation should he 
accorded to them are quite unforeseeabk at present 
to give It to them, while local self government 
•3 htiU iix Its rudimeatar) stag,e would be puttio" ihc 
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cart before the horse.” Non*t you see clearly — in 1916 
his lordship, Lord Milner tvas not prepared to pay any 
thought to the problem of the political future, inside the 
British Empire, either of India or of the other Depend- 
encies including Egypt. During the war and even 
before the war we had been told repeatedly that Egypt 
was not fit to govern herself. In 19I0-11 when I was 
in England, I met Egyptian Nationalists — leaders of 
the Egyptian National Movement and they were then 
more or less exiles from their own homes, because 
of the repressive measures of Lord Cromer and the 
Government there. During the war we Knew, though 
we heard very little of the internal condition of 
Es>'pt,— but it is generally known that during the 
War Egypt was practically converted into a military 
garrison. Last year, this time when I was going to 
England, I tried to land in Egypt, but I could not 
land even in Suez because it was under military law 
and a permit from the Officer Commanding had 
to be get, before any foreigner, whether Indian or 
anybody else were allowed to land in Suez or any 
other part of the Egyptian territory. That was la'st 
yoar. What has happened since then ? Have the 
Egyptians developed over-night, by some magical 
mfiuence (laughter) the powers of self-government ? 
Kow have they worked this miracle in the course of a 
fed Weeks ? Because it was fairly’ well known even 
"•hen this Milner Mission went to Egypt that they 
"ere not there with a view to grant or recognise 
Egyptian independence, but to do something 
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movement in India may lend, strength to that unrest in 
Egypt and the Egyptain unrest may lend strength to the 
Khilafat movement and the Moslem sentiment in 
India for freedom and autonomy, (cheers). Now it is 
politic, it is wise always to take care of your rear- 
guard, to protect your back when you are fighting 
your enemies. Secondly, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance and it is the height of wisdom when you are 
fighting a number of enemies, to draw one or two 
away from the enemies camp on to your side, 
so that by drawing him away you may be able 
at once to weaken your opponents and strength- 
en yourself.- That seems to me— I am rather 
an evil-minded person— clearly to be the policy that 
has prompted this measure of generous wisdom of 
British statemanshtp. 

India aNO EovrTUN iKDErESDEScE 
But how does it affect us ? That it is likely 
they think not we— to weaken not only our 
Khilafat movement itself, but by withdrauing 
the sympathy and support of the Egyptian Maho- 
medans from what was hetherto our common cause, 
it may weaken the strugle for India s freedom. It 
may— 1 do not say it will, because God confounds 
always the wisest among men even in their very 
wisdom. So I do not say it will, but it may. But 
there is another consideration w ith regard to this. 
You and I have been thinking for many years past 
of Working out our freedom inside the federation ■ 
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British Empire Imperial Bederation has been for 
the last 10 or 12 years the sheet anchor of our 
hope for national freedom We thought that the 
day A%as coming when Great Britain would ha\e to 
reconstitute her Empire upon a federal basis an! 
v\hen she started this work, of Imperial reconstruc 
tion or reconstitution, upon a federal basis, she 
would bt forced to admit India and 1-gypt and other 
Dependencies to an equal place with the VVhite Pomi 
nions and the United Kingdom, in this Imperial Eederi 
tion We were all looking forward to it and because we 
were dreaming of this ImpernI I ederation wegaicup 
the ver> thought of sovereign, isolated independence 
for Indin I m)self had been seeing the iision 
of an ImpernI rederalion which would mediate be 
tween nationalism 'iiul imiicrsal humanil) in the 
course of modern historic evolution I wis. looking 
forward to such a neveIopm**nt of the Imperial 
policy which would couert the present Ilnti‘*h 
Empire into something like the United Stites of 
ever) nalioinlit), of evcr> pnncjpility, of c\ci) countr> 
inside the Britisli 1 rnpire— absoKtel) free in regard to 
their own affairB but combined willi the representative-' 
of the ollitr members of the 1 mpire for the comnim 
governance of the I mpirt — for tlie regulation of 
th- common polic) of the I mpirc fliat was the 
ideal whi-h was leading us on and that id al 
led ui to give up oufd m*ind for sovereign lutioml 
in^priHVncc and 1 refer tile somewhat limited free lorn 
a federal umon But if 1 has got her 
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independence — if Great Britain |has been forced to 
to recognise the independence of Egypt, the question 
before you and me to*day is: is not our vision 
of an Imperial federation a dream, a delusion and 
a snare ? ^ rcheers). That is the first question that 
arises in our mind. Because, if British Imperialisin 
had any serious idea of working out a federal 
constitution in the Empire, it would not have rushed 
with almost indecent haste to grant sovereign 
independence to Egypt. 

ItE-coNsuiEniiioN OF Our Iokal and OcJEcnve. 

Therefore it seems, my dear friends, that the 
lime has come when we must reconsider our 
own position, reconsider the Congress creed itsell 
reconsider whether we shall not put forward 
tile same thing on behalf of India which British 
statemanship has olTercd to Egypt ^hear hear). 
And 1 say it for this reason- As 1 have repeatedly 
s.aid, 1 would prefer a Federae Union with the other 
members of the present British Empire, to Sovereign 
Independence. But this new Egyptian policy indicates 
that there is little hope of the present day British 
Imperialists working out this Federation in time to 
enable us to win our freedom before uc die as 
a race. Therefore I say every Congressman and 
every politically mided Indian — be he a Hindu 
or a Mahomedan— will ha\-e to seriously reconsider 
now whether it is not necessary, in view of the latest 
dcvelopement in Imperial polic)' indicated by the results 
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of the conference between the Milner Mission and the 
Egyptisn Mission headed by Zaghul Pasha — whether m 
\ lew of this development— it is not our duty a*? 
much to our^eUes as to the Empire and to 
the whole of humanity to restate our ^ideal and 
objective, whether we shall not put forth the 
same demand for independence which his been 
recognised bi Ilritish statesmnship in the case of Egypt, 
(hear liearj 

Nov LO CPFPATION ASD1I11 New IueaE 
Now, gentlemen, in putting forth this demand'* 
in fighting lor our Ireedom, we shall have to adopt 
practically the same measures winch wt ha\e been 
discussing during the last 4 or 5 days, iiz, Non-Co 
openiioii ( do not know whit effect tins Egyptian 
settlement will have upon the KInlafat movement 
in India, upon tiic KInlafat sentiment in lndiit-**butit 
seems to me that weeannet allow this diplomitic move 
on llie part of Hritisli stitevmaiisliip to any wiy 
weaken or deinonhsc the Khililit movement in India 
As regards tlie Kliilalit movement wc must under 
stand onr thii g We, who ire non Maliomrihns must 
unlcfstind our thing, vir that though the Khililit 
question Is i rihgiotis question with our Maliomcdm 
friends, it is t (» If ■'S 1 iitil political question with 11s 
1 supji jrt tin Khll tfit movemdit (hear, h^ir) though not 
Oi fcf-ntiniff t il grounds I honour sentiment - 1 
sympathot \ itli ny Mahomedin friends in the hour 
of their tn I’ilr— I full) sy nj» ithise vi itli tliem In llinr 
TltvA TO'VWA vnv 
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religion which is bound up wganically with integrity 
of the Khilafat (hear,, hear). As the Roman Catholic 
religion is bound up organically with the Catholic 
Church, so Islam is with the Khilafat. As Bhudhistic 
piety is bound up with the Sangha, so is Islam with 
the Islamic Brotherhood. There is no Islam apart 
from the Islamic brotherhood or fraternity and they 
are organically bound up together like thought and its 
expression,*— like the soul and the body, Islam is the 
soul and Islamic fraternity is the body of that soul 
and the Islamic Fraternity is symbolised in the 
institution of the Khilafat. If the Khilafat goes the 
symbol or the instrument of the common life of 
islam goes, and if the symbol or the instrument of the 
common life of Islam goes, Islam cannot live long. That 
is the view that I take of the Khilafat movement and I 
sympathise fully with the struggle of my Mahomeian 
brethren for the maintenance of the purity, as they 
understand it, the integrity as they believe U, of their 
O'vn religion. I sympathised with the struggle of the 
Hugeonots — we sympathised with the struggle of the 
French Hugenots. When we read of the story of the 
iight for religiou.s freedom, when we read of the 
storj' of the flight for the conscience of the French 
Hugenots, we arc thrilled with a symprtthy for them. 
Are not wc f When wc read the story of the struggle 
for the religious freedom of the British I’urilans, do 
"c not feel a thrill in our own hearts, at the bravery, at 
the devotion to truth, at the loyalty to conscience and 
the courage and sacrifice of the Puritan Christians. Yet 
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i am not a Hugeonot,— -I am not a Christian — simply 
an ordinary man, a sensitive human being, one «bo 
holds every religion in reverence, who believes that 
every religion is a revelation of God in its own place 
and in its own time to those who follow/it. 

Parties of the Khilafat Movement. 

We, who believe like this, cannot 'be indifferent 
to the w oes of our Mahomedan friends w hen they see 
and JDelieve that their religion is being hurt by British 
Imperialism and European Imperialism. I sympath- 
ise w ith them not on sentimental grounds— that 
IS a high ground. Mere sympathy wobld >'ot 
lead me to identify myself with the KhiU^®^ 
movement. It would be necessary to have somethmS 
else ; and I identify myself with this move- 
ment not on sentimental grounds but for high politic®^ 
reasons. I recognise .and 1 want every Hindu to re- 
cognise •this that the future of India not of the 
Mahomed.ins only but of the Hindus as w ell, the future 
and freedom of ihe Indian nation, depend almost entirely 
upon the preservation of the integrity and the independ- 
ence of the Turkish Empire (Ijcar, hear). Because 
Turkey goes— it is practically gone, for the 

time being, I hope Persia %\ill go. Persia is goin"- 
If Persia goes, Afghanisfhan will not be able to Jon? 
retain its independent |>ositioii. And if Turkey gcie^, 
Persia goes, Afghanistban goes, then what happen^ ^ 
From San Francisco to the borders of China, ‘as I snid 
'la aontiv-c oecas-loa, the 
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region, one-third — more than one-third, of Asia 
along with Africa,, come under direct Christian 
influence. That is a danger to. Asia— that ,is a danger 
to the Asiatic culture as much as it is to Island 
■—that is a danger to Jndia. These Maliomedan States 
have been a bulwark of Indian freedom. Every Inde- 
pendent State in the neighbourhood of a despotic govern- 
ment works for the weakening of that despotism, because 
a despot always stands in fear of his rival. But if all 
these independent States are wiped off from the face 
of the Asiatic map the result will be an increase in the 
despotism~.i-ii\, the greed of capitalist Military Impe- 
rialism of 'Europe. Therefore ! want the Khilafat to 
remain— I want Persia and Afghanisthan to remain. 
And^on these political grounds I not only sympathise 
"ith the Khilafat movement, lidentify myself as an 
Indian nationalist wholeheartedly with it. With me 
the Khilafat is a political question — it is not a 
question of conscience. With my Mahomedan 
friends it is a question of conscience added to 
J'l political . question. The Mahomedans also, now 
at any rate, have recognised their place in the 
■scheme of Indian Nationalism. Mahomedans, also, 
are recognised as Nationalists. And as Nationalists 
riiey have a political interest in the preservation 
of the integrity and ^independence of the Khilafat. 
As Mahomedans they have a religious intere.st in 
the prcser%'ation of the independence and integrity 
of the Khilafat. And we who are non-Mahomedans 
Identify ourselves, with this Mahomedan movement 
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from clearly, distinctly political reasons 
there be no mistake about it. We support 
Khilafat on political grounds and I ha\e explained 
those grounds to you 

Non the question comes — the Khilafat mo\emW* 
with regard to Non-Co operation Hon far can 
go with the Khilafat in this matter, 1 have already 
indicated to you that the Central Khila^^^ 
Ccim.ro.vttAe \\3.ve ptacUcaUy dedweA t.Vvan«V\, wvate 
less progressively, for absolute Non-Co operation 
The Central Khilafat Committee have declared, for in 
stance, for the mthdranal of candidature fr‘’™ 
the nen councils Here 1 cannot follon the**’ 
They have also called for other steps 

Non Co operation As I told you the othe» day ou* 
Non-Co operation as a constitutional movement 
be confined nithin Constitutional limits Non 
operation must not strike at those functions of 
State which are primary functions Non Co 

operation must help the preservation of 
State and at the same time fight the autocracy of 
Government That is our policy But with rega*^ 
to the Khilafat, as I told you the other day, wh^a 
it IS a question of conscience, constitutional consid^ 
rations cannot enter into it If my conscience demands 
to do anything — if my conscience demands a thing w hi®^ 
13 against the constitution of the Government 
my conscience must be obeyed though Government* 
may fall (hear, hear) ‘Tiat Justitia ruet ccelum" I®*- 
oatice reign though heavens should fill— Jet conscien®® 
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reign though Governments fall (hear, hear). There- 
fore so far as it is a question of conscience ue 
must accept what the conscience of the Mahomedans 
demands and must lend our moral support to that 
movement of conscientious Non-Co-operation even if 
•t oversteps the limits of constitutional agitation, 
'vithout informing the rights and libertees of other 
people, though we may not ourselves practically follow 
or join it. That is our position in regard to the 
Khilahit Non*Co-operation 

With regard to the boycotting of the new councils 
the question with the Klulafat Committee is a ques- 
tion of conscience. They say that they cannot co- 
operate in any shape or form with a Government 
which has acted in the way that this Government 
has done in regard to' the Khilafat. That is their 
position. And I repeat once more, that position 
being based on conscience 1 have nothing to 
say about it. Hut with me, Non-Co-operation is not a 
question of conscience — it is with me, as a Non- 
Maljomedan, a question of policy. It is a means 
*0 an end and with me the question is what is 
the end. 


Okjfctive Of Xon-Co opf.ratiov. 

What is the objective of our Non-Co operation 
movement. So far as the conscientious non-co- 
operator is concerned Non-Co-operation itself is an 
^d. He has not to consider results, because his 
conscience demands that he should withdraw co- 
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operation from the Government and he must obey 
hjs conscience whateier may be the consequences 
either to himself or to others So far as Mahomedans 
are concerned, there is no question of the object — there 
IS no question of the end — the end is the obedience 
to one’s conscience But with us— who are non 
Mahomedans v\ho are Non Co operators not on 
conscientious grounds but on political grounds— "Uh 
£f^ (he ts tthst es the object of Non Co 

operation ? Why do we start this campatga of Non 
Cooperation? Our object is to weaken— to paral>se 
more or less, the administration That is the object 
of all passu e resistance To bring such irresut 
able pressure upon the administrative machinerj 
that It will either ha\e to stop working or 

surrender itself to the will of the people (he^r 
hear) That is the object of Non Co operation, 
either to slop the working of the administratue 
machinef) or to force those wlio control the 
machincf) to surrender themselves to the "ill 
of the people And every means, every proposal 
111 regard to \on Co operation we must judge 
b) Its end We are asked to give up honourarj 
titles and ofTices and we judge of it by tins means — 
will It weaken the Administration? I sa>, yes, not 
materially but morally and that is far more important 
thm matcrnlly weakening the Government The 
(jovernment rules in the way that it rules us as now, 
Ixrcause of our slavisli mentality We are a race of 
' vci The best aroony us are -sJLaves Aotbeirmind^ 
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{shame, shame). There is no shame, my friends, 
because water never, rises above its level, and when you 
have been a nation of slaves for so many hundreds of 
years the national mind cannot easily, simply by a few 
«ords from anrorator,. cure itself of its inherent slave 
nature. The slave mentality is there. You see it every 
day in your newspapers. Your ihoughMeaders do 
think courageously. Your politicians dare not 
handle public questions with courage. Your statesmen, 
if there be any, are statesmen only in compromising 
(laughter}. That is the quality of your statesmanship— 
limid and cowardly. That is the character of the whole 
nation and this slave mentality Is the real root of our 
present servitude. And by declaring withdrawal of 
co-operation from the Government, by giving up all 
honorary ; titles, decorations and honourary offices, we 
remove the slave mentality of the people, we free 
the mind of the people. Therefore, it is part of the 
scheme of Non-Co operation. By asking the police 
not to go beyond their legitimate duties but to 
refuse to obey their superior officers when they order 
them, not to preserve peace but to disturb peace, 
"hen they order them to act as provocative agents, 
"hen they order thein_ directly or indirectly to cook 
conspiracies, when they order them to spy on honest 
citizens, when they order them to break peaceful 
processions and gatherings — by asking them to 

refuse to obey these, we create a moral force in 
the community. The policemen ought to be 
trained— ought to be asked, and if thev do 
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obey your commands you ought to oi^anise «ocia! 
disciplinary measures so that the policeman "ho 
outrages your liberties the policeman who goe-! 
beyond his legitimate functions— that policeman may 
find his reward in Government piy and pension for 
himself and his people but he shall find no help 
no CO operation in his buying and selling not m 
marrying and giving in marriage, from the members 
of his society That is Non Co operation with regard 
to the police And the same thing might be done 
with regard to others also With regard to all 
these we reach our ob)ective by weakening the 
administration In regard to the withdrawal of co opera 
lion from the capitalist exploiters of our econonuc re 
sources and our cheap labour we strike at the root ol 
our servitude because the Government of India is not 
merely an administration — administration and exploit* 
tion, as Lord Curzon reminded us many years, ago 
are parts of the same duty m the Government of 
India They are joined together like the Siamese twins 
—the exploiter and the administrator So if you hurt the 
exploiter you weaken the administration, because the ad 
ministration is for exploitation and exploitation helps 
the administratjoa Here also in withdrawing oo 
operation from the exploitation of our raw materials 
our natural resources and our labour by foreign 
capitalists, you weaken the Government You paralyse 
to a certain extent the instruments of the present 
autocratic and irresponsible administration in tlie 
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CouNcn Electioxs. 

With regard to the Councils, the question is— by 
keeping yourself outside the Councils, by refusing to ^ 
allow yourself to be elected to the Councils, will 
help to \veaken the administration ? I have told 
you in the course of these Lectures that the Mon- 
tagu Reform Act, will not secure your freedom and 
the sooner that Act is amended the better it is for 
you and me. But will you be able to compel the 
amendment of this Act along your own lines by 
withdrawing yourselves from the Councils ? You keep 
yourselves out from the Councils and accommodating 
politicians will have an easy walk over to the 
seats in the Councils (laughter) and being there in 
the Councils they will support the Ministers and the 
Ministers will support them, and they will be all 
a friendly family circle (laughter’. The whole 
machinery will go on as smoothly as the heart of 
Mr. Montagu might desire. Lord Chelmsford has been 
pleased to appeal for co-operation. ‘You Imve got 
here a wonderful machinery for working out your 
salvation. Come, put your shoulders to the wheel 
of this machinery and work it and your freed(^m 
will be yours*. That is Lord Chelmsford’s appeal. 
We know that this Act will not give us our 
freedom— not even by an inch or a jot 

or tittle. We know that if we are to get 

freedom, if we are to get Xational Independence if we 
are to have our independence recognised by .Great 
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are in the council, and we offer opposition to the 
executive Government we have no chance of replac- 
ing them ourselves. We shall be offering opposition 
continuously, permanentlyi perpetually until that 
Government falls to pieces — until the • whole system 
is broken up and is replaced by a more democratic 
— by a truly honest parliamentary system. That is 
it. Therefore opposition will destroy the present 
camouflage" and the present semblance, the present 
deceitful' appearance of parliamentary Government 
in India. And by breaking it down we shall make 
room for building up a truly honest and democratic 
system of Government in our country (hear. hear). 
Therefore, I say the dictum that parliamentary 

Government thrives on opposition is inapplicable 
to India because ours is not a pirliamentary Govern- 
nienti • Therefore our policy in regard to the 

council must be this. As Non-Co^jperators we 
shall go to the council and there ‘refuse to •Co- 
operate with the executive Government. We shall 
refuse to help them. Under the new law, the 

budget will have to be passed by the provincial 
legislative council. If we have a majority in the 

council we shall refuse to pass the budget. Under 

the present provincial constitution every l^islation 
nmst be passed by the council. If we have a 
fnajorily in the council we shall refuse’ to pass 
official legislation and by refusing to pass the 

legislation — by refusing to pass the budget we 
shall force the Governor to ha\*e recourse to 
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i^ritain a<5 an ally of the British Fmpire hkc Egvpt 
u e shall have to kill this Act — ue shill have to create 
deadlocks in the operation of thisJ\ct. so that the 
Government vviU be compelled to anietul it before 
the ten year period is over That is our pohcj or thit 
ought to be our policyf Therefore, we cannot bojcott 
these new Councils ns a part of our campaign of 
Non Co operation It has been said that Parliamen 
tary Government thriies on opposition \es, but 
jour Government is not a Parliamentary Government, 
it IS the shadow of Parliamenatarv Government 
it IS Camouflage of Parliainentiry Government* A 
merely legislative council does not constitute parha 
mentary Government The soul of Parliamentars 
Government IS the Cabinet system Dojou understand 
what the Cabinet sj stem is? That is the Executi'e 
IS formed by the party which is in the majont) m the 
legislature and this p^rty which is in the majority 
iiupphes the executive Government to-day while those 
who are in the Opposition trj to fight tins piri) 
•vrd trj to get their place to morrow Those wlio 
ire in the Opposition tc-day go to the office 
to morrow and therefore opposition m th parlia 
mentary system is like the healthy criticism 
jour schools and colleges Health) criticism 

strengthens the roots of >our knowledge, so 
parliamentary opposition strengthens the root* of 
the system of parliamctitarj administration 

It IS only in tins sense that parliamentary Govern 
tlirives on opposition, is true But i\hen w® 
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are in the council, and we offer opposition to the 
executive Government we have no chance of replac- 
ing them ourselves. We shall be offering opposition 
continuously, permanently, perpetually until that 
Government falls to pieces — until the* whole system 
is broken up 'and is replaced by a more democratic 
— by a truly honest parliamentary system. That is 
it. Therefore ‘opposition will destroy the present 
camouflage and the present semblance, the present 
deceitful appearance of parliamentary Government 
in India. And by breaking it down we shall make 

room for ’building up a truly honest and democratic 

system of Government in our country (hear. hear). 
Therefore, I say the dictum that parliamentary 
Government thrives on opposition Is inapplicable 
to India because ours is not a parliamentary Govern* 
•‘nent; Therefore our policy in regard to the 
council must be this. As Non-Co-operators we 
shall go to the counci! and there 'refuse to < Co- 

operate with the ex'ecutivc Government. We shall 
refuse to help them. Under the new law, the 
budget will have to be passed by the provincial 
legislative* council. If we have a majority in the 
council we shall refuse to pass the budget. Under 
the present provincial constitution - every legislation 
must be passed by the council. If we have a 

majority, in the council we shall refuse to pass 
official legislation and by refusing to pass the 
legislation — by refusing to pass the budget we 
shall force the Governor to have recourse to 
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his extraordinary power under the new ^ct by 
which he is authorised to reinstate the budget 
even if it be thrown away by the legislature 
That IS we shall bring out the autocracy which 
lies hidden under the present system, and if 
two successive sessions we can force the Governor 
to reinstate the budgst against the decision of the 
legislature— if ne force the provincial Governor to 
pass any law that he wants against the wishes 
of the legislature — we will create such a wild hue 
and cry in the country— such a wide wave against 
this autocracy that England will be forced to amend 
this Act And if it does not, there will b* a 
deadlock in the administration Therefore 1 ssX 

our campaign of \on Co operation, not being 
based upon conscience, but being based upon 
policy, our Non Co operation having for its object 
the weakening of the administration, tlie paralysi* 
of certain departments of the Government, with a 
view to force it to surrender itself to the popular 
will, wc cannot boycott these councils But on 
the contrarj, we ought to send only such men 
to the council who will go there to organise a 
powerful opposition there and refuse to Cooperate 
with the ministers or with the executive Govern 
ment or any boily else (hear, hear) Non co- 

operation in regard to the councils must be that 

L*1T Atl IJIL, 

Now, my friends, I must close and before I 
1 want to make a last appeal— one to the 
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Government, and ' one to you- To the Government 
my appeal ■’ is— we have been repeatedly told that 
this '-Non-co-operation movement conceals a great 
danger to the peace and order in the country. 
I do :not believe that there is -any danger of 
the disturbance of peace in this Non-Co-operation 
movement. There is no danger to it in any case 
as long as Mahatma Gandhi { loun cheers) is at 
the helm of it. He is for Non-violence and so far^ 
he has restrained the otherwise irritable and inflama- 
ble materials inside the Khilafat movement. The 
presence of the Hindus and their association with 
tt, are a guarantee for the preservation of peace and 
order in that movement. If we had not joined the 
movement it would have gone on its own way and 
we fear— we tremble to think, how it would have 
gone on. It is the restraining influence of Mahatma 
Gandhi— it is the restraining influence of Indian 
Nationalists who are moved by political foresight 
and statesmanly motive in throwing themselves into 
this movement— that has restrained this movement 
within constitutional limits up till now. We want 
to keep it so and we shall keep it so. The danger is 
in those provocative • actions and agencies of the 
Government which may at any time throw a lighted 
match into this powder magazine. It is a powder 
magazine— but as long as we have got the key to 
this magazine and you do not come to interfere 
with this magazine — as along as you -do not create 
friction at 'the door of it — as along as you do 
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not employ police mformers and approvers 

agents to create disturbance in it, this 
movement, so long, God willing, will rer'^®"^ 
peaceful (cheers) Therefore my appeal to 

Government is to stay their hand Mr Montagu 
raised his stick (laugh) It does not hurt any 
We also knov\ how to raise our sticl ( laugh*^*') 
He has raised his stick in parliament The Khil^^^* 

stick in this Non Co operation So I donot mind 
raising the big stick I have noticed the threat in 1 ^°’’^ 
Chelmsford s last opening speech before the 
session in Simla But I would as! his Excell^nc) 
to seriously consider what the efiect of any 
sive measure will be not upon the Khilafat 
but upon the whole country We ire pledged— ev^O 
one of 118 who has an) influence over this moietti^'^^ 
and IS religiously pledged — Mahatma Gandhi 
pledged— Mr Shauk it All (cheers) is pledged 
all the leaders of the Khilafit committee — evCX 
one IS pledged — to keep this movement 
within constitutional, I iw fol nnd peaceful 
And as long ns they keep themselves wiiliin th**® 
lunils they ought to have the fullest freedom 
thought of speech, of nssocntion of movement*^”^ 
-orgnnising themselves for n constitution'll 
Thrir conscience tno<t be respected and anvth''^'^ 
that their conscience dtimmls ought not to 
mterefered with We rhall trj, we v\ho are 
^ Jans but who have more or less tliri’"’’ 
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ourseJves into the Khilafat agitation directly 
or indirectly— we shall try, God willing, our 
'level best to restrain the niovenient within lawful, 
peaceful ‘limits -and even within ' constitutional 
limits, so far as their conscience will allow. 

But their conscience does not demand violence, 
therefore we are perfectly sure if Government will 
restrain itself, if the Government will res- 
train the enthusiasm of our C, I. D. — if the Govern- 
ment -will restrain its hands, then we are con- 
fident that this movement wjll be kept uithin 
absolutely peaceful limits. But although speaking 
•for myself and for those who have approached tiie 
question from the political point of view, although 
we may not accept the whole programme of Mahatma 
'Gandhi and the Klulafat Committee on Non-Co-opera- 
tion — although we may differ from them now in 
regard to the actual carrying out of the whole pro- 
gramme, let the Government know this, that we 
shall try so far as it lies in our power to lend 
moral support to this movement of conscience of 
the Mahomedan members of our community, and 
let the Government know this also that so far 
as it lies in our power, although wc do not accept- 
Mahatma Gandhi’s full programme to-day on 
reasonable and political and constitutional grounds, 
if repression should come upon Maliatma Gandhi — 
if the hand of repression should be laid upon the 
Khilafat movement it will be our duty as men — as 
citizen— as Indian nationalists it will be our duty 
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to accept the \*hoIe programme o( the 
movement. Ami I. for one, should very much 
the Special Congress whatever other decision 
may come to in regard to the details of this 
Non-Co-operation programme , whether it accepts 
Mahatma Gandh\‘s programme or not, one thing 
ought to be made clear, viz. that if repression 
comes upon those who arc trying to follow this 
programme at the dictate of them conscience, the 
united opinion of India, the united heart of lnd*®“" 
the united manhood of India— the united head and 
the united arm of India (cheers) will be placed at 
the service of •►the Khilafat Committee. We 
share their sufferings (hear, hear)— we "ill share 
their endeavours— we will take part in their fight 
and we will take the consequences upon ourselv'os 
(hear, hear). We v\ill not allov\ the Government 
again to divide our bouse as they divided during 
the Swadeshi agitation days in Bengal. We will not 
allow the Government to pat us on the back and say 
‘O’, jou are good boys, you are constituional , they arc 
bad boys v\e shall punish them. No my master my 
paternal Government (laughter.) If jou punish 
my brother, 1 will put my back between his back 
and your lash (near, hear) That ought to be the 
determination of every Indian at this moment. 
This is a mementous decision w hich the Congress 
ought to take up in the Special Session (hear, h^^r.) 
There should be left no doubt in the minds of 
GiyfunturnffTC, nr that Coflgnjs's- nill 
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the programme of tlie Khilafat Cominitte and throw 
Itself bodily and accept the whole programmee of 
Mahatma Gandhi and will call upon the country 
to accept and carry it out, should the Government 
try its hand of repression upon him and upon 
the Khilafat ( hear, hear ). I hope, my dear friends, 
those of. you who are delegates, who are members 
the Congress, will kindly consider these my sub- 
'^issions, and I hope when the day comes you will 
Commit yourself ami compel the Congress to commit 
•tself to this policy, viz. that if repression comes 
"'e shall accept and call upon the country to accept 
the whole of the programme of Mr. Gandhi and 
the Kliilafat Committee. Do help us God. (Loud and 
prolonged cheers,) 
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MESSAGE OF MAHATMA GANDHI . * 
TO , YOUNG BENGAL. 

' Dear Young Friendsl'l have just read an account of 
your response to th^vNation’" calll* If does credit to 
you and Bengal. I ha'd expecfcd no .less — I certainly^ 
expect still more. Bengal has great intelligence, a 
greater heart, more, than its share of the spiritual 
heritage, imagination; iaith and emotion.- There is no 
reason therefore, why Bengal should not lead. Now^ 
that you have taken the step, you will not recede. 
You had ample time to think, — you have paused and 
considered. You hold the Congress that first delivered* 
to the Nation the'message of Non-co-operation. The 
Nagpur Congress ratified, clanficd and amplified this 
declaration. The message was delivered’ in strife, 
doubt and disunion , but, at Nagpur it was re-deliver- 
^ amidst ’Joy, acclamation and practically perfect 
unanimity. It was open to you to i^use or hesitate. 

But you have chosen" fhc better,- though from 
wordly standpoint, less cautions \\ay. You dare not 
go’' back ^\lthout hurting 'yourselvest and the cause.’ 

' AVc capnot get Swaraj if not one class in the country 
IS prcpa.ed to work and sacrifice for it. Government 
'rill yield not to logic of words. It knows no logic 
save that of brave true deeds. 

Suspend studies for one year and study the raefhods 
cf bringing St\'araj, quietly even within’ one year. 



present you with this ‘hpinning-whcel, which, , is the 
secret' of Swaraj, since on rt depends India’s economic' 
, salvatidn. 1 call upon the entire Indian student ^vorId 
to suspend normal studies ; 'since these are abnormal 
times and the nation is engaged in spiritual war. Just 

as during ’the late war every 'factory was turned into 

an arsenal for turning out lead bullets,.so during this 
war*" every national school and college should be 
turned into a factory for preparing tons of yarns ^vith 
which to liberate the nation: ' 



do In other ^^o^ds, the opponents do not sufficiently 
r^c^lise the significance of the Punjab and the Khilafat 
wrongs They do not feel as the others do that these 
wrongs show conclusivelj that* the sum total of the 
activity of the present Government is injunous to 
national growth I know that thishs a serious state- 
ment to make It is unthinkable that Mala%'iyaji and 
Shastnar cannot feel the wrongs even as I do And 
yet that is precisely my meaning I am positue 
that they’ wall not put their children m a school where 
there was any likelihood of their becoming degraded 
instead of being elc\ated I am equally positive that 
they w ould not send their children to a school managed 
controlled or even influenced by' a robber who had 
robbed them of their po«sossions I feel that the 
nationV children suffer degradation m the Govcniment 
schools I feel that thcM? schools and colleges arc under 
the influence of a Go\crnmont that has deliberately 
robbed the nation of its honour, and therefore .the 
nation miisl withdraw its children from ,such schools 
It may be that some learning even m such schools may 
be able to resist the progress of degradation. it 
cannot be right to countenance n itional liumihation 
going on in the <cliools bcc-iusc some have risen above 
their cn\lronmcnt In mv opinion it is self-evident 
tint the lionoureil leaders of the nation to-jlay do not* 
realise that the Covtmmtnt-controllcd schools at® 
tainted innhe manner dt^crillotl hv me 

It mat bt urged (hat the fchooK arc no worse 
to*d ly tlnn tlicj w\re liefoie (he PimpbwTongor the 
Khilifat bre.arh, and that we toh rated them l*efotr 
t!:e events I admit that t!ie <cliools are not niu^h 



Is not the nation able to take charge of its own ecloca: 
tion >vithout any Government inter\’ention, protection- 
advice of grant ? Abandonment of the present schools 
means consciousness of our ability to educate oursel'’’^^ 
in spite of Himalayan difficulties ^ 

, SIahatma GanPH'* 

STUDENTS ARE THE ARCHITECTS OE.A ‘ 
y;AT10N*S FREEDOM. 

Friends It is your karma to hve at a great hour 
in India's destiny. For let us confess it, this Movem^P^ 
of Non-Co-operation li revolutionary in its charaefo^' 
It is pledged to a creed of non-violence : but it does 
mean to revolutionise the minds and hearts of 
people. It IS your karma to live at the birth-houf of 
such a movement. ‘That karma may be your 
if you resolve to help the Nation at this hour.' , And fl*® 
thought 1 would have you take with you to-nighf 
that you, students and youngincn, can do much. * 
knoi\ the tea'iilung given you in the Government con- 
trolled institutions is not responsive to the National 
Ideal, Your schools and colleges, as they are to-dny» 
are - , - - ' -f 

PnisoM-irouscs. 

when lliey .should be open irinrfoirs letting in the hS^*^ 
of the great Life of the Nation. Your education is not 
related to the hje oj India Do your College text-lxiofj® 
IcU you of Tagore in literature, of Shall Latif in.l.v'*’’^ 
poelrj% of Sir J. C. in science, of Hlndu-i/a«A*l«<*^ 
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in philosophy, of Tilak'or Gandhi in politics ? ' Survey-- 
ing the Indian situation several years ago. ■ LQk. Tilak 
• — “The remedy. is not petition but boycott." 
Of boycott, as a political method you read little in your 
text-books'which tell either of ‘^.constitutional ' agitation 
or, violence. Again Mahatma Gandhi's satyagraha is a- 
method -not -knonm to. your text-books in political 
■ science.^ They fell you that the basis of society is force, 
the great 'Indian leader. tells you that society lives by 
salya^ the power of the soul, the ■ ' , 

WILL-XO-SUFFER. 

For ,tl^at to me is the essential meaning and message 
oi satyagraha and non-co-operation. Europe's 'nation- 
alisms'. its very, internationals, are expressions of, 
Europe's .will-to-power. Europe> League of Nations 
. IS really a League of Imperialisms, and can not give the 
world that peace which the Nations uill not find unlill 
they become Servants of Humanity.' Of these and 
other things congenial to the Indian mind little-is told 
you in your text-books. Tlierefore I said your schools 
are prison-houses, they shut you out of the thought and - 
hfe of India; In American institutions they teach 
scichces.'humamties and -Americanism, in India they 
teach you several subjects but not, the one subject 
nehdful — India ; 

Yet I would not have you take you any de- 
pres.sing thought, I Nrish you to have the inspiring 
thought that you can do much for the Nation. The" 
motive of my talk y-dth you is to awaken, in'you, if I- 
can. ‘ faith * in yourselves and j'our powers to make a ‘ 
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mighty Nation History shows how much young men 
and 

Student Movements 

have done for the Nations Think of Athens Socrates 
was not alone a thinker he was a Patnot , and he ivished 
to help the life of Greece by inspinrig young men wth 
the ideals of truth and Beautv and Justice ^ 
comipter of youth they called thife Teacher of anaent 
Greece , he did not mind \i hat his enemies said or did 
to discredit him he went about doing good One 
of his pupils was Plato and Anstole was Plato s 
pupil and ir\ the hearts of these tuo young men- 
us readers of the Republic * and the " Politics 
knoM — in the hearts of these two Greeks who owed 
much to the inspiration of the Socratic Teaching — lO 
their hearts uas the vision of a strong moral State 
which Greece could only partially assimilate Think 
of Italy There was a time as some of you may know 
uhen Italy uas under the heels of Austna 

Mazzini 

arose with a dream of Italian emancipation in Ins 
heart and Mazzmi spread his message through students 
and young men he formed, you know, the ' Order of 
Young Italy Tlunk of the Germany of pre-War 
dajs In the days of Mcttemich Germany was in a 
sorrj state But it uas the German students who 
dreamt the dream of a great fatherland Some of 
them grew to be the great proclaimcrs of Liberty m 
German} One of them was Marx the Father of the 
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Jlodern Revolution against capitalism. Other students 
who dreamt of liberty and who, in the days of their 
manhood, served Germany in several -fields Avere 
Rngel, Heine, and Lassale. Thinlc of Egypt. ► 

* . National U:jiversity 

of Elzeher is, I believe, one of the greatest of the world’s 
universities ; ^over ten thousand students reside there, 
.every year, and are trained for nation-service ; how 
much they have helped Egj»pt by organising meetings 
-- and processions, and spreading the message of Freedom 
in villages is known to every student of Egyptian 
■nationalism. Japan owes much to her students;* 
one of them, 

! Togo, 

longed to do great things for her ; he went to Europe 
to study- Western science : he returned to Japan to 
serve her and make her great among the nations ; he 
inflicted a hcav^' defeat on Russians in the Russo- 
Japanese war ; he broke the * hypnotism ’ of 'color/ 
He proved how 'wrong^were the Western thinkers who 
conveniently believed with Hegel that Asia vviis doomed 
to be dominated byXurOpc. 

One of the latest illustrations of what students can ' 
do is supplied bj* recent happenings in Cliina. British 
diplomacy, as some of you may know, favoured Japan • 
uf the. expense of China.’ Shantung Nms snatdicd 
from China and given over to Japan. There was an 
agitation in Pekin. The Chinese officials were ‘ influ- 
enced ' ; it was hoped the agitation would die 'out. 
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But no influence or intimidation could extingui«ti 
the patriotic fire m the hearts of some 

Chinese students 

Thej resohedthat the Chine«!e officials uho had sold 
their countn for gold should go they resohed that 
China mu‘'t not sign the Peace treaty they resolved 
that until justice was done to China Japanese good? 
must be boycotted They were asked by their school 
masters not to meddle with matters * political they 
were denied svmpathy by the nch and pow erful som6 
of them were fired upon by the police some of them 
were arrested and impnsoned They were not coued 
down persecution ga\e a new life to the student 
moiement the students won the sympathy of shop 
keepers they organi<cd hartals thev organised big 
Conferences students boys and girls earned on a 
vigorous campaign of boycott against Japanese gc^ods 
\Vliat you will ask me have they achieved? More 
than there is time to tell They compelled the Cabinet 
to resign and China did not sign the Peace treaty 
Tlici influenced the merchants and Japanese good® 
were boycotted They organised Jsational rducation 
Conference The^ base spread the message of Marx 
and Plato to thousands of Milages they ha\c started 
seatral students journals They ha\c opened several 
centres of social service Tliey have crc.itcd » ne" 
intellectual revolution among the masses and their 
movement — the Student Movement — is <ccurc to dav 
against all repression and can not he cnislic-d 

I have spoken to vou of the students and young 
men of different countnes that you miy know tliat vou 
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too and othei^ such as you, the students of Sind.'can do 
much for India at this hour of India’s need., And in 
order .that you may serve her in the coming days, Iiask 
you to be in touch udth the shop-keepers, the peasants; 
the masses. , My charge against the current system of 
education is — it isolates you ; • * 

- * “ It separates you, , • 

from them ; it does not bind yoii with them in a common 
life. Them Bharata needs in the coming days ; and I ■ 
ask you to realise your unity with them, to give them 
modern knowledge, to learn of them the msdom of life 
enshrined in the old books recited by them but unknown < 
to you. Some of you, ^ am glad, take interest in the 
local flight School. We need many Night Schools ‘ 
in Sind ; but Xve need them to oUiteraU not e\nphasise - 
conventional distinctions ; we need them as bdnds of ' 

not as vails of separation between one class and’’ 
another. They have in Paris what is called the Ecole - 
Socialisle, a Sofcial School ; and one beautiful thing, 
about it is that labourers and College-students sit ‘ 
together there ; and to bring them together, eminent • 
lecturers like Bergson arc invited to give evening 
addresses at the School. I want you, students to sit 
together with the poor Labourers in your Night School ; 
sit with them in your reading room and library ; talk 
to them and mix^with them arid make them feel you 
are their friends,./ They need 5’ou, you need thefn, in the 
Ser\*ice of the Nation. ^ - • 

I want you, young men, to \dsit villages in parties • 
' during your vacations. I .want you to meet peasants ' 
and labourers and 
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SPE\K TO THEM OF SWARAJ 

and of the modem prophets of freedom. I want yon 
to create an intellectual and national awakening, in 
ever^^ village m India, But we are so few, you say; 
Bon’t think oi it, I ; only have faith in your powers ; 

and, you will work.w’onders. In a recent English poem 
named the “ Hounds of Hell ” the poet M^efield gives 
the story of a country hahnted by hounds. A saint 
; go6s to face the hounds, he turns back dismayed; 
he makes a second effort to master the hounds which 
attack his country He crosses a stream ; he passes 
into a new world, the heaven world ; there he hears the 
birds 'talking to the other, he is given the power to 
understand the language of the birds ; he finds they tell 
of ’the 

, 'r DELUSION or MEN. , , 

That delusion, according to the birds is this:— -M®** 
never guess that deep within them stand courage and 
wisdom and lovihness My young fnends, I have little 
more to say to you My message to you, to-night, 
the , 

! r 

MESSAGE or THE BlR DS 

in the story. Have faith in yourselves. Break the 
delusion th.it students tan do little for the nation ; 
Rise above the tnaya which has made you week. Be* 
Vieve in your powers and your opportunities, Remember 
that deep within you stand courage and wisdom and 
loveliness. Servants of the National Cause ask for 
your help at this hour of the mother's .needs. lOnly 
have faith in your«clvcs. Only set free the divine 
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■^vithin you And you will be among those who are to 
-achieve the salvation of Hmdusthan. 

, V Prof. Vaswani. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS AT THE GUJRAT 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

I HAVE been responsible for many important deeds 
•during my life-time I have regretted for some while 
r have been proud of others But I can say without 
the least exaggeration that the work in hand this 
moment, can be compared \nUi none I take this 
to be the most important not because the Country is 
-going to ruins, as some say, along that path, but I feel 
myself unequal to the task. This is not what courtesy 
rtakes me speak but it is what my conscience tells me. 
I would not have made this preface, had I known that 
this comes sfmply as an educational problem. Tt is 
not merely to impart learning that this institution is 
started but it is also meant to enable students to solve” 
the bread problem. That makes me enter into com- 
parison^. I feel reehng as it u ere hen I begin com- 
panng thip institution with the Gujarat College and 
other coUeges.r To me this appears great though some 
of you ma}' differ. Bricks and mortar may be playing 
an important part in your comparisons and I acknow- 
ledge the superiority I of the Gujarat College in these 
respects. All ^ong the uay-I have been thinking of 
something, which can enable me to inake j'ou set aside 
these Standards of judgment. I 'have not been able 
^ ifhif that ^metfiihg out anrf Aence T ifnd'^rayseiY m 
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Straits wherein I had never before fallen knoivingl} 
or u^nknowmglj I shaU not.be able to convince you 
o t mgs that I feel How can I convince you that this 
work IS great not withstanding the deficiencies lying 
therein ? But I have that faith and can onlj wish 
that God foster such faith in > ou f 

Not an inch of the land is ours, everything belongs^ 
to the Government, even our body It is doubtful 
ether we are masters of our oun “Souls In such a 
tragic state how can we watt for good building and 
learned men > I w ould gladly offer the prmcipalship 

0 a man< who though a man of little parts, can convince 

me that we have lost our souls and our country its 
valour and splendour I do not know whether you 
would accept him as such And so Mr Gidw am is here 
u ?T academic qualifications and 

bnght University degrees But these have not dazzled 
me I would like you to change your standards of 
judgment and make character the lest in your new 
valuations 

But here vve have a holy place and that is brought 
about by coming together of good mfcn from Rlaharasli- 
tra, Smd and Gujarat v 

I WOULD first request the ladies and gentlemen 
present here to bless the mo\ement and wish it success 
not by mere words but by deeds in sending their'*^n5 
and daughters to the institution India Ins ever 
helped such institutions financially’, progress is never 
stayed on account of hek of financial supportr But 

1 do believe that it is stay cd for lack of men, teachers and 
organisers It is» only a bad workman that quarrels 
with Ills tools -and the truest Is he, who gives the best 


> 
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uith what he has. , I would tell the principal and the 
professors that only one principle needs guide them 
here. ^ They are to teach lessons of freedom not by their 
scholarship but by their sterling character. They 
are to meet the forces of the Government with their 
divine peaceful forces. We have to nurse the seed of 
freedom into a full-grown tree of Swaraj. May God 
justify my faith in'j’on ’ I. know that I have not the 
scholarship which is expected in a Chancellor of a"^ 
University. ^ But I have my faith which has moved ' 
rne to accept it. -I am prepared to hve and die for this 
^'ork ; and L accept this high office only because I 
*mow that the same feelings actuate you. 

Now I turn to the students. I consider it a sin to 
blame them, because they are one mirror in which the 
present situation is so faithfully reflected. They are 
simple4hings and easy to read If they lack in virtue 
the fault is not theirs, but it is that of the parents, 
teachers and the king. How do I find fault with the 
Hng 5 “ Yatha praja Tatha Raja ” (as are the sub- 
jects, so is the king), is equally true as *' Yatha Raja 
Tatha Praja ".(as is the king so are the subjects), for 
^ king is a king so long as his" authority is respected. 
People are at fault and their drawbacks are mirrored 
in' the students, and hence we must try to reform 


parents, teachers and kings. Every home is a uni-, 
^versity and the parents are the teachers. The parents 
in India have ^t present foregone this sacred duty. 
We have not been able to estiiflate foreign culture 
at Its proper value. How can we expect India to rise 
with that borrowed culture ? 


We inaugurate this University not as an educational 
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institution but as a national one. We inaugurate it 
inculcate character and courage in students ; and oui 
fitness for Swaraj will be rated by this our siiccess. ' 

Tins is not the time for words but for deeds and 1 
have called upon you to contnbute your quota to th( 
national sacrifice Now I address myself tO' th{ 
students. I do not regard them as mere student* 
♦^exempt from any responsibility I regard the student* 
who have joined this institution as examples to other* 
and hence iulfihing the conditions o! teachers to 
extent. The Mahavidyalaya is founded on 'thero 
without them it would have been an impossibility 
They' realise its responsibility, and unless they realise 
this, all the efforts of the teachers will not bear fruits 
expected of them They are to fully realise why they 
have left their colleges and joined this May pod 
pour into them the strength to discharge their duties 
. during this gnm struggle, however long it lasts. ' 
This strength of conviction and not the strengtii 
in number W’ould make this institution a success and 
an ideal to the rest of India It shall be so not because 
of the wtalth of Gujarat or its learning but because 
it is the birthplace of Non-Co-operation. The ground 
was first prepared in Gujarat and the seed sown. It 
Gujarat that has suffered the birth-panges and it is 
Gujarat that htls reared up the movement. It is not 
vanity that speaks in me. 1 do not mean to say that 
I am the author of all this. I ha\'c simply been u 
Rishi. a Seer, if a I^nia like myself cah be one. ^ 
have simply givep the idea and it is worked out by mV 
colleagues. Their faith is of a' superior type. I have 
scen^it, by experience as directly' as I see the trees 



opposite, that India is to rise by non-violent Non-Co- 
operation, and even the gods cannot comnnce me 
othei^rise. But my colleagues have realised^ this by 
imagination, by reasoning, by faith Individual ex- 
perience is not the only factor in an action Faith and 
imagination do plaj* their part. 

My colleagues have grounded the weapon and its 
effect cannot be fully realised at this moment as it will 
he six months whence. But its corporate S5Tnbol is this 
Mahavidyalaya. The Chancellor, the teachers, and the 
students form the component parts of the symbol I 
am an autumnal lea/ on the tree that might fall off at 
any moment, the teachers arc the young sprouts that 
^^ould last longer but fall off at their proper time, but 
yod, the students, are the branches that would put 
forth new leaves to replace the old one^ I reque.st the 
students to have the same faith in teachers -as they 
have in me. But if you find them lack in vitality, I 
'vould ask jou to bum them in your fire of righteous- 
ness.' Such is my prayer to God and that is my blessing 
to the students. 

In conclusion, I pray to God and I wish you to join 
nie in the prayer that this Maharidyalaya help us to 
^'■in the freedom th^t would turn not only this country 
hut the world into a heaven. 


Mah.\t.ma Gandhi. 
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NON-CO-OPERATION AND IDEAL OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. , 

(Bombay Presidency StudenU* Federation.) 

I WISH to come before you as a fellow student, not 
;as a teacher and preceptor and desire to find out, wtb 
your help, what national education in India feally 
imphes. My subject to-day is simply this — “National 
Education" 

More and more, thoughtful men and women in 
India have become aware that the system of Govern- 
ment and Government aided schools and coljeges, 
which has held the field for more than fifty years^ has 
/ailed, — gnevously, lamentably failed I have had 
my own bitter cxpenence, within that system, as a 
^learner and a teacher For a long time, I' tried to 
write and to speak all I could in favour of that system. .. 
and as a' believer m that system. But little by little, 

I came to^inderstand, that it produced an atmosphere 
of servitude, not of freedom , of barrenness, not of 
.fruitfulness , of foreign, not of indigenous culture. 
Little by little 1 came to realise, how' deadening that 
atmosphere of servitude w'as to the soul I saw* 
students, with bright intelligent faces becoming more 
and more lifeless and inert, appearing more and more 
lacking in initiative and self-reliance. It is indeed a 
shame to me to have to confess to you, that, among 
the hundreds of pupils who hav^ come under my care 
in the t^n years that I was working in Delhi, there arc 
very few indeed to-day who haic learnt the quahtif* 
whicli nuke education a living power. Very few have 
acted out in thtir lJ^c^ the things that they were 

i 



taught from their books. Those who have really, done 
^0, have for the most part gone outside India and owe 
their higher character and spirit of initiative and enter- 
prise to the later and entirely new education which they 
received in America or England or elsewhere, where 
life was not lived in subjection. 

Let me give one single instance, out of a thousand, 
Wk bondage we have been held in India* 

When Lala Lajpaf ^Rai was suddenly deported, in the 
year 1907, I expressed very strongly indeed to my 
own students in St Stephen's College, Delhi, what 
indignation I felt at such tyrannical act. This action 
oy mine was reported m the newspapers, and great 
exception was taken to it by the Punjab Government. 

I went still further, and on Lala Lajpat Rai’s release' 
m November of the same year. I heartily encouraged 
the studeht’s own desire to illuminate the College 
and \vc had a brilliant festival of lamps. For acting 
in this manner, I was definitely told, that th'e Govern- 
rnent seriously contemplated withdrawing their grant ' 
from the College. The warning was given to me,-- 
and again, that such things were impossible in 
India, I replied. — ” How on earth, then, can, the. 
^dents live ? How on earth can the students breathe ' 
reply to these questions was as definitely as possible 
officially declared in the notorious Risley Circular 
''hich insisted thdt teachers should not be permitted 
fo,discusb current politics •with their otrn pupils, n ^ 

In this same year, there was a strike at the M. A. O. 
College, at Aligarh, on account of the conduct of ^me 
of the European professors. The whole College was 
a state of suppressed meeting and revolt. One 



morning', two of the noblest friends I have e\er had 
in my life —Maulavi Nazir Ahmad and Munshi 2aba- 
llah,-— came to me and asked me, with tears in 'their 
eyes, to go down ivith them to Aligarh, m order to help 
to save the^M A O College from utter disaster. I 
,went down with them Soon aftermy amval, a College 
rifeetmg vas held One of the English Professor^ 
implored me to stay in his own bungalow, while he 'ras 
aw ay at the meeting , I could not quite understand 
his meaning , but while I was seated reading a copv 
of “Punch” in an arm «chair I heard, the tramp, 
tramp, Hramp, of armed men and found that about 
hfty police, armed with nfles and bayonets, had sur- 
rounded the bungalow The English Professor had 
called them in, because he had been in fear, that his 
house would be attacked m his absence by his ov-’n 
students • Could there possibly be a more degradm? 
Situation for a teacher to be m than that It 'va® 
cquivalent'in my own mind to a disbelief in the gooi 
faith of the Indian people 

When we were departing to Delhi, I asked the 
Maul\i Sahib what adMCC he had beemable to give to 
the students, who had been so incensed that they hud 
burnt all their furniture and books He had said to 
me.-—” I told them that they were not free men, but 
«la^cs they were free men, they might act as free 
men ; but now, as things were, the only thing was for 
them to go bad: into Ihur slavery ” 1 1 said, *' MauH J 
Sahib, tliat is Icmblc advice ’* hJ: said bitterly,-^ 

” Yes, but it is (rue ” 

In after yearb, I came to know how much frue* 
than I supposed at the time, the ad\icc of the Maubu 
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Sahib W’as, when I came to discover in ray o\vn mind the 
‘Seed of servility beginning to groW up. With all ray 
might, I tried to tear them out by the roots. I tried to 
speak and to act of a free man. But all this only drove 
memoreandhiote, every day, out of the Government 
■sjstem of education. At last I came to Bolpur, and 
I have been there at Shantmiketan,— our “ Abode of 
Peace, — ^for nearly seven years, unrest-icted by any 
Government restraints and untempted by any 
Government doles and grants The only nuisance, 
uhich I cannot get rid of is the ubiquitious and perpe- 
tual espionage of the C. I D. 1 I had found these 
hght fingered gentry, prjdng into my private corres- 
pondence, when at Delhi ; I had found them even 
suborning and bribing my own students to spy upon, 
me and upon their fellow undergraduates. ' 

Even the peace of Shantmiketan is sometimes 
■disturbed by their presence. And when I go abroad, 
I am still often shadowed like a common thief or* 
pickpocket. But this price is small and insignificant 
to in return for the precious heritage of freedom 
itself, which I have found in the national institution 
at Bolpur, in such an overflowing measure 
' I cannot tell you, therefore, wth what joy I have 
welcomed the Non-Co-operation Movement on its 
constructive side when it came boldly up to these 
Colleges in bonds and said to them '* Be free f ’* I am 
a politician, and I bave no intention of taking 
part in the National Congress tit Nagpur i but as an 
ardent educationalist I can wish ** God speed *’ \vith 
all my heart to this new constructive enthusiasm 
which is already raising out of bondage schools and 
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colleges, making them self-dependent, self govemii^S 
and entirely free from all go\emment control “ 
speed ” be \Mth every such endeavour I Such ishe^ft 
felt prayer ' 

I turn to one further aspect of natio'hal education 
in India It is on this and this alone, that I shall h^'^c 
time to dwell upon to da3' The true education oi » 
ancient India in the time of her higher aspir^^tions, 
was not given amid the paraphernalia of great ugly 
"buildings and cumliersome lumiture, costing 
sums of money, but m the nat ural school roomsf of 
forest ashrams, underneath the shady trees and 
thatched mud cottages Outwardly, ihere uas every 
sign of poverty But inwardly, there were reached, 
those very forest schools, some of the highest flight® 
of human thought to which mankind has ever «ittain6d 
l^e ideal of the Brahmachan Ashram, the ideal of ’ 
forest hermitage, is not a dead ideal of the past. 

*is the very secret, so I fervently believe of Indi^® 
irue national greatness m Education It is the seef®^ 
which must be learnt afresh in the dajs of freedom' 
and' enlightenment which are now drowning 
must revive his ideal of simphaty which has" been 
snatched away from us by the West The West 
brought in its place a vulgarideal, — the ideal of bigness, 
the ideal of power That is not the ancient ideal 
either India, or China, or Japan Believe nie,*^l 
speak as a convert in this; who has been converted 
from this false religion of matcnal Europe, this worsbJP 
cfbigne«^s ind power, believe me, believe me, EuroP® 
herself and Amtncn al-o, will each in turn have to 
♦htir heads and to become humble as little cluldr'^n 
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if they are to enter into that Kingdom of heaven of 
learning in all its beauty and truth 

If you have followed the course of history, if you 
have traced the beginnings of each and all of those 
religious movements, which have left their mark upon 
In^an history, one by one in turn you wall find this* 
striking fact. It was in the age of deepest poverty and 
sacrifice and renunciation, that the torch of learning 
hurnt brightest through the night of human darkness. 
He^was in the pure simple renunciation of the forest ' 
life, that the *etemal truths of unfairer lands were 
given to manhood Later on, it was.an those Buddhist 
monasteries of Nalanda and Ta\ila and countless 
other places that the pnceless ethical wisdom of ancient 
India was lived and studied and taught. And if we 
come later down the stream of history to Islam we find 
again the same thing What penod m Islam is more 
glorious, in its li\'ing truth, than the days of the Pro- 
phet hin^self and of Abu Baker and the earliest Musal- 
man believers, when they were U\dng as one brother- 
hood of love amid the barest outw’ard poverty of the 
Arabian desert ? And again, — to turn for one moment 
to the West, — the Dark Age^ of Europe tliemselves 
"ere illuminated by the learned saintly monks of the 
Benedictive and Cistercian Orders who worked and 
studied and prayed, in their poverty and renunciation 
And" again the name of learning burnt' bright, making 
one of the greatest after-effects of that Franciscan 
movement, w’hich started ivith Poverty as its Bride, 
following the example of Jesus of Nazareth, w’ho was 
the poorest of the poor and had not where to lay his 
head. . • ' 
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The lesson is true to day — true in the very midst 
of ‘ big business, mammoth industnahsm raillionare 
capitalism side by side with sweated misery and vice 
and crime and shame — the lessort is true to day 
that in gunphcity and in simplicity alone can national 
education in India be truly founded The Bramha 
charya Ashram m itS ideal of povertyand purity and 
renunciation must be restored if our learning to day 
in India is to be worthy of the source from whence it 
sprang 

These then are some of the lessons that I have 
been learning asV student at Shantimketan These 
are the things that I have been finding out through 
my oivTi personal expenence It is these lessons m 
pure^ freedom pure simpliaty pure renunciation 
which I long uith all of you my fellow students to 
see once more restored to the Motherlland 

BandeMataram BandeMataram BandeMataram 

C F Andrews 


DUTY OF STUDENTS 
(Wellington Square Calcutta ) 

Mahatma Gandhi began by addressing the audi 
ence as fellow studi^nts as he thought that though he 
read in no college whether national or affiliated tn 
uniiei>ities established under the aegis of the Govern 
ment c' cry reasonable being ought to remain a student 
throughout Ins life The President and the other two 
spell ars who preceded him told the audience to come 
to Cwal decisJAU. ui Um. TOajLtec at withdciw-al team 



■schools and colleges that very evening. The speaker 
<iesired to i disabuse their mind of any such idea. He 
■desired that the students should not come to any 
■ decision that 'evening. . He desired to appeal tOjtheir 
intellect and not to their emotion. Instead of wishing 
them to come to any decision that very evening, he 
wanted them to retire to their closets and be on their 
knees and then seek and follow the guidance of God. 
'l^ahatma 'Gandhi tried to make it clear that^ his 
message was not to those who did not believe in an 
Almighty Power who gmdes all our steps. 

Coming to the subject-matter of the present lecture, 
Mahatma Gandhi said that the task was no small one. 
AVevare face to face with a situation such as had 
3iever been faced probably at any time throughout 
the long period of Bntish occupation. The 'British' 
Government had stabbed Islam in the back. It was 
common knowledge, that Mr. Lloyd George had made 
^ solemn promise to Indian Mussalmans. a promise 
which was repeated by him to Moslems generally 
■and Indian Moslems* in particular more tjian once 
guaranteeing the integrity of the Turkish Sovereignty. 
That promise Mr. Lloyd Geogre has gone back upon 
und dispossessed the Turkish Sultan of Gonstantinople, 
Thrace, Sm 5 Tma and all the fair lands of Asia Jlinor. 
It I may be said by some that Constantinople is in 
the possession of the Turks but the Sultan is k 
prisoner in Constantinople even in his own Kingdom. ^ 
His territory of Mesopotamia iS in the hands of 
the 'British' and Syria is in the 'occupation of the 
French. ^ So long as this w’ound remained unhealed, 
it would go on festering in the heart of Islam ' 
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and if the Hindus ’want to . do thcic duty by 
their Mussalman-brothcis; they ought to stand by the 
latter in their hour! of trial. Similarly .'the British 
Government has stabbed the heart of India through 
the Punjab and yet that Government is unrepentsmt 
and ask India to forget the wrongs and plead 
helpless in the matter of the Turkish treaty. . 'The 
question before them now is whether -the 'Indrii^ 
could consistent!}’ with their self-respect and dignity 
- continue to associate with a Government which is 
responsible for the Punjab atrocities and the Turkish 
treaty arid under whose agis innocent men has been 

killed ’ 

' ‘ It ■* is • for India to make her clioice. 'I 
fteelyifconfess that if these two wrongs did not stir 
them, the whole case for non-cc^operation would go 
They ban not retain their title to be called a nation 
if they continue to be associated wdth such a ' Govern- 
ment' ' You can not co-operate so long as these 
wrongs remain unrighted. Two courses are open to a 
people so distre^iSed (i) either to draw thfe sword or (z) 
to non-co-operate with the Government The whole 
, of India has admitted her powerleisness ' to draw 
the sword. With myself, to draw the sword 
IS d sin, though wdth the majority oI the 
Muhammadans, and a considerable body of the Hindus, 
not to draw It is u matter of policy. It was a recog- 
nized fact that, 'to draw the sword was an impossibility. 
Wliat could we do then with a Government subduing 
300 millions 'of men with one lac of English soldiers? 

Another question is how* do the Government hold 
India under subjection ? This Government, would tatter 
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to pieces immediately if all co-operation was withdra^vn. 
So long as -Ave co-operated ^ with the Government 
through the law-courts, .«counpils, and schools, 
our three' mayas or Jiallucmations', so long as we be- 
lieve in our helplessness without any law-courts to 
administer Justice, and Councils to legislate for us, 
so long as we think ourselves helpless with regard 
to ‘ education without institution controlled by the 
Government wth which w'c co-operate either’ by 
patronising it or submitting to its discipline so long we 
are slaves. The question befo^ the students is a 
question of dut}’. You can not be said to be drawn 
to the performance of your duty unless you are 
prepared to face starvation of education. The question 
before you is very simple — are you or are you 
not disgusted with the feelings of domination that 
prevail in these schools^ Are. you filled from top 
toioe with the disaffection not to have anything to do 
with such a .Government ^ '■The case of the speaker 
IS sufficiently simple If there is no national 
consciousness, if there is no sense of national self- 
respect, his whofh case for non-co-operation falls to 
the” ground. i^H ere is an illustration from the^ 
'BoerAVar. WTien President Kruger threw’ • dowm 
'the challenge to the British Government ever)’ student 
uithdrew from schools and no provision was made 
for their study. On the other hand theYw’ere found to 
he fighting 'in the trenches or helping the w’ounded . 
ou the battle-field. They did not consider that their ' 
minds would be stari’ed bj’ such discontinuance of 
studies.' I How did Oxford, Cambridge and the Inns 
of cOurt send out their students during the war. * 



they not go to fight in the trenches? The speaker said . 
ihat he himself formed an ambulance corps for relieving 
the sick and the wounded from -among these students 
for which his services were gratefully acknowledged 
by the very Government wth which he now found it 
impossible to co-operate. Did these students make 
any, terms before they came out. Allhvcre fired with 
one ambition viz. to defeat the enemy;* -TheJ stake 
before India to-day is the same as the stake before 
England on that occasion, England was fighting lot 
life, for honour. Sh® was ready to sacrifice all because 
there was salt upon the honour of England/..^Is‘ 
India- reduced to the same condition? .Has ‘India 
conscience enofigh to be stung in her heart to be ready ' 
for similar sacrifice in order to save these (life, and,* 
liohbur) when they are at stake.‘ - i J 

/He ; then showed the audience two documents 
which had/been placed in his hands. Students asked 
him in these letters what they w-buld do after wth- 
draw-ing from colleges. Medical Students. asked'Where 
they were to go in that case. To them he said that Jus 
message to them was to withdraw cortipletfely^tfn^ 
schools dominated by a Government ■ because rhononr 
■ demanded it. It was wrong to co-operate with the ■ 
Government in any way. What would they do'after 
withdrawing ? They might break’ stones, ’take ’tn- 
scavenging and leansing th6 stinking stables of India; 
He would make no promise to or any bargain with the 
students. It was their duty which could' not' require 
any reward. • It was a'debt to be paid w-ith life. Their 
'reward is to be'in heaven and not Jn'this world. ''The 
reward which ^they werc> to get here is freedom* 
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’ unly those students who each time they go to school 
: ^ have a choking sensation, have the right to leave such ' 
C Government schools. If you thinks that you im- 
prove in your mind if you remain there then you 
should not come out. If you feel you are evolving 
^ freedom by being inside these schools, jt is your 
hounden duty to remain. But you should remain 
true to your oath, true to the loyalty which you are 
-always presupposed to have for 3mur institution by 
going to the School or College But you should never 
.be hj’pocrites by going there, harbouring disaffection 
1 ^ niind Under such circumstances, it would 
' bo your bounden duty to wuthdraw and not only to 
"ithdraw but also to proclaim from the house-tops 
‘ diat it is your intention to break the entire system.-'* 

} again I repeat that I make no appeal to youb f 
emotions only, but to your intellect and heart com- , 
bined. If you consider it j’our bounden i duty 
^ to withdraw from Colleges, jtju can not remain 
’ there for one daj' more. You can not harbour 
^ feehrfgs of revenge and yet to go to these institutions for 
^0 present in expectation of some future opportunity, 
t Histoiy’ of course abounded in such deceitful behaviour. 

I Other nations might have resorted to treachery, 

I riiichane nnd fraud but not so the non-co-operation 
movement which w'as a punfjung process and Sought 
, for a'^sistance from God and not from man. The highest 
I ^prifice with the greatest nobility of purpose is the 
I tiling required. Consequcntlyithurtme when I found 
to entertain the view that students should continue 
to go to these institutions and yet harbour ill-will against 
them and then strike the deathblow when the oppor- “ 
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tunity comes If thej retain any spark of the 
of old if the Mugsalmans retained any respect for the 
true fakirs who made Islam what it was and read their 
Koran anght they would find that treachery and 
dishonesty found no place in their religion There was 
no room for camouflage in such a matter Their battle 
was nothing but a rehgious battle If they employed 
Satanic methods they were doomed What then lare 
the students to do ^ I have already said that I ha\e 
not come to bargain but I may assure you if y®'^ 
come out in a body national institutions would not be 
wanting All the leader^* who seem now to be asleep 
would then wake up and come to estabhsh schools 
colleges for 'these students That wn« the case in 
Guzrat, that was the case m Surat \^^lat Vas th® 
fault of these leaders > They did not bche\c in non 
violent non co operation nnd so they did not show vny 
enthusiasm But if all the students come out I 
not despair even of Babu Surendn Math Banerjea 
By boycotting such schools and colleges I want 
them to be self reliant and not merely to go from one 
slavery to another I want the students to be ab«(>' 
lutely selfreliant and breathe the O/onc of freedom by 
leading a new lift and change their hclplosncss into 
self help 

lastly, the speaker dealt with the duty of lb® 
students to their parents He considcrcil here the cas<? 
only of those who were over lO years of age as acconUnS 
to the Hindus boy’s were then fntnds of their parents 
Mahatma Gandhi said that h< could not ask them to 
disobey their parents wilfully If vou IkIicvc that 
are nglit, you thoiild try to per«uadt them on bended 
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.biees. You should try to convince them what a great 
Wong has been inflicted on you and there is no parent 
who would not respect the opimons of the son. The 
of the parents aie cast in a certain mould but 
their minds arc so many clean slates. So there might 
be difference of opinion But never should they prefer 
wy opinion above the opinions of the’ parents 
hut if my opinion ‘becomes their own conviction, 
they arc entitled to disobey their parents. He, 
exerted them again not to be carried a\v'ay by emo- 
tion. It \\as better that they should remain within 
^an Tetum aft^ coming out m a fit of the moment. 
Breach of promise and dishonour would be the* only 
result of such hasty action He asked tKc Students to 
consider fifty times before taking any steps. They 
should discuss the situation with their friends, parents, 
teachers and if they are still con^^nced of the rightness 
of their friends, they should withdraw '■ 

If students' came out they should not undertake the 
devotion- of tho«e \vho did not withdraw. Too often 
had he seen taunts flung at those who remained inside. 
"They must concede that liberty to others which they 
claimed for themselves In meetings also they should 
pot adopt western methods of howling down or applaud- 


ing a speaker. These do not help byt merely interrupt 
the flow of thought. He asked them to give the same 
attention to every speaker that came before them. 
Ilicy should give undivided attention to the thing 
theirs was a business of canicstness If they w'anted 
to have India frec^ in one year, each should do all that 
lies within his power. ** Kot until each min acted, 
should we be able to free India from the yoke that was 
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grinding^her to dust,*’ said Mahatma in concluding his 
stirring address which xraa heard ^vith rapt attention ' 

- . , Mahatma Gandih. 


STUDENT’S DUTY AT THE PRESENT CRISIS 
(Dacca) 

It is difficult for me to resist the ^vord of a friend 
and a dear co-worker I was so thoroughly bound up 
with my ijindi and with my theme that I was hopiUa 
to be able to finish the whole of my remarks in Hindus 
.thanee. , But I am helpless Mr Das suggests that I 
should speak on the topic of the students in English' 
I do so not without some degree of pain, but I do so al5U 
ngt without pleasure — ^pleasure, because * I satisfy-hi* 
desire, pain because I am compelled to ipake my meaning 
clear to you through medium which is foreign both tu 
you and to me I am explaining to the students their 
clearest possible duty I am explaining to the students 
if you, the students, have understood the purport of mj' 
remark and if you feel with me that this Government ol 
ours is dominated by the spirit of Satarf, if you fe^* 
with me that the net rcSfit of the activities of out 
Government is to tighten the bonds of slavery rather 
than to lessen them, if you feel ^vith me that to lay 
our slavery is stronger than ever and if you feel wth 
me that in order to vindicate the self-respect of the 
Punjabee, in order to indicate the honour of Islaio 
you and I should do something, then I say to the student* 
of Dacca, consider your own immediate duty. Imagin'? 



that Satan had established schools and seminanes for 
the instruction of Indian j-ouths, imagine that you had 
a ehoice betWeen allowing > our intellect and your heart 
to remain virgin and between attending the seminanes 
and the colleges estabUshed by Satan Imagine also 
that the youths of India are possessed with the fear of 
God, that jou are all beheving men, that jtdu have 
faith in God and that jou believe if the righteousness of 
godhead, imagme all these things and tell me whether 
you will choose rather to remain without any mstnic- 
tion or whether ^ou will choose to go and attend the 
seminanes and colleges established by Satan And if 
jour answer is positively in favour of leaving Satan's 
Colleges and schooU then I tell you, I suggest to you 
that my case is absolutely complete My owm position 
IS that this Gov emment in its nakedness is dominated 
by the spint of Satan and if you want to be dominated 
by the spmt of God, if y'ou want to estal^sh the king 
dom of Heaven m India, if you want, that is to say, to 
estabjish what Swarajya is. In India, it is your bounden 
duty to leave these colleges and schools without any 
condition tvhatsoever Because the instruction that 
you receive an these schools and colleges is not 
the instruction that iviU give you Swaraj, this is not the 
mstniction which a man ought to receive who desires 
freedom or hberty It is a slave-owaiing state and do 
^ou imagine that a slave-owmng state can possibly give 
you education in such a manner that you can break 
down the shackles that bmd you in slavery ’ I have 
wever jet known a slave owner teaching his slave the 
pyice of freedom, the pnce of hberty Wherever 
"laves have enfranchised themselves, they Iia*'e done 
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■feel that ^you cannot tolerate this Government for 
one moment,* honour demands, self-respect of India 
demands that you leave these Colleges and schools' 
tomorrow. You must not harbour disaffection and 
dishonourable means in ^ thdse schools and colleges. 
You must not say that you go to these schools in order, 
to demolish this Government. In my opinion it would 
be disloyalty. It is not disloyalty of the Penal Code. 
It is not manufactured disloyalty but it is disloyalty in 
-accordance with the eternal laws of God. If you go' to^ 
these^ schools and^ colleges established' by the Govern-^ 
ment you should go to these schools’and colleges with a 
clean heart/ 'imagine the (iovernorattends the school, 
you have got to* stand up/ Y’ou have got to sing — 
God sav,e King George.' As an Englishman, and wg' 
as gentlemen can pray to God to save King George but* 
"e cannot with a dear conscience cry out ' God save 
the'King’ of this kingdom. Tliat is the meaning — 
God save this ^ngdom. Do(» it mean, that the present 
nilcr who 'sits in England in the Buckingham Palace 
J^a^y remain alive_ for eternity ? But if means that 
this British Empire in which the sun never sets may^ 
Tcraain for ever, till eternity. And if you, ‘the youths 
of India, the future hope of India onVhom the foundai 
bon of the nation rests, if you feel, with me that it is 
pot possible, for you to get up to honour the Governor 
m .virtue of liis office when he attends j'our schools’ 
■pnd colleges, it is not po>«ible for you to get iip when 
God save the King * ii. struck up in 'schools, Uicn I 
do not go to these schools and colleges.* You \vin 
be false to your traditions and you will .be false to^* 
India's past. ’* ‘ 
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lectures Then the case is still worse on the part of 
those who hiss him out of the stage It is necessarj 
for 370U to hsten with attention to every speaker 
It IS necessary on our part that should trust even 
speaker 

We ought to have sufficient freedom in ourselves 
to form our own judgment We shall not be able to 
lead this nation to the promised goal unless we are 
capable of shifting wheat from chaff unless we are 
ahle to distinguish between error of judgment and wise 
advice Unless we are able to exercise our faculty d 
discnmination But let us not forget ourselves , and 
insult a speaker who stands up on fhe platform f 
give you one recipe which I said to the Gujrat students 
If you believe that a particular speaker is insincere 
even then you are not entitled to hiss him 
are not entitled to show any disrespect to him But 
you are entitled to leave him You are entitled to leave 
the stage and leave the audience When the students 
hissed Mrs Besant it cut me to the quick I feel fliat 
these students who claimed to be non co operationists 
had done the highest disservice to the cause and had 
done something winch was disgraceful oji their part 
from the Non co operators standpoint I suggested 
to them that i£ they did not wish to listen to 
Besant — if they found that Mrs Besant s remark 
irritated them if they found that she did not do 
tice to the cause they were entitled to withi)raw froni 
tJie stage but they were not entitled to show disregard 
to a \ enerable lady 

Youngmen of Dacca I ask you tq join tlic banner 
* Non co operation Understand jilcasc that tlu> 
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a battl^ of self-purification, it is a call upon you to 
exercise common self-restraint — is a call upon you 
to exercise your o\vn judgment and not sla\nshly to 
follow any body else. I ask you not to follow the judg- 
ment of others. If you feel, if your heart endorses 
uhat I am saying to you and if you can assimilate 
''hat I say to you then and* then only you are justified 
in leaving your schools and colleges If you feel^what 
I have said it^ would be your sacred duty — ^because 
jour parents may not endorse what I have said — even 
respectfullj' to' disobey them if they call upon you not 
to leave these schools and colleges. But the condition 
of this disobediehce is perfect d'dlity, perfect self- 
restraint and not dishonouring your parents. If I 
hno'v the parents of India, I kno'v that you the youths 
of India be able even to pursuade your parents 
in the granting of permission to leave your schools 
and colleges if you are in earnest I think that the , 
parents of India wijl have a perfect right to warn you 
against leadng your schools and colleges being carried 
a"ay by the eloquence of an indifferent and good 
speaker. ^^You have been in the habit of being carried 
ai\-aj' off your feet. ’ Therefore if your parent warns 
J ou, think fifty times It is wise 

I a^k you j’oung Indians if you hold wdth me that 
. this is a sacred duty to leave these schools and colleges 
'inconditionallyyouaretodosoatonce. But you must 
pray to j our God confining yourself within your closets 
and sec whether it is the voice of clear conscience. * 
And if you are satisfied then check you^elf by going to 
your parents — by going to J'our elders and your teachers 
and if still 50U remain unconxdnced and if you ‘feel 



that you must leave these schools and colleges, then 
consistently with full regard for yoOr parents it is your 
sacred duty to leave these schools and colleges This 
IS the command of the Hindu Sastra This is (the 
command of the holy Koran If you are satisfied you wU 
have no hesitation m leaving your schools and colleges 
One thing more and I have done You ^va^t new 
schools and colleges in place of the old I am auUrs 
of that Whilst I ask you to leave these schools and 
colleges unconditionally I know^ that* the duty Tests 
upon the leaders to establish schools and colleges and 
they shall do what is best for you But I ask you to 
have sufficient faith in yourself I want you toiaie 
sufficient faith in your leaders You will have to 
create the want and immediately the leaders are Sure 
that you do not want to go to the established schooN 
and colleges that are affiliated to the Universities that 
very moment you will find them providing institutions 
for you May God give you strength ilay God give 
you health May God give you faith to see your path 
quite clear 

Mahatma Gandhi 

^ TO THE ALIGARH PARENp 

I KNOW that th^best of my fnends are bewilbered 
at many of my doings at the present moment, not the 
least among which is my advice t6 Ihe youth of the 
country I do not wonder at their bewilderment 
I have undergone a complete transformation in my 
attitude towards the system of Government under 
which we arc labounng But my friends are not so 
convinced as I am of the supreme necessity of ending 



this $3 stem unless it undergoes a mdical change and 
there is definite repentance on the pai’t of the rulers 
I share too vour concern about your boys who are 
learning at Abgarh You \m 11 belie\e me when I tell 
30U that I do not wash to 'hurt your feelings I am 
myself the father of four bo3s whom I have brought 
up to the best of m3 hghts * Thavebeenan extremely 
obedient son to m\ parents and an equally obedient 
pupil to m3 teachers 1 know the value of filial duty 
But I count-duty to God above all these And in my 
opinion the time has come for every 3 oung man and 
young woman in this country to make iheir choice 
between dut3 to God and dutv^ to others X claim to 
know the 3outh of our country m a fairlv intimate 
manner L know tha^ in the majonty of cases the 
youth of our, country have the determimng of their 
higher education in their owti hand^ I know cases 
m^which parents find it difficult to wean their children 
from what to them ^the«parent) appears to be the 
mfaluation of their children about higher education 
I am convinced that T am doing no vnolence to the 
feelings of parents when I pddre«;s our young meri and 
ask them leav e their schools or college* evea in spite 
of their parents You will not be astoni^ed to learn 
that, of the parents of hundreds of bovs who have left 
schools or colleges I have received onl} one protest 
that from a government «:ervant whose bo35 have lett 
their college The protest is based on the ground 
that thev werje not even consulted before their boy* 
decided to leqve their college In fact my advice to 
the bo3* was even to discus* with their parents the 
<luestion of leaving before arriving at a decision 
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I have , myself appealed to 'thousands of parents 
at scores of meetings at which hardly a l>afent has 
(Objected, to the proposition ^of leaving government 
controlled schools. ' Indeed they have with ^vonderful 
'unanimity passed resolutions on pon-co-opeiation 
including the item on schools i therefore taKe leave 
to' think tl^at the parents of the Aligarh boys' are no- 
less convinced than the others of the necessitv ^ of 
withdrawing their children from schools and-^plkg^^ 
supported or controlled by a government that- has 
participated in betraying the Masulm'ans oi India and 
has wantonly humiliated the nation through its barbar* 
,ous treatment of the Punjab ’ 

hope you hnow^that I am as eager as any that 
our boys education should not be neglected' ,But I atn 
certainly more eager that their education' is received 
tlirough clean hands, Thold it to be uniijanly for us 1° 
continue to receive grants (or our education hom a- 
government which we heartily dishke. In my humble 
opinion lliat w ould be even dishbnourwblc and disloj al^ 
j . Is it not better that our chifdrcn would receive their 
education in a free atmosphere, even tliough it inav/bc 
given in humble cottages pr in the shade bf'trccs and 
under teachers who being themselves/ free, would 
' breathe into our children the spirit ’of frecdoin ? ^ 
'wi«h you could realise that the destiny o'f our l>eIo\«.*<I 
land lies not in us, the parents but in our children. 
Shall wc not free them from the curse of sLivery which 
has made us crawl on our bellies? Being weak, w^' 
may not have the^ strength or cv’en the vUll ' T3ut 
shall we not have the vvisdom not to leave the cursed 
iuhcriiance to our children ? 



They can lose nothing hy pursuing their studies as 
free lads and passes. ^ Surely they do not need Govern- 
ment University degrees. And if we could hut get rid 
of the love of Government degrees for our boys the 
question of finding money for their education is in 
reality simple ^^For a week's seU-deniaf by the, nation 
will provide for the, education of its school-going 
children for one year., Our existing religious and chari- 
table Hindu and Muslim funds can support our educa- 
tion without even a week of self-denial. The present 
effort is no more ^han an attempt to take a referendum ' 
of our [Capacity to, govern ourselves and to protect 
our, religions and our honour. ^ 

" i , Maiutma G\ND^n 

' ' r 

TO THE BOMBAY STUDENTS 

, Mr. G-ANDHi addressing the audience as brothers 
and sisters said he was not going to give them a kinder- 
garten lesson thalt .evening, but would trj to conidncfe 
them of some thing important. First of ail he wanted 
to tell the students that he did not want those students 
to boycott'schQol*^ and colleges, who could not refrain 
from hissing a speaker whose views differed from theirs. 
That was asalya It would not be wTong to disobey 
c'en parents in the matter of bojeott of schools and 
colleges after attaining salya and purifjdng their inner- 
selves. Those who could stoop to act against their 
conscience werq not fit to adopt the principle of Non- 
co-operation. As long as they were not able to purify 
their inner-selves ‘and abide by their con<;cience they 
'"ere unfit for Kon-co-operation. After becoming u 
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Brahmacharees, and after attaining to the right. patch- 
of self-restraint they could everi'disobey'their parents.' 
TThere' would be rlothing’wTohg'in it if 'they diso'beyed 
'their parents at the dictation of ^h’eir coiisciehce.y V, 
Those, who hissed at the Excelsibr TKea'tre'the other’' 
•day, acted against their conscience and they would 
soon repent for that. As for Mr. '*Nimbkar, he .p'as, 
sure, that Mr. Nimbkar wduld express liis'’fegrei in 
■public iri no time, because he knew'fKat he'h’ad done 
something wrong. Until the' sluidents realized the 
, principles of non-violence and non-ha'tred; they would 
be ’able to do no service to their ‘motherland which 
they genuinely loved. 1 ask you -to remenlbei''that 
{ our non-co-operation is “ non-violent hon-co-bp^rahon. 

' This non-do-operation has no similarity with th® 
non-co-operation movement of Ireland or of Egypt' 
though the motive ■was. Jiearly-jtbe'^same: I do not ^ 
like to adopt such method in India^ Both Ireland and i 
Egypt preached violence while T am agairist if. ’The . 
' use of the sword, or force or abuse against ah opponent 
is'morally equally culpable and they’ all. amounted to 
violence. In India they can not Us^ any'iOf 
devices for it is against the nature' and", rhh^gion pt 
Indians to abuse an opponent. ’ It’ is ah'act bf ’violence 
to'abuse ah opponent, and, so long as ^ouS^6llId''hse 
violence the goal of^w^raj would be remote from us. 

' .’ Nature of the Present Government.’’''' 

' .The^'sccond thing, I'want I'd tell 'you, is that this 
prcsci^t Government' is based'on the worst pnhcipl^^^ 
Tlicir rulers had first' cheated us and are' now trying 
to quiet us by so many honeyifd find false staUinents. 
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After the ma'^'^acre m the Punjab thej had even 
to-daj Lord Chelmsford at the head of the Go\ emment 
of their countr\ and O Dw\er in a high position "No 
man can conscientious!} co-operate \hth ^Ucii a 
Go\ emment If the Bntishers sincerely admitted 
their mistake and begged their pardon Indians \\ ould 
ha\e forgi\en them unhesitatingly But instead of 
domg that thej are adding fuel to the fire bj flagrantly 
breaking the responsible pledge gived to the Indian 
Mahomedan« Of late thej have asked the Indians 
to forget the unfortunate tragedv but ev en %ovv they 
do not shou an attitude of repentance nor do ‘they 
admit their fault m clear terms 

I ask }ou if It is not sufficient to shon that our 
Government is a callous Government and whether it is 
not nght on our part to boycott all ^chbols and college^ 
controlled bj such Government The late Lokmanya 
Tilak had explained, to } ou more than once fr^m that 
very platform how wicked minded our ''Gov emment 
was 


Non CO oper-vtion— ‘The onlv Remedi 

dontimung, Mr Gandhi said there wire some who 
^aid that i^ was a folly to withdraw students from the 
Government colleges without making sufficient pro 
vision for National colleges and schools ^ 'But when 
^ man see a snake under his bed will he look out for 
another bed before leaving the former one’ ^The 
■spea'i.er advised the students to leave schools and 
colleges without bothering themselves undid} abr 
fhe future In his opinion the .idei of paa. 
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and M A \vith the hope o£ obtamm^ services was also 
greatly responsible for their present slavery 

Concluding Mr Gandhi told them that the present 
universities and colleges had produced more slaies 
than scholars No they must destroy these slave 
producing institutions and the only measure was non 
CO operation with the Government and the boycott of 
their instillations , But he again reminded them that 
their non co operator must be non violent If they 
could all become non violent non co operators then 
Swara] would be wathin their reach within a year 

Gandhi 

^ THE STUDENTS DtJTY , 

I HAVE been watching not dnly the minds of our 
yoilthful population but also of the elders of the c6m- 
munity for the last week or so And the one tlun^ 
that has come to mj mind over and over again is this ■* 
namely that there seems to me — inav be right or I 
may bevvrong I hope and believe I am nght — it seems 
to me that the political life of Bengal is )ust now lament 
ably lacking m a little imaginition Some one said 
I forget Ills name just now— be is an Englishman he 
said that imagination has no place in politics I think 
it was said someyvhere m India but the man who iaid 
it had no understanding of w hat taie politics is Tlierc 
IS a kind of politics which is moved by the considerations 
of immediate result which is moved by expediency 
which peeks an immediate end and leases the future 
near or distant in tlic hands of gods That is very 
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much characterised as political improvidence, political 
thriftlessness. Real statesmanship tries to picture 'the 
future,’ long before it is materialised and they regulate 
their present policy with a view to meet the require- 
ments of that distant future and in the exercise of his 
^ truly statesman-like qualities imagination, not fancy^ 
plays a very important part, and why I refer to it 
to-da\’ is : I ask you to try to exercise a little imagina- 
tion, try to put yourself so far as you may do so in the 
place of those who have uncontrolled and irresponsible 
political authont^" over you to-day. I want you to 
place yourselves in the position of the Governor of this 
Province. Is hd sleeping well ^ Ask yourselves this 
question. Yoft arc doing nothing Only 500 and odd 
youngmen,' some say, they are hurting themselves and 
hurting no one else. They have left thefr books. 
They have cbmc out of their colleges What does -it 
matter to the August Ruler of this great province 
^supported by tlie physical prowess of a great Empire. 
Some people thinh in that U’ay. I have ‘some little 
faith in the power 6f imagination of Lord Ronaldshay 
I believe he is not Just now thinking in this uuy. 

I believe Lord Chelmsford (cries of shame shame) is 
not thinking in tliis way. I mean, he is having sleepless 
pights Why cry sliarac ort him ’ Lord ‘Chelmsford 
is not thinking in that way, I believe His Ro^ul 
Highness the Duke of Connaught who is now in Jladras 
is not feeling the position so easy as he might have 
thought it.to be at one time when he read in the morning 
papore of this'grcat strike of the Voungmen of Bengal. 
They jire the most inflamable because they arc the most 
idealistic of the youths of modem India (hoar, hear). 
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They proved their mettle hy passing through the 
baptism of fire dunng the Sviadeshi agitation of the 
last decade It has been said that that agitation 
failed Ijs it so ’ (Cnes of no no) Those who assess 
its value by the outer material results maj do so but 
I for 'one assess national as well as personal values not 
by matenal but by moral standard If that movement 
had been such a miserable iailure whv I do not believe 
you, youngm?n of Calcutta have come out of yonr 
colleges in your thousands to daj That inspiration 
still lives in Bengal and the suffenngi of the bands of 
youngmen have not been m \ am You are the inherit 
ors of the experience the pains the suffcnngs the 
sacnfice and dev oted patnotism of thoNC bands of 
moftal Bengali youngmen (loud cnes of hear, hear) 
whom the Swadeshi movement called into being 
We have been told that the National EducatiO)ial 
movement of the last decade failed, Yes it fades So 
far as an educational movement it failed But not by 
one jDt or tittle that movement faded as a patnotic 
movement for the emancipation of the country 
an educational movement it fads — Why ’ Because 
the National Educational movement of the last decade 
Mas taben in hand by eminent educationists brought 
up under the Calcutta University I liave no desire 
to bcUttlc what tins Calcutta University has done fnr 
Bengal But that University gave us the men who 
guided and controlled the National Education move* 
ment in Bengal and the result was they could not offer 
a ‘ichemt of education very much difftreat from much 
‘•upejior to tla education which was given in those 
'•fcs Hie onlj ^ rdutadon winch tin. Nation'll 
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Council of Education Bengal gave which was not a 
reproduction of the education of the Calcutta Univer 
sity was the education given the technical depart 
ment of the Bengal Isational College and technicel 
department has done yeoman s semce to the cause of 
practical technical education in Bengal dunng the last 
fifteen years 

I am reading in some newspaper this morning ihat 
the boys who left their schools and colleges during the 
last upheaval are repenting of their folly They have 
been useless in life Hav e ^they ^ (Cnes of no no) 
Thanh you Here is one youngman who I believe is a 
product ^of the National School Look about you 
w ho are the leaders of 'some of the new industnes in ^ 
Bengal t(^ day Look at the techno chemical Labora 
tory These youngmen are the fruits of National 
education of the last decade There are others who are 
doing excellent work not in Government service They 
gave up all hope of Government service when they 
joined the National Institution ten or fifteen years ago 
m industry in trade m other departments of 
bfe their life has not been a failure Some have 
‘buffered "but T will not do them the injustice and 
believe that they are repenting for the sacnfice they 
niade for the emancipation of the Motherland Tfiat 
movement did not fail It has left its legacy m you 
gentlemen 

Apart from that this time Swaraj has come as I 
told you the other dav withm hailing distance I see 
h IS clear as dav light At this time if — I wall not say 
cent j)er cent — but if 90 per cent nay if 60 per cent 
of the college going y oungmen of India come out of their 
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Colleges not onlj' in 'Calcutta, but at'Bankipur, at 
Berhampore and from all the Districts’ of Bengal— 
from Allahabad and Lucknow and other places in the 
U. P. from Madras and Bombay-^/ 60 per cent 'of the 
College-going youngmen of India come out alid stand 
on the road with no desire to do anything else'but with 
the express and deathless determination to nothing 
either in the educational or in any other departments 
until and unless Swaraj is attained (hear, hear) aWiimd 
— if you do that, I have not the least little' doubt that 
some sort of a compromise — some sort 6f reconciliation 
\\ill'come from the Government on' the othk dide — 
I have no doubt that some announcement which will 
render the attainment of Swaraj inevitable 'in the course 
' of 3, 4 or 5 years \rill come'frdm His Royal* Highness 
the Duke of Connaught Therefore I want you to. 
come out. I do not care if you have to suspend 
studies in the meantime * Mr Das is a practical 
man — I have never dealt with .practical affairs— if 
he tells you that he >vill give you a College, I know ho 
will. But if I were you I would not care for, the college 
' just now. , ■ ‘ . 

I belicv'e three months will be quite sufficient to 
induce, to compcll the other p.irty and make thing* 
easy for you and me. Three months will he quite 
enough. Somebody was' telling me of effect upon 
the Government. Has not it ? And' these 5.000 
youngmen — who arc they ? Everyone of the''e^oung* 
men if they stick to their detcnnina(ion willjbe looked 
upon by the Government as a liiglj moral e.\plodve 
as a treinoidoub moral Iximb — not a bomb that is nudi* 
of xi’wric acid but a bomb that K made of <comething 
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ar more pow erful than any 'explosive that the Prussians 
^ had been able to invent and the English had been able 
to mutate It is the will, the deathless determination 
to freedom the ill to freedom that will stnke terror 
uito the hearts of those who are trying to stand up\ 
to exercise the will to subjection The conflict is 
between the wall to freedom and the will to subjection 
The conflict is between virtue and sin, because freedom 
IS virtue subjection IS sin The conflict is between the 
power of light and life and the power of darkness and 
death and you who know sufficiently of human history 
3Jid evolution of national destinies and beheve in this 
conflict between the wall of a people to freedom and the 
"ill of the oppressors' to subjection, know that ultl- 
roately it is the will to freedom which ivins It has 
been so all over the world It was so m England in the 
days before Cromw ell It was so in Amenca m the davs 
Of Washington It was so in Italy in the days of Maz- 
2 ini Alas, poor ^lazzmi You do not understand 
the agony m my heart when I think of Mazzini It 
"as he who called out the youths of my generation to 
come and enhst themselves to fight for the freedom of 
their country Mazzini and the historj'^ of Italy under 
f'fazzini proves, you wll know, against what odds 
Mazzim and his compatnots had to fight, but ultimately ^ 
tbej uon You know agamst what odds Kossuth 
had to fight and e\en he won The battle for freedom 
niay seem to be losing in the begmmng but this losing 
'appearance is meant to call forth greater determination 
in the fighters for freedom and I have no doubt, my 
dear friends, that if you stand out for freedom — I do 
not care — I told m\ son — that is not the time to study 
4 



It is the time to keep yourselves leady to free the 
Mother country You talk of reading' and passing 
your ekamination Will you tell me if psychology 
and Mathematics and Biology and Physiology 'and 
research scholarships will add one single drop of Strength 
or your desire for freedom of India just now ’ I'ain 
a votary of culture. I respect every, scholar' I want 
you to ransack the stored up knowledge of the world 
I want you to build up your national culture oti th'* 
acquisition of the whole of the human race. ■ I do not 
be-little kno\\ledge — saentific, historical and literary 
researches for its own sake but there comes a time 
in the life of a nation as m the life of an individual 
If I was on my death bed, will my son say—" Oh. 
wait, let me pass my examination,” Every moment 
of his life is necessary to carry and fetch medicine 
and medical man for me. Can he say ‘ Oh, Let my 
father remain on the death-bed — let me pass my 
examination ” ? Will my son be justified in doing 
that ^ Shall I not curse him ? That is exactly the 
ritnation before you. Tlie country wants you 
is the last chance Humanely sjicaking, I positively 
believe that it is our last chance to Vin Swanij. y 
you fail now you will never wan it. Tlie opportunity 
grand. Such opportunity comes rarely, once or twic® 
in the life lime of a nation, or of a generation 
opportunity has come to you. Tliey arc holding thfif 
hands. ' ‘ 

Did you read what Sir Valentine Clfirol ssrotc 
the ‘Times* alxiut this movement. Ilosays — 
toudi it. Remember the Punjab cpis<xle. Create 
more conflagration.” Tliat is the mentality of 





Valentin^ You hear theT^Iaster's voice — his master's 
Yoicein the-voice of Sir Valontine Chirol. He has been 
commissioned by the ruling classes, the Capitalist , 
ruling cli^sses in Great Britain to come and see with his 
OMTi eyes and study the situation in India He has 
been closetted, I think, with the highest officials here 
^and Mhen lie says — do not touch it, do not try to drive 
this movement 'of Non-violent Non-co-operation along 
the hnes that culminated in the tragedy of the Punjab - 
last year — ^when Sir Valentine says that we are to 
understand a little of the mentality that is working 
in the official minds in India and England at the . ‘ 
present time. 

Now IS your* opportunity. Not five thousand, 
but tens of thousands of youngmen of India come out 
and stand for freedom — education or no education ^ 
Study may wait but Swaraj cannot. That is my 
opinion. If you slip this opportunity, you ivill not get 
it again in your life-time possibly. Therefore think 
not of any other thing. Think not of the arrangement 
that may be made for your education. Think not of 
anything except this one thing that “ \ye shall come 
out and stand on the road and declare we want Swaraj.” 

We do not want to strike any body. We shall cora- 
nnt no disorder — we commit no violence. But we will 
not shirk crying from the house tops that we wll not 
''ait till SM’araj is attained and we will not stop 'until 
"e get it.” 

When I heard you asking what arrangement has 
made for your education, I felt hurt. It is not 
fo give you education that we want to come out. We 
'V’ant you to, fight for Swaraj arid to do whatever is 
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necessary to fight for Swaraj and win it. WTiatever 
training, whatever discipline is necessary, God pleasing, 
wiW be given to you. You may put dhat much of con- 
fidence — that much of repose in your elders and your 
friends. But above all depend upon your ownselvcs 
— Depend upon the ideal Who is this perspn or that 
person 5 Who is C. R Das ^ Who is Bepin Chandra 
Pal ^ Who are we > We are merely instruments 
in the hands of a Power — not ourselves that is calling 
from you this sacrifice It is the Spirit of India which 
calls to the youths of India to-day to come out and 
stand up on your nght, do nothing except determina- 
tion and will to make yourself free. That is what "S 
want And if you understand this, if you take in this 
’ situation you will be troubled ivith thoughts, what 
shall read or where shall you read — who will teach you— 
what instrument shall you handle in the laboratory. 

“ Seek ye, first ” it is art old sacred saying “ 
Kingdom of Heaven and all else shall be added unto 
you." Seek ye first Kingdom of Swaraj, seek ye first 
the Freedom of your J^ation and all else shall be added 
unto you. But if you will not seek that, if you vdll go 
after this^orthat kindly light, you will be lost in the 
intervening gloom. You will lose your soul — you 
lose your Future and you shall lose the chance that 
God has given you for fighting and'ivinning the Free- 
dom of your Nation. 


Bipin Chandra Pal 
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TO THE STUDENTS 
^ Message of freedom 

To DAY I have to repeat the Message of Freedom 
I have been often asked what is the meaning of this 
movement To my mind the meaning is particularly 
clear We want Freedom We want to realise the 
nght of regulating our own lives We want 'to reahse 
the nght of building up the great Indian Nation We 
want to compel the bureaucracy to recognise that nght 
It is Unnecessary to refer to the past It is not my 
desire to perpetuate bitterness It is my desire to 
strengthen our determination to achieve our freedom 
I advocate the method of Non co operation as 
every other method has failed I want you to cling 
to this method come what may This is our last 
chance and this at least wll not be in vam 

Do you understand what Non co operation means ^ 
You must withdraw your help in moving the powerful 
machinery of the bureaucracy Do you reahse how 
you can move this machinery’ The bureaucracy 
works its wicked wll through the pleaders through 
doctors through clerks through their police officers 
■snd through magistrates and judges And you now 
see what the Calcutta “Umversitj contributes It 
contnbutes all the strength upon which the strength 
of the bureaucracy depends ' 

I appeal to you to take away your hands from the 
wheel of this machinery The first thing therefore 
IS to come out of the Colleges I make no distinction 
between the ’\Iedical students— between the students 
“Of the Engineering Colleges and other students The 
problem is not of education but of Non co-operation 
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If you have this in view, how can there be any distinc- 
tion between classes of students ^ Is it not clear that 
• all students con+nbute to the strength of the bureau 
cracy ^ And is it possible to defeat this bureaucracy" 
without taking away that help ? I have heard argu 
ments based on humanitanan grounds , but ever\' 
humanitanan ground must yield to the supreme ' 
necessity of the moment There is some mconi enience, 
some apparent want of humanitanan consideration 
m every great war Is it possible thal'-this great 
war, based on peaceful method as it is, should steer 
clear of all inconveniencess ’ I do not behevfe that 
there will be any the more suffenng, because of the ^ 
inthdrawal of medical students I have given it my 
anxious thoughts and my decision is clear But even , 
it does- involve greit suffenng, I should welcome 
that suffenng rather than leave one stone in its place 
in this edifice of a monstrous Education No, m> 
dear^fnends, do not delude yourselves It i»^asy to 
quote Senpture to coicr your weakness Believe me, 
it IS not the humanitanan ground which is keeping 
you away but the imaginary' prospccts,w orldly advance- 
ment which are dangled before your eves 'The method 
that T advocate is the method of sacnficc If you have 
to destroy what you consider your chance of success 
‘in life, remember it is only to defeat the bureaucracy 
and to attain Swaraj, How can Swaraj be attained 
unless youyeahse your own nght clearly, unhesitating- 
ly ? How can you compel the Imreaucracy to recognise 
that which you yourself do not realise ’ ^ 

Do not listen to tho«« who make careful calculations 
and tell you that thfs moaement is bound to fail I 
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uam you against such doubts and hesitations Even 
if the students do not reabse their nghts and their 
duty, the i^ork of !Non co operation will go on But 
1 admit that j ou may make it more difficult by refusing 
to join us 

The Battle of Freedom has never been won m the 
history of the w orld without sacrifice The armed 
organization of powerful bureaucracies all over the 
world have made armed resistance well nigh impossible 
B>it the soi^'is e\er free and he who is free m his mmd 
can never be enslaved I want you to turn away your 
face from Europe and 'from the Crgamzation which is 
of European character I want you to concentrate 
your vision on the things which truly belong to us 
The very^ simplicit y of our life has become difficult of 
^ comprehension because of the tortuous anlj complex^ 
organisation which European culture and education 
have placed before us Once you, turn your face a^vay 
from thatyou wull ha\e faith m methods which belong 
to us ui standards which are really part of our blood 
and of our bones Wbat is more simple than the desire 
and the determination to w^thd^aw your help from 
that which is false and unrighteous ^ And yet why 
do you expenence such difficulties in formmg that 
desire and in fixing that determination ^ The answer 
^ again the same, vtz , that Monster of Education 
which IS reanng up its head m clefiance, as it were, 
of everything which belongs to us and which is dear 
to our hearts * 

„ I repeata gam — Wake-up, wake up, w ake up We have 
slept too long Reahse the sense of your bondage and 
< stand out boldly and firmly on the road to Freedom 
Desh\bandu Chittarakjan 
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PREFACE. 


‘ ■“Back to ourselves" is non-co-operation. To tend 
lotruth is non' CO operation. To leap to life is nort- 
co-operation. To do what the heiirt' dictates and 
conscience commands is non-co-opration. We feel 
that w'e have sunk very low* e\eu in our ow’n estimation. 
We have no resources, no credit, nothing to fall back 
upon. Materially we are worse than bankrupt. Are 
we 'then to gi\e up the struggle or go to the very 
root of Matter ? Man makes the last great effort ; 
he carries his appeal to the slumbering spirit when 
he sees' that nothing visible, -nothing tangible can 
come to his rescue, We hate men, but we cannot call 
them our own. We still produce wealth, but do not 
know where it goes. We have brains, but they 
•produce nothing which benefits us as a people. We 
have money only to be invested in gilt-edged securities 
or in concerns run by others ; and what has inpoveri- 
shed us most is this mutual distrust among ourselves. 
The tainf of indigencity vitiates every enterprise in 
bur eyes ; hence we keep it at arm’s length. 
Enthusiasm forthwith ev-aporates at the very men- 
tion of national activity. *l’rune thou thy words, 
thy thoughts confine’ — this is the behest with 

which our aspirations arc greeted. And need we 



complain ol it ? Long used as mere pawns in a 
game played by others, we are no better than the 
dolls described in Pundit Vidyasagar’s primers. We 
have eyes but see not, ears but hear not, a nose but 
smell not, and so on. Every nerve gets atrophied 
by disuse and no wonder that this great Levia 
than of a nation has ceased almost to function 
through long lack of feeling and willing. If this 
nation has still any signs of life left, if there is any 
indication, however feeble, that it can be medicated 
bach into a strong and healthly being, is there a 
man with a spark of patriotism in him who can 
mistake the direction the treatment sliould take ? 
Lie, unreality, mimicry, simulation, hypocrisy have 
killed us. The land that in the very twilight of 
civilisation radiated the light of truth throughout 
the world, whose primeval forests rang with the 
me*-sage of truth, is now penetrated by untruth, 
stratum after stratum. Our earth and water stiU 
yield their riches, but not to our efTorts nor to our 
benefit. Our brains still work, our muscle's still 
energize, our arms still c>ert, but not at our corporate 
will. Is not then this recovery of will, the one 
thing needful ? We cannot feed ourselves, we can 
not clothe ourselves, we cannot protect ourscliC' 
Our jute, our rice, our wheat, our coal, our transports 
our communications are all there but they are not 
fully or readily available for our use Wc are not 
masters in our own house Should wc not then 



slnve after this mastery^ If we make this attempt 
if ue obey this law of life, if we try hard to command 
the very secret of existence, if we refuse to bow to 
environment how do we ofTend against truth, justice 
love and good faith 5 Is this evolution or revolution? 
The war has been fought, we have just been told by 
a people-prescribed paper, ‘‘to assert the principle 
that to every human being, and every organised 
®a2regation of human beings there attaches the 
indefeasible right to regulate his, or its existence 
according to his or its own will and not the will of 
another’ Do we then commit a crime bj seeking 
to recognise this principle by our combined efforts 
to be regulated by our own will and not by the will 
of others > Has not the war restored to us nlso 
this indefeasible and inalienable right > In spite 
of the war, this right is seen to belong onl> to those 
who can enforce it Circumstanced as we a''e, ho\ 
can we claim thib right except b) striving to auiken 
that soul which is feigning Yoga nidra a seeming 
withdrav al from outward activities and diving into 
its self? This IS wint ojr fath“r« have done when 
ever the protective arm of their Divine Mother seemed 
to have denied them its refuge It is b) moving 
back to self, diving deep into self, that thej propitnted 
^he self and called forth its latent en“rgj into pla} 

Some would «ay, this is sheer madness As 
Idealism always seems to be madness to the «ob»r (5) 
and calculating, this Von co op»ratioii — this Nation'll 



Idealism of ours, mu«t aUo appear to be so to them. 
But, with all its madness, this National Idealism 
is the only redeeming feature; shall, after alh sa\e 
our Nationality. 

Now as regards the writer, Prof. Vaswani requ>r^^ 
no introduction to the public. In the Swadeshi da}S, 
he was here as Proffessor and a co*worker of 
Upadhyaya Bramha Bardhab. At that lime he earned 
the best opinion of his pupils, both as a proff^essor 
and as a man. I am sure these contributions of 
his, for the upkeep of the Nationality, will not fad 
to make their impre««ton on the public mind, 

Tilt ‘SER^ANT* OtHCC 

ijth. January i<)^t 


is\AM SUKl;i:u ClUKKA\FI‘t\ 
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Freedom’s Flag they bore and lifted faigb,— 

Socrates and Jesus and St. Joan of Arc, 

And Mahomed the Ttaised, and Mazzini, Mansur, 

And many more->God’s Ileabelo— in East and West, 

With bleeaing hearts they boro it on tho world's rongh road 
Silent in the midst of lies, 

Calm in tbe’mldst of tomnlt, strong under every strain, 

And worehippiifgi the Beautiful in bitter struggle and pain. 

4 

^'Tia the Banner of the Immortals f 

It calls us tbrOQgh the dm and the darL of to>dsy ; ' 

It calls us to proTO oar manhood in the strength of the 
PuTe and the Meeh t 

It calls os to a now consecration, 

To make life an Ohlatioo, 

To seek not Greatness but tbo Service of the Nation, 

To adore Allah the Merciful ‘midst struggle and strife : 

So may ihe Peoplrs enter into Freedom and Life. ’ 
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. ^ The National Congress has blessed Non-co-opera- 
tion! The Collective Wisdom of the Nation stands on 
' the side of Non-co-operation ! It is the greatest decision 
of the Congress. It indicates, I believe, the da^^n of a 
Day in our History. 

^ For this Non-co-operation is a positive, practical 
method of building up a Life of Freedom (Hayat-i- 
By adopting it, the Nation declares to the 
^orld its faith in itself and in the Might of Right, 
f he old belief in petitions and prayers to the bureau- 
cracy is shattered ! In a famous passage, 


LORD MORLEY 

says the lesson of Burke’s impeachment of Warren 
3stings taught with sufKciently impressive force the 
lesson that Asiatics have rights and Europeans 
sve obligations,” The Hunter Report, the Dyer 
ebate and the dismemberment of Turkey, have shown 
^ atthepresent Government believes neither that 'Asiatics 
have rights.’ nor that it has ‘obligations/ The Rowlatt 
^ the Martial Law regime^ the British Cabinet’*: 


ilecisions 


on the Hunter Report, and the fate of the 


^hilafat Delegation in England, are instances of the 
m ure of the current methods of agitation. The 
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Montagu Act does not mend matters in any essential 
point; the Addministration continues to be bureaucf^' 
Uc, irresponsible. The Nation’s 

AWAKENED SELF-RESPECT 
can no longer submit to methods of political mendi- 
cancy the only method open to India is Non-Co- 
operation, and the National Congress has given in 
blessings. 

There is a class schooled in diplomacy and prudencOr 
it will continue to oppose non-co-operation. But Young 
India understands that truth is above diplomacy and 
self-respect above prudence , and Young India will 
co-operate with evil, with unrighteousness, with* 
Government which has trampled upon Truth sc 
Humanity. Non-Co-operation is not unconstitutional' 
but 

IF ONE HAD TO CHOOSE 
between the constitutional-immoral and the ttneonr 
tituiional-moral, is there an honest man who would 
hesitate in his choice ? Some of the world’s great ones 
have been non-co-operator'- ‘Conformity,’ Emerson rlgl'^ 
ly sa>s, *is the hobgoblin of little minds.’ Socrates 
a non-conformist a non-co operator and the Athensin 
State damned his comhict a-- unconstitutional. Sonif 
of the Jewish Prophet-- non co operated, denouncirg 
their Governments in ‘tror^ terms. Jesus, Prince 
Peace, suffered but rtfu-ed to cooperate with 
autliorities at Jcrusalen 
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S' Nor must the lesson of some recent events be lost 
j: upon us. Labour's 'Council of Actions’ resolved to 
down tools* and prevented Lloyd George’s Government 
from going upon a war with Soviet Russia over Poland. 
Egypt has attained to some measure of ‘independence’ 
by non-co-operating with the Milner Mission; the 
‘ people stood united in their support of the nationalist 
leader, Zaghlul Pasha and when the Milner Mission 
asked a poor farmer if he was not happy under the 
British, he refused to enter into a talk with them^ his 
' oae answer being “Go and meet our Leader, Zaghlul 
I’asha". Last year when the Chinese w ere excited over 
the Shantung question, the 

I NON CO OPERATION OF CHINESE STUDENTS 

enough to embarass the authorities. About 
3 nilllion Chinese students went on a political strike 
1 gainst the Pekin Cabinet 'Who were playing into the 
hands of Japan. ‘‘We are leaving our studies,” they 
said in a long telegram to the Pekin Government, ‘‘as 
a protest. Wc, the growing generation of China, we 
'liall ha\e the burden of winning back the rights for 
China throughout our lives. When we strike to-day 
the beginning of our effort to win back in fair fight 
"hat the treacherous of our land have sold for a mes«! 

pottage Wc hope that the merchants, shop- 

l^ecpers and labourers will join us in our movement.” 
*rhe Chinese Students thus started a mo\ement of “To 
'he people,” a Non-Co-operotion Movement. At first 
the)- wgfg sneered at by the Cabinet as ‘five minute 
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enthusiasts, the) demanded resignation of the Cabinet 
uhom the) denounced for surrendering Chinese interests 
to the ambitions of Japan , they demanded, too, that the 
Government should refuse to sign the peace Treat) 
nor recognise the Shantung ^settlement , the) 
denounced by the Go\ernment, o\er 1,000 of thetn ncf® 
arrested , the) induced merchants and labourers al‘0 
to non CO operate , the Moiement spread, on an ap 
pointed da), ei cry shop was closed, the marl^et men 
refused to bring in their supplies , labourers and 
printers joined m this Chinese hartal ^ the Cbmcte 
Coolies refused to handle Japanese cargoes, eien the 
ships* crev%s joined the Mo\ement,the soldiers 
them their sympathy and moral support, the Cabinet 
fell , one bj one the leaders of the anti National 
in the Goscrnmenl resigned their posts, the Goicrti 
incntgaicMai to the dcininds of the Student No'C 
ment, and Japan is unable to crush the bo)Cott of 
millions in China Ireland is another case of «hat ^ 
people can aclucse in the lines of non co operat*®'’ 
The Irish ha\e refu-ed to co operate w ith the Admin'^ 
tration and haie established 

SINN iriNtOLITa 

Writing ort this subject to the Weekly AVrrJ ^ 
Corl., Lord Montcagle 5*11 s , — "The Smn*rcm 'Cold* 
nre steadilv extending tlicir jurisdiction and disjiensn^ 
justice cvcnlianded between man and man Cathohr 
and Protestants, farmer and ihopkeeper, grareer 
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caUle-dnver, landlord and tenant” Again, the InSh 
refusing to ser\e in the 

POLICE AND MILITAR\ 

departments of the Government are doing splendrd 
service to the Sinn Fern organisation Lord Monteagle 
admits that ‘‘the Sinn-Fcm police are arresting burglars, 
punishing cattle drivers, patrolling the streets, 
controlling the drink traffic apparentl> in some cases 
'wth the acquiescence of the local mihtar> authorities, 
"ho thus show themselves wiser than either the castle 
officials or the British Government ’ 

To speak of ‘non co operation’ as the ‘most foolish of 
foolish movements is to misread Histor) and the Spirit 
of Man No Government can long continue w ithout 
the *co operation’ of the people Sir Horace Plunkett 
•—a Home Ruler, not a Sinn Feiner — rightl> points 
out the power lessness of Government •with the dissent 

the governed Again, to speal of non co operation 
33 impractica'ble is to do injustice to the new national 
consciousness Young India does not attach anj social 
honour to titles received from the sirzar Gradual 
"ithdrawal from state controlled schools and courts-— 
IS that impracticable? Whj should India find it 
‘mpossible to do what Ireland has achieved in a feu 
jears? Education IS the Art of Life , and when there 
>3 a cleavage between the bureaucrac> and the People, 
>ou must not expect the state-controlled institutions 
to leach students the true Art of Life Is it im- 
practicable to withdraw bojs from such schools and 
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tram them in National Institutions ? Is it impracticable 
to build up Punchayat Courts ? , Is it impracticable 
to uild up Swadeshi centres and secure for them the 
^rvices of those who give up Government’s posts? 

On co-operation does mean denial of ease and comfort , 
but if India is a living nation it can not refuse to place 
religion and self-respect above case and comfort It 
was 

AN ANCIENT LAW-GIVER 
of the East who said.— MI a state is not governeJ 
by the principle of reason, riches and honours are the 
subjects of shame. To co-operate with the Government 
rfw mean riches and titles ; but who that loves lii» 

- ation will have them, knowing that such co-operation 
means practically the support of a policy ol repression 
and of the sirongs inflicted on India and Islam > 

f ‘‘"practicable scheme ol 

the feeble-minded. Non-co-operation means solidarity 
of the Muslim and the Hindu for the purpose of 
securing justice for Islam and safeguarding the lik 
and culture of India and East. That Solidarity is the 
greatest guarantee of India's Erecdoro. Not to stand 
ythe Muslim in his struggle for justice would lie 
not alone to fail in our duty but also to let India become 
a house divided against itself. The Movement of Non- 
co-operation gives the Nation the long-looked-for 
opportunity to establish a 

IllNDU-MUSLIM EOLItMItlTy, 

without uhich f see no hope of Self-Government 
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It introduces spiritual and moral factors into our 
for Liberty. It brings the great masses on the 
side of the National Cause 

The decision of the Congress is a call to ever> one 
to consecrate anew his actions and aspirations to the 
service of Truth For Non Co operation against a 
powerful, A\ell organised Government means suffering, 
means sacrifice , it will mean, in many cases, struggle 
not simply against official repression— that is bearable 
but struggle against the counsels of those dear and 
near to us as parents, famil> members and fncnd« 
true, to da), is 

ttHATTUE ilASTLRTALGHT 


two thousand ) ears ago — ** He that Io\eth father or 
mother more than Me is not worthy of Me” It is a 
momentous decision the Nation has taken , it is a 
‘Ifcision not of expediency or despair but of Faith 
Alter a long, painful period of wander\ears, India’s 
*}cs ha\e opened on a Path not strewn with roses )et 
nch in Promise Will Sind press forward under the 
eading of the Star of the Nation s Destin)? 



INDIAN IDEALS IN CONTEMPOKABV 
LITERATURE. 


At a time u hen Nations of the w est are w orshippioj 
Mammon and the military machine, it is a relief to find 
there are groups of earnest men and ^^omen "ho find 
inspiration in the wisdom of India’s Scriptures and 
India’s Sages “We are all wrong,” writes an emtnert 
Fnenchman, “about what is happiness and what is good 
The most generous souls are all wrong, too, because 
«iilence and solitude arc too often denied them ” 
a small but significant book just out, “The Way 
roetrj’’ edited bj John Dnnkwatcr, sajs : — 

“In crowded streets flowers never grow 
Hut many there hath died away ” 

India’s sages iiav e been lo% ers of silence , and ih^' 
ln\e sung their Scriptures away from 'crowded street* 
in the solitudes of forests and streams and hills a^d 
inoiintam«. Uurope and America have glorified th' 
cults of power and pride and trampled upon the Sertnoi 
on the Mount. Europe and America need h 
\’oicc — not of self assertion but of sclf-dcnial—tfi^ 
Message of Christ the Master, of Hucldha the Illuminate' 
— tlie Message to deliver which India lives and strive* 
to he Tree 

The Message has been sung w ith a poet’s \ ision a” ^ 
A I ocl’e gift of w ords and w ith a « onderful pensitiv cfc** 
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to the great silences of Nature by Rabindra Nath 
Tagore ; and the West has rightly appreciated the 
'Gitanjali* as a contribution to world-literature. Indian 
idealism is influencing Western thought , and some of 
the great ideas of Indian consciousness are influencing 
Western literature. 

THE GREAT IRISH POET 

Veats has, in several of his Essays and Songs, rung 
changes on the Hindu idea of Karma and Re-incarnation. 
James Stephens has blessed his little \olume of Verses 
published some time ago, with the title “Re-incarna* 
tion ;• and Algernon Blackwood and Violet Pearn 
have in a Play attempted to represent dramatically 
the ideas of Karma and Re-incamation. The book is 
frankly named "Xarnia A Re-Incarnation pla>.’* Its 
hero and heroine live in four different births, in Eg>pt, 
Greece, Italy, England. When they h\e in Egypt, the 
heroine induces the hero to giie up thoughts of prie«t- 
hood 

FOR THE SAKE OF HER LO\ E 
Reborn in Greece in the da>s of AIe.\ander the 
Great, the heroine induces the hero to betray hi«; 
«>untry for the sake of her lo\el Born again in Italy 
the days of Lorenro de Medici, the heroine induces 
fbe hero to prostitute his art for the sake of her 
1 Born a fourth time in modern England, the 
heroine induces the hero to decline a high Government 
appointment inEgjpt for the sake of her loic ! So 
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through all these re mcarnationj* it is xht'doman "ho 
acts as a dragu eight on the man It is not a pleasant 
thought for those of us who believe thit Woman "ill 
be the centre of the coming civilization and her 
intuitions and mysticism of sympathy will help Idc 
more in the coming days than the intellect of man 
But the great lesson of life stands out clear in the 
Play, the lesson that 

CHARACTER IS DESTINY 

Your Karma is what you do , and your deeds become 
your destiny , nor can you escape this destiny of detd^ 
except through a deed of self surrender to the bene* 
ficent effort of the Universe which, in the language 
of religion, is called the Grace of, God It is 
for men to say —This evil thing we do today, 
shall shake off its influence to morrow Life tells a 
different tale, for the Universe moves along the Imcs 
of Law 


THE GREAT LAW LIVES 

and the evil men or nations do pursue them ^ 
Sdord of Justice The hero in the Play succumbed to 
flirtations of the heroine in Egypt first, and in ever/ 
successive birth was dragged down by Xht Karma he 
himself had created Our choice may be brief, but 
It may prove almost endless As the hero of the 
Play Karma says ‘‘The choice is made, not for th>* 
life only but for ever" Yet another book m rngh*!* 
hicli I belivc Is an indication of the grow inf influcrce 
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of Indian thought is Mrs Rhys Davids’ Book of 
the kindred Sayings,’* Mrs Rhys Davids is an ardent 
Student of Buddhism and this book gives a beautiful 
translation of the sajing of and about the Buddha. 
The teacher sits 


IN THE FOREST, 

yet not cut off from communication ^vith men and 
"Omen they come to him, from far and near ; they 
come to listen to him, to gaze at the calm beauty of 
his face and to carry uith them some strength for 
life of action intheuorld. A mother tells her little 
hoy to be quiet as they approach him •—“Hush r make 
no noise, the Buddha is speaking holy words.” And 

HtS HOLY WORDS 

have but one dominating idea— the peace of Life 
Cometh through self-renunciation. “Save by renouncing” 
says the Teacher, ‘‘no c.afety can I see for liiing 
things.” So it is when a Brahmin farmer who has lost 
fourteen oxen sees him in the forest 'sealed in the 
cross-legged position, and with a nondrous beauty 
3ud calm in his face, the former spontaneously says , 
“ft is good to be like unto this man, he loses no 
oxen a*'d for him there never comes at daunaman 
chiding him with debts and saving *come pay, corre 
P^y there fore, a man is he.” ^ Happ^ 


1 
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ior he— the Buddha — walked , ' 

THE WAY or SELF-RENUNCIATION. 

There is a book named ‘‘Karma’' by that famous 
interpreter of Japan, Lafcadio Hearu. There is ^ 
play on Krishna and the Copies by the famous irish 
poet, James Stephen ; these and several other books, 
of which there is no time to speak to-day, afford 
proofs of the growing influence of Indian idealism on 
several groups of earnest men and women in the West. 
Some of them, indeed, appreciate Indian thought and 
literature and religions,— the philosophy of the East, 
the poetry of Iqbal, the mysticism of the Upanishadt^ 

better than many of us wlio call ourselves Indians but are 

strangers to our rich intellectual and spiritual inheritance* 
This book, — ’‘The Book of the Kindred Sayings"-* 
presents in a simple and suggestive way the Message 
of the Budda’s life. It brings from the past 
A MESS \CE WE \'EED 

to sustain us in the struggles of the Present. It •=> 
a Message the modern world needs. For life to-day 
full of restlessness, of world*ivcariness. I recall the 
words put by a 

RUSSIAN NOVELIST 

in the mouth of a doctor who feels the dullness of 
life and who, therefore, eats enonnously whenever he 
^ets a chance, ‘‘Yes!” says the doctor, "if one think*! 
about it, you know, looks into it and analyses all this 
hotch-potch, it you will allow me to call it so, it 
‘ 4 
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not life hut more like a fire in a theatre^' Modern 
hfe, indeed, is full of flaming unrest. The Budha ^^ho 
looked at it directly as a seer saw that the remedy for 
unrest ^\ as self-renunciation. India’s sons are restless 
too,— restless ^^ith a ngteous impulse of Freedom. 
But Freedom ill not come till we practise tapasya. 
The power of will heal the hurts and maladies 
of a long-suffering People and India will re-arise to 
ielp the Nations. 



INDIAN POET-PATRIOT. 

Anglo-Indian extremists have .«aid several silly* 
cruel things concerning Tagore, They could not 
appreciate an Indian poet who threw up the title of 
knighthood to he true to India. An Englishman— 
then the Principal of a Collie in this country— io a 
letter to me wondered why Tagore's poetry 
being made so much of ! When the news came that 
the Noble Prize was awarded to Tagore, the Pioneer 
was put out and pleaded that Thomas Hardy deserved 
it better 1 In Eu^rope, however, the atmosphere 
literary circles is not stifled by the political prejudices 
of Anglodndia ; and the receptions accorded to 
Tagore in London, Sweden, Leyden, Utrecht, Amsterdam 
indicate cultured Europe’s appreciation of the Indian 
I’oet and his Message. An English admirer calls him 

A PRINCE OF INDIA 

in the largest, gre.Ttest sense, ‘.i seer from tlic 
Realm of Ancient Wisdom.’ And' the message of 
Tagore to the modern West is essentially the Message 
of Ancient Wisdom. 

In his 'Reinir.iseences*, Tagore mentions witli 

charactcrsitic motlcsty that he was at one time called 

the ‘Shelley of Ilengal*. SoAie of his English admirers 
’ •'\tz comparch ‘lum u'lfn 'hyron. ’roe'ficve 
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be greater than both, — in insight, in wisdom, in calm 
'ision of the Beautiful. The one thing which strikes 
those who meet him, is his singular modesty Com- 
pared to him, said an English lady, we all appear 
as savages ’ Returning from England with the repute- 
of a world famous poet, he found multitudes waiting 
for him in Bombay and Calcutta, anxious to do him 
honour. But ^his Sage of modern India swiftly left 
the scenes of honour and glory , he escaped the crowds 
to nnd rest in the seclusion of Bolpore , Tagore has 
been nourished on 

WISDOM OF THE EAST 

He has said, more than once, that his inspiration has 
come to him “from the Upanishads and from Bengal’s 
Vaxshnaxa poets." This w isdom of the East he is 
interpreting in his lectures in Europe on ‘‘The Meeting 
of East and West" and ‘‘My Ideal of Education." 

The two notes of Ancient Wisdom are, Human 
Solidarity and Supremacy of Spiritual Values. These, 
Tngore emphasises when showing the weaknesses of 
^^'estern chilization. Speaking to the English people 
he sa)s — ‘‘When you come in contact with alien peoples, 
w ith other races, j our w ant of love of humanity, becomes 
apparent. Asia has sufTered thus; Africa is sufTcring." 
Again, ■.-•‘Think of the ruthlcssness and the commercia- 
lism present in the modern politics of Europe and 
America." Europe has trampled upon the vision of the 
Internal and the truth of Human Fellowship. As an 
eminent French roxcHst 
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ANATOLE FRANCE 

confessed the other day, patriotism has meant ‘‘Hatred 
of the other nations as much as love of your o"n* 
‘‘Hatred,” Anatole France says, “is growing in Europe 
instead of democracy” , and he makes the significant 
remark — ‘‘It is Europe now that is the 'sick man' of the 
Nvorld. And peace, has not brought its balm.’ Tiii> 
peace, as I have urged again and again, tramples upon 
Islam. This Peace assaults the Spirit of Asia. This 
peace is the seed of new wars, This peace let* 
loose economic imperialism upon the nations of tf’* 
East. Islam saved the Soul of Europe in the 
Ages ; the Wisdom of the East may yet save the 
Soul of the modern West. Unfortunately, Europe* 
commercialism and 

CULT OF POWER A\'D PRIDE 

are infecting the East, too, w ith their harsh 
riahsm. And if Spiritual Idealism perish in the 
what wi}l help the World ? 

Hence the necessity laid upon us to guard 
cultures and civilizations of the Orient against th’ 
cruel assaults of Europe. If Orient’s ancient Natmi'' 
die, the life of Humanity will sufTcr, and ncarcf” 
lor Nalioml Freedom not as brig.inds but a* servart 
of Ilumatuty. Tagore says in his */!ft»i»iscencfS " 
“My nlnd refuse 1 to respond lothechcaj* intoxicaWfi' 
of the }i litical novemenU of those days devoid, * 
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they seemed, all strength of national consciousness, 
''itb their complete ignorance of the country, their 
supreme indifference to real service of the motherland." 
Tagore’s criticism is, unfortunately, true of some 
politicals — men who talk “politics" with little 
khowiedge of India, little strength of the higher 
national consciousness, little reverence for Humanity. 
But iTagore’s politics are not of this class, his the 
politics of 

'SPIRITUAL HUMANISM. 

Spiritual Humanism does not exclude, it enriches, 
it deepens national patriotism and Anglo-Indians have 
been unjust to Tagore in criticising him on the ground 
that a poet must have nothing to do with politics, 
Tagore has perceived the truth that our politics are a 
spiritual Pursuit. It will do good to the Anglo-Indian 
extremists who have attacked the poet for his frank 
views on the brutal Amritsar affair to remember that 
some of the poet's earliest Songs — “sung from the west 
of India into Burmah wherever Bengali is spoken" (to 
quote from Yeats' introduction to the Gitanjali) are 

POEJIS OF PATRIOTISM. 

One of them, “the Sonar Bangla” (The Golden Bengal) 
is a w ondrous utterance of a vision of the glory and \ alour 
and nature-beauty of the Poet’s nativelaftd. And if he 
^iil translate into English his Songs to the i\rotherland 
the cstcm world w ill know that in some of his noblest 
poems is that yearning for India, that patriotism which 
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some of his critics regard as incompatible with ‘poetry* 1 
1 believe that Tagore’s Songs to the Motherland sound 
a new note and are a positive contribution to Literature; 
and I cannot agree with an English critic ,of the Poet 
who says ‘‘Perhaps their message would hardly come 
to us with power, for their feeling and atmosphere arc 
more local and temporary." / ^ ^ 

The message of many of those Poems is*.— India 
must not lose her own self. When we imitate the 
Englishman or when we abuse him, when we surrender 
self-respect to bureaucratic threats or favours, when nc 
confound the politics of hate or passion with patriotism? 
when w e fear to speak the truth in the face of repression» 
when we hesitate to have faith in our-seWts and look 
to others to lead us out of bondage into liberty— then are 
we on the way to lose India*s soul. The way of Non* 
Co-operation is the way to co-operate with our blghe*' 
selves, with India’s Soul ; it is the way of self-help, 
self-reliance, self-discipline, self-sacrifice. And Tagores 
Poems of Patriotism sound the note, again and again:— 
Be your own self, Be loyal to India’s Soul. 

Above the National is the Universal ; T^ores 
Poems and his book on 'Nationalism* (he regards it as 
his greatest book) show that the Poet has glimpsed, ft 
the beauty of the UNIVERSAL : 

How this {Vision came to him is described by him 
in moving words thus 

“It w”as morning. I was watching the sunrise m 
Free School Street in Calcutta. A veil was suddenly 
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^rawn and everything I saw became luminous. The 
'vhole world was one glorious music, one wonderful 
rhythm. The houses in the street, the men moving, 
children playing, all seemed part of one glorious 
whole — ine'cpressibly glorious. The vision went on 
for se\en or eight days. Everyone, even those who 
bored me, seemed to lose their outward barrier of 
personality, and I was full of gladness; full of love 
for every tiniest thing . , . That was one of the first 
things which gave me the inner vision. ... I have 
felt ever since that this was my goal — to express 
the fulness of life, in its beauty and perfection, if 
the Veil were withdrawn. Strange enough, the 
vision vanished when he reached the Himalayas To 
<luote the poet again — “when I reached the Himalayas 
1 thought I would have a fuller vision of that which 
f had witnessed of the glory of Nature in the crowded 
■street. But that was my great mistake. Up there the 
vision all departed. God the great giver Himself, 
can open out the whole universe to our gaze in the 
Tiarrow space of a single lane. 

And Rabindranath has worshipped the vision again 
and again ‘m the crowded street.” A lover of silence 
seclusion, he is 

A LOVER OF LIFE, 

s lover of men, of East and w est. In a poem of hi< 
•earlier days he sings - 

This world is sweet — I do not want to die. 
i wish to dwell in the ever«living I.ifeof 
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Tagore has glimpsed the dmne beauty oi the life of 
Man ; he has felt the attraction of uhat he has so 
beautifully called ‘ the play of World-Life.* Therefore, 
has he gone to many climes in East and West, 
carrying ever>^^he^e the Song of the Eternal has 
set in his heart voicing everywhere the Message of 
Aryadarshana. Can there be a greater gift 
the AlJ-Giver to a struggling Nation than ^this gift 
of a Patriot-Poet ? 



WILL THE ELOWEKS f ADE ? 


In an hour of India’s need he came over four 
centuries ago An Angel of Revolution, yet living a 
life of^ singular sympathy, of winsome detachment 
from the world ! Singing rapturous songs while 
Maradana played upon his instrument ' “I am a servant 
of the Beloved one” he said, *‘and long to meet my 
Lord" And this ‘‘servant of the Beloved One” became 
the Builder of a Nation. For the Life and Teaching 
of Nanak Dev were the inspiration of a long line of 
the Gurus, the last of whom built the ' 

KHALSA STATE 

"ith the battle crj**Wah Gurujika Khalsa” (Glory 
to the Guru's State !) Therefore, I called Guru Nanak 
an Angel of Revolution. His life and teaching revolu- 
tionised the minds and hearts of millions ; and I would 
have Young India turn to him to day, if it would 
think out its ultimate ideals and understand what 
it should make of the Liberty w hich can not be long 
in coming back to this Ancient Land, 

A lover of Freedom, he spent his early days in 
the Freedom of the farm and village life ; and in his 
days of manhood he travelled far and wide. His ble* 
ssedfeet trod the soil of Sind— my native land ; was 
the freedom of this desert an attraction for tliis great 
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Traveller and Teacher ? He went about blessirg all 
to free their minds and hearts of convention and cant, 
As I have meditated on his words and reviewed the 
main incidents of his life in the Janvtasakhx, 1 havefeh 
more strongly than before, that 

A FREE INDIA 

could not be built without the power of Faith and^ 
Hindu Muslim Solidarity and Service of the Truth. 
Faith more than the knowledge of books; Hindu 
Muslim solidarity more than schemes of ‘‘reform”; Love 
of truth more than anything else. 

And concerning these three, the Teacher’s life 
has not a little to tell us. Taken to a school mastcfi 
this great soul, great in humility and love, asks— "Sifi 
what have you learnt ?" And the schoolpiaster, says ' 
he has learnt all the branches of knowledge, has read 
the Books, has known ‘arithmatic and book-keeping, 
has known everything’! Then says the Teacher to 
the schoolmaster — “That kind of learning is useless, 
£ir. And in a passage of great beauty and wisdom, 
Nanak sings the very Secret of Education. 

Burn wordly thoughts, rub the ashes and make 
ink of it ; 

Let the paper on which you write be the paper 
of Faith ; • 

Let your Heart be the Pen ; 

Then write the name and the praise there of ; 

And write w-ithout end or limit. 
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The current system of education in India has been 
^vorse than a failure ; for the wise injunction has been 
ignored ; — “Let your Heart be the pen *, then ^Yrite 
the Xame,” Intellect has been sharpened ; but when 
'vas a Nation saved by a souless intellect ? Brother ! 

LET YOUR HEART BE THE PEN ; 
then write the Name — the Mother’s Name— -in the 
>nk made of iapasya ; and you will write inflaming 
letters the Freedom o 7 Hindusthan. 

And who more than the Teacher bore witness 


^0 the essential Brotherhood of the Hindu and the 
Musalman ? The first words he utters w aking up from 
'iiat trance in the water, are: — “There is no Hindu 
and no Musalman.” He goes to Mecca , he teaches 
there the Doctrine of the One , he interprets there 
^he Wisdom of the Koran. He utters the name Allah 
■"ith reverence as he does the name Hari. On meeting 
him, Sheikh Farid greets him %^ith the words : — ‘‘Allah, 
O Darvish." And to this the Teacher replies -‘‘Allah 
the object ot my efforts, O Farid ; Allah is ever 
object." Sheikh Farid, the Muslim Pir, becomes 


f Sreat friend of Guru Nanak ; and the Sikh Scriputures 
include many songs of Farid which mention the 
name of Allah. “There is no case’’ says the Guru, 
claim brotherhood with all. He alone is the 
Pir, Sayad or ^eiwish who knows 
llah or Hari and has abandoned self’. Speaking 
*0 the Hindus, he says ‘‘Praise and glorify, Allah 
Muslims do, five times daily.’* Speaking to the 
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Muslims, he sajs —“Make tlie Will of Allal' 
rosary" ‘‘A real Musilman is lie who has renounced 
self" Is It a wonder the Muslims cried aloud — ‘Klu^da 
(God) IS speaking to us in Nanak" ? Is it a wonder 
when he passed away, both Hindus and Musho* 
covered his body with flowers ? And the old Chronfcle 
says ‘‘All the flowers were green 

Centuries have passed since the Master left Indu 
on the physical plane, and, to-day after a long period 
of seperation, we — Muslims and Hindus of India— 
have in the hour of India’s urgent need, we ha^e 
learnt to come together again, and m common 
rence to place 

OUR FLOW ER 


at the feet of the India that he loved and up®” 
which, I believe, he pours his benedictions sf* 
Will our new flowers remain green ? Or "Af 
flow ers fade ^ 

You can keep the flowers fresh but on one condi 
tion And that is expressed by the Guru m t 
following words — 

‘ Heaven accepts no more lip service but the conti 
nual love and practice of truth ’ 

He loved and practised truth , and we mu«t endeavour 
to do likewise, if we would keep in our heart* 
message of this daj celebrate him is to assimi a 

him There is social injustice in this land , thef® 
are political wrongs inflicted on India and Islam 


IS good that in this day of our sorrow 
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and Muslims are drawing closer together ; there are 
Hindu admirers of Islam and Muslim culture, there 
are Muslim -admirers of the philosophy and art of 
the Hindus. ' ’ 4 

HIKDU-MUSLIM FRIENDSHIP 
is growing every day. I thank God for it. But 
let this friendship be for the love and practice of truth. 
(Let it give us a new strength to fight social injustice 
a Rew faith to wrestle with political wrongs. There 
Js the work for you, brother 1 Give your life and 
heart in the service of the Truth. That service, I 
know, means, struggle and pam. But suffering is, 
the price of freedom. And I believe, profoundly that 

INDIA “WILL BE REBUILT 

UPON SACRIFICE. 

Thus wrought the great Gurus in the past. And 
thus must we strive to-day, believing that to suffer in 
the ‘love and practice of truth’ is only to enrich the 
Heritage of our History. 



THE STCDENT KEVOLT. 


■What is the meaning of the Stndent Revolt at 
Aligarh, Lahore and Amritsar ? It was expressed 
in that moving appeal, issued by Aligarh to Indict" 
Students. ‘‘India’s sou! is revolting” it said, “‘agsin'^t 
the humilation and insults offered to her every day- 
In the name of all that is best and noblest In the head 
of men, we appeal to you to join us in our just 8”^ 
righteous cause and sacrifice time, toil and talent to 
bring this struggle to a successful issue” And t^* 
Appeal closes on a great note 

“For Feedom’s battle once begun, 

Though baffled oft is ever won 
It is such Resolves which have revolutionised 
the thoughts and lives of Nations. One recalls 
Egyptian students did in the days of Egypt’s struggle 
for freedom. The entire University of El-2ahar‘«3* 
emptied, and young men moved out to villages to 
to the peasants the National Gospel of Liberty. So «hen 
Hungary resolved to nchievc its freedom, its yoegtne^ 
left the State Universities and joined the new 
Universities built by the sacriHce of a few of 
HUNCARV'S PATRIOTS 

They knew,—- the youngmen in Egypt and IIung3f/» 
that in adopting the course they did, they fnU't 
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suffer, but joungmen m nhora the life pulse beats 
"arm are not afraid of suffering Garibaldi, setting 
out to liberate Italy meets some young men standing 
in a street be asks them to join him "What mil 
you offer”? They ask "Offer? ’ answered Gari 
I I offer you hardship, hunger, rags, thirst, 
s oepless nights, foot sores m the long marches, 
Priiations innumerable and Victory in a Noble Cause” 


y OUNC ITAI Y 

followed him Young men respond to the appeal 
or sacrifice, while those adianced in age indulge in 
6 nice calculating lore of less and more Profit and loss 
^ llpsophj neie- inspired young men in any age 
I tudence,” said Sri Keshub Chandra Sen of blessed 
anT^'a^' ' ** arithmatic of fools " Young men believe 
f o «hile the middle aged men calculate and 
i «mple upon the ideal During the martial la« 
the Principals of certain Colleges at Lahore 
stud^ punish at least lo per cent of their 

f n ents, and a ‘schedule of punishments’ was 
Officer Commanding And 
® rincipals quietl) submitted to the inhuman 
Officer A thousand times better 
It ha\e been to ha^e closed the Colleges in 
Dedience to the Call of the Ideal 
^ he Student Re\oIt, now spreading to a number 
^ sc ools and Collies will not be appreciated b} 
of the “elders" who have, for long 3 ears, moved 
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in an atmosphere of acquiescence. But the hearts cf 
the young respond to the ideal ; and it is the efforts 
of the Young that wiJJ build India of TomorroT^- 
Young men, all over the country are beginnino 
to realise that the current system of education 
not build character. The reason is not far to 
The Schools and Colleges are more or less 
departments ; they are, more or less official ’contfoHe'f 
3hd where the hand of the ofheia) sits heavy, tli* 
students cannot move in an 

ATMOSPHERE OK KREEDOM- 

“Bule Britannia, Britannia rules the Waves 
Such Imperialistic ideas are taught to our boys 
the schools. In his booklet ‘‘Indian Reform, 
Imperial Idea and Provincial Progress*’, Sir Harcouit 
Butler urges that faith tn the Empire will b® 
Salvation of Indian education. The deeper meaning* 
of Indian thought and life and history are not taug^* 
Our boys ; differences of creed and race in India sre 
exaggerated by the text-book writers with a vie'^i 
to argue that the Empire alone can give India thf 
IJnity she needs. A National policy in econonu^^'j 
Our students are t6fd, would do harm' to India. 
“British trade has done marvels for fndiV'. 
dife plants in every Nation is not of the earthy earthly > 
it is an outbreathing of the Eternal. Yet that 
the National Life — is snubbed in a v.aricty of 
'by the current system of education. 
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A Unuersitv should be a centre of thought nhich 
Temains passionatel) free 

THE POLITICAL CIRCULARS 
issued from time to time by Provincial Govern 
inents.-circulars which seek to create an artificial 
■separation between education and Nationallife-have 
aimed at stifling freedom of thought The OfBcial 
an sits heavy on Indian Universities And the 
u ent Revolt is an assurance that faith in freedom 
ye endures. It hves m the hearts of the Young, 
is destined to grow , and you can no more crush 

It than you can, Life Itself 

The National Muslim Universit> grows out of 
great struggle for Freedom And the appeal of 
Aligarh Students will go down to history as a docu 
ment filled freedom and 

!■ at vv hich makes freedom worth living for, dying 
rvia the spirittual ideal For in this struggle is 
e spirit not alone of the Nation but also of Islam 
to mamtim its character as an 

intervational brotherhood 

Y in ^Tuslim Literature is a nobl- Human 

‘Sion which Islam evolved out of the depUis of its 
life in the dajs of its greatness That Literature 
rines some of the noblest dreams man has 
camt ^ It enshrines 'Ome of man's most precious t 6 
iniscences of the Eternal , and this memory must 
aliened m the hearts of the rising generation 
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of Indian Muslims if they are to help the Nation 

in the days before them. The Muslim’s aspiration, hi^ 
glimpses into the Great Secret, his Meditations on the 
World-Mystery recorded in his Literature and Philo- 
sophy and Art really belong to all time ; they are th® 
old that ages nbt, the old that has a message for the 
new ; they utter a Vision of the Eternal which the 
sad world needs. Of this Islamic Culture, 
the new Musfim CTniversity become a /iVing 
and if the Hindu and Sikh communities follow the 
example of their Muslim brethren and build up- 
National Universities, they will have provided their 
students with an education which will contribute to 
their 

SELF-REALISATION FOR THE 
SERVICE OF FREEDOM 

Such Universities indeed will enter into the 
heritage of Hindusthan. They will give a ne« 
vigour to the Nation's mind. They will play the 
part they alone can in the work of National Emanci 
pations. For sucli Universities will become the 
home of intellectual and spiritual freedom 
their Graduates will go out into the great Universitv^ 
of Life not merely as scholars but also as torch-bearers 
of a Culture alive with Faith in the valu"*? 
Religion and in India's high Destiny. 



students and the strucgle 

EOR FREEDOM. 


■ ‘ iarma to live at a great hour 

■n India’s destiny. For let us confess it, this 
ovement of Non-Co-operation is revolutionary in 
but^ a creed of non-violence: 

Jt does mean to re\*olutionise the minds and 
th^*^*!* people. It is your karma to live at 

0|fth*Iiouf of such a movement That karma 
^ privilege if you resolve to help the 
• ation at this hour. And the thought I would have 
an'! to-night is, that you, student 

joungmen, can do much. I know the teaching. 
S»cn you in the Government controlled institutions, 
oot responsive to the National Ideal. Your schools 
alleges, as thei' are to-day, arc 

PRISON-HOUSES, 

they should be open trintfoivs letting in the 
o it of the great Life of the Nation. Your education 
f'ot related to the h/c of India. Do your College 
w b^ks tell you of Tagore in literature, of Shah 
>r n-” ^^**^*'^ P'^try, of Sir J. C. Bose in science, 
>ndu-</arj>^<j,;jij in philosophy, of Tilak or 
*3 
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Gandhi in politics? Surveying the Indian situation*, 
several years ago, Lok. Tilk said : — “The remedy 
is not petition but boycott.'* Of boycott, as a political 
method you read little in your text-books which teH 
either of ‘constitutional* agitation or violence. Agaio 
Mahatma Gandhi’s satyagraha is a method not known, 
to your text-books in political science. They tell 
you that the basis of society is force, the 
Indian leader tells you that society lives by saiy^t, 
the power of the soul, the. 

WILL-TO SUFFER. 

For that to me is the essential meaning 
message of satyagraha and non-co-operation. Europe* 
nationalisms, its very internationals, are expressions.’ 
of Europe's wilNto-power. Europe's League 
Nations is really a Le^ue of Imperialisms, and can^ 
not give the world that peace which the Nation*’ 
will not find until they become Servants of Humanity-. 
Of these and other things congenial to the India'' 
mind little is told you in .your text-books. There*! 
fore I say your schools are prison-houses, they = 
shut you out of the thought and life of India-'' 
American institutions they teach sciences, human' > 
ties and Americanism, in India they teach you severa,/ 
subjects but not the one snbjcct needful — India .* ^ 

Yet I would not have you take with you 
depressing thought, I wish you to have the inspi*'”'’ 
thought that you can do much for the Nation. ^ . 
motive of my talk with you is to awaken,’ in 
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, if I can, 'faith’ in your poivers to make a mighty 
- a ion. History shows how much young .men and 
STUDENT-MOVEMENTS 

have done for the Nations. Think of Athens.' 
Socrates was not ‘alone a thinker ; he was a Patriot , 
e wished to help the life of Greece by inspiring 
young men with the ideals of Truth and Beauty and‘ 
justice. ''A corVupter of youth” they called this 
eac er of ancient Greece ; he did not mind what 
enemies said or did to discredit him ; he went 
^ good. One of his pupils was Plato ; 

oMh Plato's pupil , and in the hearts 

hese two young men— as readers of the "Republic" 
^ the ‘Politics^ know — ^in the hearts of these two 
^ ce s, who owed much to the inspiratiorf of the 
^ocratic Teaching — in their hearts was the vision 
® strong moral State, which Greece could only 
partially assimilate. Think of Italy. There was a 
'ue as some of you may know, when Italy was 
“■''Icr the heels of Austria. 

4 , MAZZINI 


h' ^*^*^** "’ith a dream of Italian emancipation in 
1 ts heart ; and Maz2ini spread his message through 
‘‘ud young men ; he formed, you know_, 
i ■■ ^■■‘Icr of Young Italy.” Think of the Germany 
^ P’^^^'War days. Inthedajs of Metternich^ Germany 
in a sorry stale. But it was the German students 
o dreamt the dream of a great Fatherland, Some 
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of them grew to be the great proclaimers ’ of Libert) 
in Germany. One of them ^vas Marx^ the Faiber 
of the Modern Revolution against- capitalism. Oth« 
students who dreamt of liberty and who, in the days 
of their manhood, served Germany in several fields, 
were Engel, Heine, and Lassgle. Think of Egyp^ 
The 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
of Elaeher is, I believe, one of the greatest 
the world's universities ; over ten thousand students 
reside there, every year, and are trained for nation 
service ; how much they have helped 
organising meetings and processions, and spfW^' 
ing the message of Freedom in villages is known!® 
every student of Egyptian nationalism. Japan, owe* 
much to her students ; one of them: 

TOGO, 

longed to do things for her ; he went to Europe 
to study Western science ; he returned to Japan 
serve her and make her great among the nations » 
he inflected a hea\’y defeat on the Russians in the Russ®' 
Japanese war ; he broke the 'hypnotism of 
He proved how wrong were the Western think^* 
who conveniently believed with Hegel that A»>* 
was doomed to be dominated by Europe. 

One of the latest illustrations of what ‘student* 
can do is suppplied by reccent happenings in Chin^ 
^British diplomacy, as some of you may know, favoured 
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Japan at the expense of China. Shantung «as 
snatched from Chma^and given over to Japan There 
an agitation in Pekin The Chinese officials 
were influenced , it was hoped the agitation would 
die out But no 'influence' or intimidation could 
extinguish the patriotic Arc in the hearts of some 

CHINESE STUDENTS 

They resolved that the Chinese officials who 
^d sold their country for gold should go they 
resolved that China must not sign the Peace treaty , 
e} resolved that until justice was done to China, 
Japanese goods must be boycotted They were 
3s ed by their school masters not to meddle with 
Watters 'political , they were denied sympathy by 
c rich and powerful some of them^uere fired 
open by the police, some of them were arrested 
3nd imprisoned They were not cowed down, 
persecution ga\e a new life to the student mo\ement 
^ e students won the sympathy of shopkeepTs , they 
organised Jiartals they organised big Conferences , 
students, boys and girls, carried on a \ngorous campaign 
0 boycott against Japanese goods What, you will 
me, ha\e they achieved? More than there is 
tune to tell They compelled the Cabinet to resign, 
3ud China did not sign the Peace treat). The) in 
enced the merchants and Japanese goods were 
yeotted The) organised National Education 
onferences Thev ha\e snread the messatre of 
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Marx and Plato to thousands of villages ; they 
started several students^ journals.^ They have opecrf 
several centres of social service. They have create<3 
anew intellectual revolution among the masses 
their movement— the Student Movement—is secur* 
to-day against all repression And can not be 'crushed. 

I have spoken to you of the students and 
men of difTerent countries that you may know that 
jou too and othets such as you, the students of 
can do much for India at this hour of India’s 
And in order that you may serve her In the comu>? 
daysr I ask j ou to be in touch with the shopkecp^''^ 
the peasantsi the masses. My charge against tfcc 
current system of education is — it isolates you ; 


IT separates you ^ 

from them ; it does not bind you uith them^ 1 “ 
a common life. Them Bharata needs in the cowW-ff 
days ; and I ask you to realise your unity with thci" 
to give them modern knowledge, to learn of thf® 
the wisdom of life enshrined in the old books rcci 
by them but unkno%vn to you. Some of you, 1 
glad, take Interest in the local Night School. ' 
reed many Night Schools but ue need the® 
to oi/r/rrrtfr not emphatise conventional distinction** 
we need them as bonds of unity not as ^ 

separation betuccn one class and another. 
have in Paris what is called the Ecol Soeoa^^ttt, ^ 
Social School ; and one beautiful thing about h ** 
.at labourers and College students sit together ' 
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and to bring them together, eminent lecturers like 
Bergson, are invited to give evening addresses at 
the Sdiool. I^\ant you, students to sit together 
''ith the poor Labourers in jour Night School ; sit 
"ilh them in your reading room and library , talk 
to them and mix ^\ith them and make them feel jou 
are their friends. They need jou, jou need them, 
in the Service of the Nation. 

I «ant you, j’oung men, to visit nllages in parties 
durirg your vacations. I want you to meet peasants 
ard labourers and. 

SPEAK TO THEM OF SWARAJ 
and of the modern prophets of freedom. I want 
>ou to create an intellectual and national awakening 
•n every village. But we arc so few, jou say, 
don't think of It, I saj* , onlj* ha\e faith in your 
powers; and j*ou will work wonders. In a recent 
J-rglish poem named the "Hounds of Hell" the poet 
Hasefield gives the stoiy of a countrj* haunted by 
hounds. A saint goes to face the hounds ; he turns 
^tk dismayed. He makes a second eBbrt to master 
*he hounds which attack his counlrj-. He crosses a 
*^ream ; he passes into a new world, the hea\en 
world ; there he hears the birds talking to the other . 
^c»sgi\en the power to understand the language of 
birds , he finds they tell of the 

DELUSION OF MEN. 

Th.it delusion according, to the birds is this:— Mer 
rex er guess that deep w ithin them stand courage and w is- 
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dom and loveliness. My young friends, I have 
littlemore to say to you. My message to you to- 
night, is the. 

MESSAGE OF THE BIRDS 
in the story. Have faith in yourselves. Break 
the delusion that students can do little for the nation, 
Rise above the viaya \^hich has made you weak- 
Believe in your powers and your opportunities. Rora- 
ember that deep within you stand courage and wis* 
dom and loveliness. Servants of the National Cause 
ask for your help at this hour of the mother’s needs 
Only have faith in yourselves. Only set fres 
divine nithin you And you will be among those 
who are to achieve the salvation of Hindustan. 



EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM 

Messrs Macmillan have just published a book 
named ‘‘The Egyptian Problem” Its author is Sir 
Valentine Chirol His earlier book on “Unrest m 
India 13 notorious for its attack on Lokmanya 
Tilak and its attitude to Indian Nationalism Sir 
Valentine Chirol has learnt a little,’ but only a 
little since he ^%rote that book His “Egjptian 
Problem ' is unfair at once to the modern spirit of 
ationalism '' Self determination ’ he coolly says, 
maybe an admirable principle but only unreasoning 
laith can urge that it ts of universal application 
that it should be applied to people incapable of 
'^pressing themselves as the Egyptian masses still 
’ ’ I recall w hat an European at Cairo said of 
Syptians “they were the most insipid and the 
emptiest chatterboxes in the world ’* ''What thej love," 
I^e added, is talking without saying an>thtng’’' 
The European is, oftener than not, contemptuous in his 
ATTITUDE TO THE ORIENTAL 
The Indian, we ha\e been often told, is unfit for 
^oraj y\nd the English do us a fa\onr to consent 
be With us as our 'trustees’. As early as 1893, 
rd Rosbery said, (he was then the Eoreign Secretary) 
‘“"This, at least, maj be laid down with absolute 
'crtainty that Egjpt would, in no case, be released 
from European control which might possibly be asserted 
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in a Inuch more stringent and irksome form than at 
present.” Egyptian Nationalism has challenged ‘Euro- 
pean control’, has broken its spell, has sho^n that 

a living people cannot be long dominated by a foreign 

power. 

Sir Valentine blames Egyptian bankruptcy for 
British Occupation ! He even argues that the Briti«h 
occupation was *in the Interests of the Egyptian masses I 
Sir Valentihe Chirol murders history to save British 
prestige and professions ' 

DISRAELI. 

the Prime Minister of England in i875, induced 
the British Government to purchase a large number 
of shares in the Suez Canal held by the extravagant 
Khedive, Ismail Pasha. Mr. Gladstone denounced the 
purchase as immoral. Disraeli did not scruple to 
‘confiscate Egypt' ! He defended the purchase as 3 
political transaction' calculated to strengthen the 
Empire ind to secure a ‘highway to our Indian Empire 
and our other dependencies’. England and France 
conveniently joined hands to control Egypt ! 

Dual control was soon followed by the Briti*^ 
military occupation of Egypt ! The Khedive became 
a nominal ruler ; the provincial, interna! and forcigiv 
relations of Egypt were controlled by the British • 
When did Imperialism listen to the still, small vo«ee 
of conscience? When Sir Charles Napier was leading 
hi« army against Sind, he said w ith a soldier’s fran^* 
- Wc have no right lo seize Sind, yet wc shal^ 
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do SO ; and a very advantageous, useful and humane 
piece of rascality it will be*^* And after the battle 
Pf Miam, he telegraphed toT.flrd Ellenborough — Peccavi 
K I have sinned (Sind) * Imperialism carries on its back 

THE BUREfEN OF MANY SINS. 

Therefore is its Avages — death ’ The story of the 
British occupation of Egypt is a story of capitalism 
^nd imperialism. Sir Valentine Chirol defends them 
m the interests of the Egyptian masses.’ History 
will condemn them as enemies of the Spirit of Man. 

Sir Valentine says several harsh things of Egyptian 
Nationalists, He cannot appreciate the beauty of the 
lt\es of some of the great builders of Neu Egypt. 

MUSTAPHA PASHA KAMAL 
"as one of them. An ardent nationalist, he taught 
the classes to A\ork for Egyptian freedom. ‘‘The 
English”, he often said, "must go." A fine scholar 
snd a rich man, he spent his great talents and resources 
in the service of the National Cause. He could not 
bear to see the British treat the people of Egypt with 
arrogance and contempt. “We are constantly beirg 
made to feel,” he said, “that we are an inferior race.” 
In his French book, named Egyptiens et Anghces 
published in Pari«5 in 1906, he said ’—England has 
^'nly laid hands on the Government of Egypt in order 
the better to stifle the national sentiment and remoA'c 
the Egj’ptians from every source of science and 
liberty.” Again— “The conduct of thfe English towards 
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us IS um%orthy and revolting All our men of worth 
are driven from power. ’ “How many times ’ he 
asVed, "have we not seen these civilizers comihit 
crimes in broad daylight? Two years ago the 
English authority at Cairo caused 7 persons to he 
burnt ahve at Baliana, in upper Egypt, on the pretext 
that they were robbers and resisted the policel A 
great patriot, he spent his wealth in the service of 
the national cause , he organised 

A PARTY OF INDEPENDENCE 

he spoke to students and youngmen , he awakened 
the peasants , he started a paper called the 
the word means ‘Standard and held high the stand 
■ard of Freedom And all this he achieicd in a 
years He began his work in 1895 , he died in 
1908 at the early age of 34, and thousands followed 
the Patriot to the grave 

Mahomed Bey Farid was another ardent Nationalist 
Yet another was Sheikh Shaw ish, editor of the Lt'-^ 
Referring to the British control of Egypt 
wrote — “This land is putrified with their (English) 
atrocities They tied our tongues, hanged our inno 
cent relatives and perpetrated other horrors sufficient 
to make Heaven tremble, the earth to split and tlie 
mountains to fall down There is a reference here, 
among other things, to the tragic Denshawat affair 
Some British Officers went out shooting village 
pipeons.gihc peasants were threshing corn , a thresh 
burst into flames just after the officers had 
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shot , the peasants made a rush for the shooting 
party , one of the officers fired at an Egyptian woman, 
yet another ran to the camp to bring more men 
against the peasants , he ran under the hot sun , he 
died of apoplex) This death was called a mu»der I 
The British accused Egyptian peasants of being 
the authors of the ‘murder’ and sentenced 4 of them 
to be hanged and 6 more to be flogged and sentenced 
to penal serMtude • Nationalism 

THRIVES 0 ^ PERSECUTION 
as autocracy does on the people’s violence 
The more the Egyptian was persecuted the more 
patriotic he became *‘It would be far better than, 
^he present state of things if you did go,’ said a 
"ealthy Syrian to an Englishman in Egypt The- 
spirit of freedom could not be crushed by ‘efficiency 
*’A patriot’ said an Egyptian, ‘would prefer to see 
his country cohered with corpses rather than full of 
slaies’ The National Party advocated complete 
independence Their leader was the man whose 
name isa household word to-day — 

ZACHLUL PASHA 

Sir Valentine Chirol writes with scant sympathy 
concerning this eminent Nationalist It is a thrilling 
storyr— -this of the life and work of Zaglilul Pasha 
^le believed first in helping his country through 
Administration As Minister of Education he 
ordered that Lniversity lectures be given in Arabic, 
not in English even by Oxford and Cambridge 
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men ; Arabic became the medium of instruction In 
all subjects, philosophic, scientific, mathematical, 
literary He worked for sometime as Minister of 
Justice. And as soon as the Armistice was signed 
in 1918, he ^demanded evacuation of Egypt by tbe^ 
British ; he urged that the British ‘Protectorate*, 
must end. He ^^as arrested and deported to Malta 
Egypt was aflame with indignation. Zaghlul Pasha 
was released and sent to France ; Zaghlul Pasha 
became the uncrowned King of Egypt ; and under 
his leadership the people entered upon 

A POLICY OF NONCO OPERATION. 

They boycotted the Government ; clerks threw 
up their posts ; students gave up their studies \ no 
Egyptian would consent to serve in the Ministry. 
Rusdhi Pasha was a ‘moderate’ but even he had 
been disgusted with the Government, had thrown up 
his high post aud declared his sympathy with the 
Nationalists. The people obeyed Zaghlul I’asha 
who issued orders from Paris, The British Government 
sent a mission under Lord Milner. The people 
resolved to boycott the Milner mission, Egyptians 
refused to receive Lord Milner. A peasant in Egypt 
was asked by Lord Milner what crops he Xvas grov'ing- 
‘‘Go to Paris, and ask Zaghlul Pasha," said the 
peasant. Egyptians were out for non-co-operation , 
Sir Valentine Chirol regards this as a proof of 
their ‘{political immaturity’ ; it is a proof, rather, 
of their 
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POLITICAL SAGACITY. 

Equally wrong is Sir Valentine in accusing the 
People of showing a lack of 'social duty’, The Egyptians, 
even those who were ostensibly with the Government,' 
Were at heart with the Nstionalist. Zaghlul Pasha 
Was to visit a place in Egypt on his political mission ; 
be asked a gentleman there if he could stay witli 
him ; the Egyptian was afraid to have the great 
^'ationalist as his guest ; he wVote a letter reques- 
ting to be excused, but he put some notes in the 
letter saying they were his contribution to the 
N'ationalisl Fund ! 

SOCIAL DUTY 

the Egyptian Nationalists have shown, in their’ 
^^n^gle of Non-Co-operation. 

They have not yet attained to 'independence ; 
what the Times calls by that name is only a • 
c^mfromise between Zaghlul Pasha and the Govern- 
nent ; but the success they have fo far scored is due 
'o their solidarity built by their strong sense of 
social duty. 

Students have played a conspicuous part in the 
the struggle. They left Government schools 
colleges. El Azhar University is a centre of 
"ationalist propaganda. 

THE LAWYERS, 

Too, played an important part in the developme:jt 

^nationalism. The trial of Wardani was an event 
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in the nationalist politics of Egypt.. Wardani 
charged with a political murder, .and this is ’what 
his Counsel said in the open Court, speaking directly 
to Wardani i— - 

“If your great soul refuses to live enchained- 
arise, go to your death with a brave heart and a firm 
step. Go, my child, go to your God uho holds di' 
scales of sublime equity. Go, our hearts go with 
you. Go, your death . sentence pronounced by humaa 
justice may prove more than your life,— a great lesson 
to your people and your country." 

Egyptian pleaders and students, boy? and jjirls, are 
ardent nationalists. Women too, have taken part jn 
the national movement.. Sir Valentine Chirol’s book 
takes notice of the ,neW national consciousness of 
Egyptian nomen. So insistent Was the call of Nation- 
alism that , 

THEY LEFTTHE VEIL. 

and addressed crowds in the streets and at public 
meetings. No longer could the critics say, as lord 
Cromer had said, that the demand of Self-Government 
in ’.Egypt was spurious and manufactured. A no"’ 
love for Egypt, a new understanding of the greatness 
of Egypt as she was in the days when the Greeks 
were barbarians and Romans uncivilized and Europe 
plunged in darkness and Egypt was nourished by 
the wisdom of sages and lawgivers ; a new patriotism 
has been born in the hearts of her Women. And I 
have thought, again and that in our struggle 
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of Non-Co-Operation we nee«l urgently the support 
of* our women. “'Women helped much the suadeshi 
tnovement durihg the anti-lPartition' agitation in Bengal ; 
"Oman’s help is \\hat is needed at this time when 
"entire out to meet the challenge of Government 
' hv. a sim'ple )'et effective method of self-help and 
"oul-force. It is a wise remark Castiglione makes in 
his famous book -‘The Courtier*’, when he says. — 

* .Man has for his portion physical strength*; all 
inspiration must come from woman, she, is the 
^noiUe force." Therefore I ask that 

A WOMEN’S LEAGUE 

he formed, and the Message of Non Co operation 
carried to women In every to.wn and village They 
"ill plead for national honou!*, for s'^araj^ for 
freedom and faith when se'eral professional politi- 
cians will be tempted to succumb to thoughts of , 
^elfish honour and gain. 'thrilled with patriotism the 
Momenof India will bear in their hands the Banner 
C'f National Freedom ; and what power will with- 
stand them ? 


“GARDEN or ANGUISH.” 


Non-co-operation, liJce the Kingdom of winch 
Christ spoJtC, is *'as a seed growing.” It J5a> not 
ended in a fiasco’ , it has not died of ‘inanition 
It is ‘as a seed growing* — growing every' daj. And 
they* who scoflfed are become serious. ‘‘We cannot 
force ourselves to pretend’, writes an English papC' 
"that all is well, when we have good reason to fc^'' 
it is not. If public memory were not short, it 
recall the anxious time we had m India during the 
boycott days, a dozen \ear» ago.”’ And the GoNCt” 
ment of India has been compelled to issue a Resolution 
condemning non*co operation ! 

Not a new thing in the world — the policy of non’ 
CO operation. Hungary, Ireland, Egypt, Korea 
adopted it in their 

STRUCjGI cs for freedom. 

And it accords with the Indian ideal. Brut« 
use physical force , India must not use it , and 
has lost faith in the 'moderate' method of petition- 
and paper-resolutions. India has adopted non 
violent non-co-operation. I3ut the Government 
India’s resolution condemns it as ‘unconstitutional 
Muslims and Hmdi.s feel they cannot conscientious!) 
co-operate with an unrepentant bureaucracy, wi’h* 
Goicrnmcnt guilty of the Kliilafat wrong and 
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Punjab tragedy. If refusing co-operation in obedience 
to a moral call be unconstitutional, then must we 
place the worn/ above the constitutional and 


take the CONSEOUEVCES 

The one thing the Resolution omits to mention 
•s that the Government of India itself is practising 
uon Co operation with the people,— has practised it 
all these years in repudiating Irdian opinion and 
passing, — Indian protests notwithstanding — measures 
of repression. In his book on ‘‘Decisive Battles in 
. Malleson refers to the Indian’s ''trusting 

mature and failure to combine" as responsible, 
sniong other things for their condition 


GARDEN OF ANGUISH 

The Jallianwalla Massacre, followed by the 
® ameless debate m the Lords, shook India's ‘trust’ 
^ British professions So did the partition of 
urkey in violation of the Fremier s pledge to Indian 
uslims. The Khilafat wrong and the Punjab 
only gave a rude shock to our ‘trust’ in 
^ ^ Administration , they also roused the desire 
^ combine, — a desire winch has developed into 
indu— solidarity. An American writer 
serv ed the other day that ‘‘any other than a D^er" 
'ould ‘‘hide himself by fleeing from the countrj”, 
Europeans in India have hailed D>er as a ‘hero’ 
saviour of the Empire’ , and the Parliament ha-. 
Condoned his conduct* The Indians fought bravely 
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on the battle plains of Flanders and France, on 
perilous heights of Galhpoli, m Lg)pt and in Ahns 
but M hen, after the War, they asked for their 
thej rccened the Row I&tt Act and, later, the martiil 
law ' No wander, faith in the British has crumbW 
and out of the deep agony of a Nation long ^ 
quest of Freedom has been born the Gospel 
Non-Co-operation 

In the Resolution, however, there is not a 
of repentance for the wrongs inflicted on the peopf** 
not a word to indicate that the Government is r® ^ 
to do 3Ustice to Indian demands 

PRESTIGE IS THE COD 

the Government worships And it does by 
homage to ‘liberty of speech and freedom of 
Look Sind word, je who still talk of ****^^^*^j^j 
speech and freedom of press, ’ and consider 
cases of those who have had to suffer for their 
in the Khilafat Ask Sind journals what 
of press’ IS permitted them m the new era 
the Reforms, we are told, have initiated I ^ 
Punjab ward consider the L G ’s order 
Proclaimed Areas , consider the severs sen 
passed upon MouUi Zafar Ah Khan Who ' 
believe that Government is ‘reluctant’ to i”^®^ 
with ‘liberty of speech and freedom of press ? 

THE RESOLVTION 

credits India With ‘common sense’ with goodsCi*^ ^ 
with ‘sanity’’ And the ‘‘confidence of GovcrnirC 
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«n the good sense of India,’ we are told, “has been 
already in a great measure, justified by the unanimity 
of her best minds in the condemnation of the Moxe 
ment ' ’ Strange enough, the Pioneer which is 
supposed to know the Go\emments mind, wrote 
while condemning sometime ago, the mo\ement of 
non*co operation, the following significant words — 
‘‘There can be no doubt that Mr. Gandhi has obtained 
^ great hold upon the imagination of his politically 
nnnded fellow countrymen” ' It is difficult to think 
the best minds of India are all ojtside the class of 
the 'politically minded’’ The English educated through*- 
out the country haiiC answered the Government by 
condemning repression , and man> of the English 
educated support the polic) of non*co operation 
The Government relies, also on the ‘common sense’ 
the masses ’ to reject non co operation as a 
'isionarj and chimerical scheme * But the i\Ieeting» 
and Conferences attended bj thousands of the mas^e^ 
should be an c}e*opener to Go emment , they have 
*hov n, again and again, with what enthusiasm th* 
‘masses* respond to the call of non co-operation , 
fot for them have vanished the sanctions of religion, 
and in their hearts is the passionate desire to, 

GUARD INDIA’S U\T 

honour of the "Nation So it is that 
Parchayats and shop keepe rs and peasants and 
''adcsncn’s guilds hue. in many places, resoli-cj 
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to bojcott the Councils. One of the dtscovenn 
of these davs is hou greatlj the masses Io\e India ’ 
Instead, houe\er, of inviting a Conference of 
Indian Leaders with a viei' to meet the peop^oj 
demands in regard to the Khilafat, the Punjab ao 
Swaraj, the Government appeal to ‘moderate 
to kill the movement , — ‘to organise and tal e 
ted measures and denounce the ‘e\jls of Kon Co 
operation’ A ‘lojal* paper endorsing tlie apP' 
of Go\ernment asks the ‘moderate leaders to sho^ 
the waj’ and urges that Non Co operators “shou ^ 
be shunned like the plague and made to feci 
they are social oiitcastes ’ ’ The 'moderates' 


not kill the movement 

What can kill Non Co operation will be violc''^ 
on the part of the people Hungarian nnlionah*^* 
made the mistake of assassinations and soon 
of Military aggression , the} were defeated b) 
Austrian Government Their defeat left Austria suprciac* 
their defeat made Austria more autocratic,*'’ 
all the national institutions w ere suppressed 
a time, indeed it seemed as though Hungar) "O 
not re ari«e as a nation, Luropc deemed HurgaO 
dead , and I rancis Deak, the eminent Hursaf'*” 
j atriot, had to put forth tremendous cflbrls to rcv»'® 
the movement of Kon Co operation and RUitaia d 
to success No cause in the history of modf^* 
Itcngal Irspitcd a nobler literature, a 
sacfiTjcc limn the anti'partition agitation And 
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these patriotic joung men at Aligarh — that the> 
honour the memory of Sir Sayad himself by building 

A GREATER ALIGARH 

— a new Aligarh Did not that great Muslim Leader 
^^a^t *'a National Xjnijcrsity independent of Gojein 
vient control or mfinened ? Did he not criticise 
the Go\emment controlled Lniveraities which he 
«aid ga\e ‘the \ation only bands of certificated 
beggars and sla%es' 

The Go\ernments Resolution will, I believe be 
followed soon by a rigorou* policy of repression 
In condemning nonviolent Non Co operation as 
unconstitutional^ the Government denies us the fumla 
mental right to withhold Co*operation from Govern 
ment Will the Nation surrender this right? Ihe 
Resolution gives a warning to tne country —If the 
Nane and moderate cilizen^ C€.n not kill the Move 
ment, if the ‘danger’ of Non Lo operation is not 
'dissipated’ then mu«t the sircar employ 'repressive 
action’ in the ‘last report*’ This is the streams 
plain intent and purpose The movement carfnot be 
killed b> a ‘moderate’ combination And we should 
expect a rigorous policy of repression And tlien, — 
what then? One thing 1 feel sure of The joutii 
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THE HUNGARIAN MODERATES 
To them answered an ardent Nationlist ‘‘Your 
laws are violated, yet your mouths remain closed 
Woe, woe to the Nation which raises no proteS- 
when its rights are outraged ; it contributes to iL 
own slavery fay its silence. The Nation, which submit 
to injustice without protest, is doomed.”, 

Such, too, is the feeling of the younger generatioa 
in this country. They have glimpsed the 
the Ideal. They love India’s honour. They carry 
in their hearts the vision and the dream of freed®'”' 
And they recognise that the Struggle is not mere y 
*pontica1.* The Government feels nervous at * ® 
spectacle of students leaving affiliated schools si 
colleges ; the Government resolution says “the y® 
of the country” are being "sacrificed to 
of a political campaign." And there be some parent , 
too, who share the view of the Government. ^ ^ 
are staggered at this new experiment of ro»‘®^ 
operation. There are some who attack our yo^-'S 
men as ‘ill-bred’ and 'unmannerly.' There are sore 
who think with Col. Wedgwood that in askmg 
rtroro; we wish to ‘run’ before we are able to ^ 
and to ‘fly’ whe wen cannot ‘run’! But the ^at>®'' 
youth know better. They have faith in the 
they have faith in freedom. They know that 
atri^gle in which the country is involved ‘ 

' ^ a jwHtical campaign, they know it 

to guard faith and freedom, They kno«--^ 
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these patriotic young men at -^hgarh — that the\ 
honour the memory of Sir Sayad him&elf by building 

A GPEATCR ALIGARH 

— a new Aligarh Did not that great Muslim Leader 
National Uutjersity tnacpendent of Gooein 
vent conUol or influence ^ Did he not criticise 
the Government controlled Lniversities which, he* 
«aid gave 'the Nation only bands of certiHcated 
beggars and slaves' 

The Governments Resolution will, I believe be 
followed soon by a rigorous polic> of repression 
In condemning nonviolent Non Co operation a» 
unconstitutional^ the Government denies us the funda 
nental right to withhold Cooperation from Govern 
ment Will the Nation surrender this right ^ The 
Resolution gives a warning to tne country — If the 
Nane and moderate citizens can not kill the Move 
ment, if the ‘danger’ of Non Co operation is not 
‘dissipated’ then must the sircar employ 'repressi.ve 
action' in tlie ‘last resort’ ’ This is the sircar's 
plain intent and purpose The movement carfnot be 
killed b) a 'moderate* combination And we should 
expect a rigorous policy of repression And then, — 
what then? One thing I feel sure of The }outh 
of Italy under Mazrini and the jouth of Egypt under 
Zaglul Pasha could not be crushed by coercion , and 
India’s }Oulh no repression can vanquish They 
*dorc the Mother 
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THEY HAVE VOWED 

in the Temples of their hearts that India’s beads 
shall be broken. And in their agony ivill be bonir 
I believe, a new strength for the Nation. And the> 
will aclileve ivhat no armies can,— the. Freedom 
of India. 



THE &ONG IN MY HEART. 


At the skirts of a Milage I stand, 

I’eopling its solitudes uith my sorrows 
And the pra}er for my nathe land. ’ 

The wind was strong, the river was rough ; 

I3ut stronger, rougher is the storm in my heart. 

The birds sing out their song , 

The stars burn their mighty message of old , 

But m) heart is wild with sorrow for my native land. 

( 2 ) 

I have not wished to worship the world , 

From the city’s wealth and power havelturned 
To find my home in the hearts of the poor, 

And my riches in the songs of the simple folk , 

I have seen wonder in their eyes but sorrow in their 

Kves ; 

The song in mj heart is riven with a storm ; 

And my place is no more at the 
Of the proud and strong. 

( 3 ) 

For lettered are the millions of India , 

Yet to her He gave a message, a song, a Dh^rnta, 
Uusung by Greece or Rome ; 

And India cannot sing her God-given song 
Until her people are free. 

Alas ’ They lie to-day among the poorest and 
the last, 

Strangers in their Father’s soil. 
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Scorned or pitied by people acros*: the seas. 

Still I trust some purpose yet will crown 
The struggles of this ancient land ; 

"Still I trust this nation's sorrow s 
Will bloom to beauty in the coming days. 

For yet with us are some, made in a mighty mould 
Prophets, poets, patriots, servants of the Truth 
whoslaysj . 

And in the world's enormous emptiness of greed 
’ , ’ and gain. 

The wealth of ancient wisdom yet remains. 

< 5 ) 

Yes (—'India still has sages left 
Who summon to the Mount of Calm a fever- 
smitten world. ^ 

And I'is my faith her dead are not dead , 

They speak from beyond the veil ' 

And a new ci\ilization sings in India's lieart. 

Arise ' sons and daughters of an ancient race I 
Ari^e ! and worship IJer,— your Mother 
Who yet has a mourning Wee I . 
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PREAMBLE. 


What India uants, what she thinks and 
her aims at the present crisis are expressive- 
ly brought to light by these letters pub- 
lished in the leading organs of our country. 

Purther introduction of these letters is 
mere ^do on my part as tlieir authors ar& 
well-known throughout the length and 
breadth of India— they cue leaders of public 
opinion in the country wlio by their un- 
-daunted zeal and true patriotic sacrifice 
have Advanced the cause of Indians awaken- 
ing, and attaining the ultimate goal. 


Dated 2nd March, 
1921 


'\ XJpendra Nath Kar Gupta, 
I Basudebpara. 

} Vagya-Kutir. 

I BarisaL 

3 . 



Pr nted By— 

J Ghose 
Katja^am Press 
CATCUTTA 



“BEHAVE LIKE MEN.’ 


'Dear Friends, ^ 

How can I telf\<pu what I feel at the present 
moment about the situation in the Punjab ? 
^^y.h^rt IS full though my tongue is dumb. 
I nvisH* I had wings- to fly and reach the dear 
land r love above everything else. I have tried 
my very best to be with you but I have failed 
I do not wish to be a martyr but 1 long to 
be of use to you In your troubles The most 
that I can do is to advise you in the light 
of the knowledge that I have and thfe evperi- 
ence that 1 have gathered Listen, weigh, decide 
and determine. 

My heart is bitter, my soul is sore, 1 am 
filled with anger at the doings of the bureau- 
cracy but even more so at the conduct and 
behaviour of my own countrymen. It is the 
latter whom I hold responsible for all the 
sufferings and the shame that you have been ? 
afflicted with. All honour to ‘the. leaders who 
stood by ,yoU and have suffered. They are not 
responsible for the^ excesses of the mob. The 
responsibility of the latter’s deeds lies on the 
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heads of those who have kept aloof, who al- 
ways keep aloof where there is risk, to be run, 
who provoke others to do deeds of violence but 
themselves keep behind the purdah, who are 
patriots when the sun shm^ but cynics when 
there is an occasion to act. *1 can '‘write pages 
and pages in their ‘‘honour*’ .''but I will not do 

so. If there ever Was a time when there was need 
for restraint it is the present. “I \vill .therefore 
'restrain myself an<i come to the point 'direct. 

The first thing that I ask of ‘ you is to stand 
by the leaders who have 'suffered for you, regar- 
, dless^ of caste, creed and parly — Harkishan Lai,, 
Duni Chand, Ram Bhuj Dutt, Satya Pal. Kichlu, 
Amar ^ Nath. Mohan Lai, Manga! Sen, Labh 
Singh, Sarb Dyai, MutiuIIah, Krishna and others 
whose names I do not at pic^ent know. You 
know that I have differed from thenT’'>n the 
past, differed seriously about their ' policy, 'their 
work and their behaviour But at ’ the present 
time the only thing that T wish to remember 
is that they arc the victims of the reactionary 
the Punjab government j’that their crime 
is patriotism. As sOclj they are 'all dear' to me 
and I pay to' them the^'homage 'that is dde to 
suffering and bleeding pa'trfotism' M have for- ’ 
gotten all their^ personal ’\^cikneises and faults. 
At the present raom<»nt tie only tliirt^ 'that 
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•'matters is their, sufferirig. Henceforth I shal! 
tvorship them. I do not wish to make any 
invidious -distinction but there U one person 
•among this group of whom I must speak se- 
parately— rmy dear friend, Duni Chand Where 
in- the »land of the five rivers is there a person 
nobler, truer, purer ,and bolder than Dunt Chand ^ 
^^ving neither wealth nor excessive talents, 
nor hn. extended praJitice at his back, the man 
has fought single handed for high principles and 
noble practices, for the ' rights of the poor 
Against the rich, for pure democracy, against 
great odds. I have had the privilege of work- 
^ ing with him in the Municipal Commitecy in 
the Indian Association, and in the Congress. 
■I can truthfully say that I never come across 
•b a V more disinterested and high-minded public 
man than Duni Chand. To his children and to his 
-'Wife my heart goes fo^th m full sympathy. 

, Young Punjbees, 3 wish you to stand-by 
your suffering leaders, bravely, - nobly and m 
pure spirit. In the past - we have not always 
^one that and bench our 'misfortunes and trou- 
bles. Let me assuife-* you that ihe source of 
mischief lies in our own'\ chiken-hearted- 
ness, in our timidity, in our selfishness and 
egotism, in our inconstancy and disloyalty to 
•our friends ^and ^not in any thing that our leaders 
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have ddne or said* The Punjabees' are generouf 
people, the^ are brave and noble hearted hut 
sornewhat lacking in loyalty of love and comrade- 
ship ' In the past we have often ^ deserted ouf 
comrades and mingled our voice of denunciation 
disapproval, and disapprobation with the 
voices of our enemies Ouf enemies ^ are very 
clever, astute, cunning, dfplomatic and pwerful. 
They-know how to Inoculate innocent and inex- 
perienced minds with the poison of distrust^ and 
suspicion; they know bow to Vlay on the ‘instincts 
of self preservatiotl, self interest and egotism ; they 
know how to appeal to the desire of gain and’ 
safetyinherent in every humari being / they know 
howto divide and split We have in the past 
played in their hands too much. Sliall we not 
learn from bitter experience and avoid the mistakes >" 
of the past ? \Ve have amongst us many a person ‘ 
who speaks into your confioence, only to betray 
you, who beguiles you with offers of help and 
intercession, who appeals tOyou in the name of 
prudence and patriotism. Take note of tliese 
persons and keep clc.lr of theml Then we have 
2 rrcng‘t us many a person truly noble and patriotic^ 
•.itddtd to imtilutions. Remember that institu- 
lions are only means to ends. They arc for U3 
and not we for them. A people morally high 
tHvc to a sense of responsibility, self-sacrificing 
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-•ind ready to suffer ‘for principle and for causes 
<ari raise . institutions but a people morally 
aegraded, dead to a sense of honour, devoid of 
a spirit of comradeship, of constancy and loyalty 
■•to friends ''and co-workers, always ready to 
compromise,, and teftiporize, ready to change 
their principles In every emergency cannot in 
the long run save institutions ^ Institutions cannot 
instil/)ife, cannot be a source of inspiration, unless 


’led by men of life and *'Spirit. Stick to your 
•'institutions,' keep them’/ save them, stand-by- 
them, in every way you can, but never let ^our 
"higher natures be drowned in the sea of an'^ciety 
■to save them at the cost of everything else. 
Remember we are in a stage < of transition. 
Actual success in figures whether In the fiefd ‘ 
of social organization, in that of education 
or even in that of politics, does not matter so 
touch as the spirit by which the nation is per- 
meated and inspired. > We were once the 
•svealthlest people on earth, most learned, best 
educated, but the moment we became *displrite<f 
•we lost everything. Do not, then, let , yourself ^ 
be deceived ' by figures and numbers. Do 
not let your, morale and* your 'spirit suffer 
for the sake - of Institutions ; and numbers and 
figures. Let your 'spirit stand high and unde- 
'filed and uncorrupted though lonely. 



CO) 

. Pardon me for this senrion. In my judgment 
this was necessary. 1 am told that the Punjab- 
is dead and demoralized. All public life has 
ceased to function and everybody is 'hfraid. 
lawyers have refused to defend * ‘'"political 
offenders” and newspiapers have ' ceased publica* 
tion. Friendship, love, sympathy, comradeship 
and fellow feeling have all disappeared. Every 
one IS for himself and the devil for the’''re^t 
J can picture the conditions I saw something 
o£ that kind in rgoy ahd then in 1910 But 
this lime blow has been the hardest and^^conse- 
quently the knocU*out most complete Our 
enemies are rejoicing and jubilant, our '/riends' 
^lent, and cynically apportioning blame on 
this or that Some* find fault ‘with Gandhi» 
others with others. ^ ^ ' 

Young Funjabces • I appeal to you witlr 
all the earnestness which I can command to 
throw off this demoralization, this spirit of 
fault-finding, this lowness of mornU^ this cyni- 
ci'ni ’and this worship .of self. Stand by yo''*" 
transported and j imprisoned leaders, enshrine 
the names and qualities of* those that have died 
or have to die'; give them all tho sympathy 
and help you chn ; honour and revero Ihemt 
Your sympathy and appreciation strengthen 
their soul and help them In bearing Ih'^iv* 
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misfortunes but above all be up and doing. 
^ Re-build your public life, start your newspa- 
pers, revive your polilical associations, and 
educate and organize your people. I do not 
\Yant you not do that in a spirit of revenge 
or hatred ’ Do not let your system be poisoned 
by hate A\‘oid and eschew all kinds of violence — 
of iqtention, speech or deed. JVe are neither fit ncr 
fipe for a viilitant revoluttgtfary struggle. We want 
a revolution, hut not’ of force or violence. 

Want a change of heart and a transformation 
^f brains. What \ve need is not violence but 
firmness, not vacillation but determination^ not 
expediency and time-serving bat prtnctfi^es and 
a resolution to stand by them, come what may. 
1^0 not worry^ about^^your rich * men Let them' 
(do .as they please'. Organise the middle class, 
peasants and the workers. Do not talk to 
them of hatred and revenge, nor of force and 
Violence, but of co-operation and consolidation, 
of their rights and their duties, of the nece- 
ssity of organization and education, of th“ 
duty of taking a boarder view "of things and 
developing a ' comprehensive ' outlook, of the 
necessity ' of sacnncing the individual for the 
community and the community^ fof the nation. Let 
your newspapers avoid violent language, at the 
same time keeping clear of sycophancy, flattery and 
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praises of the authorities that be. We nant so’id 
truth, tlie whole truth and nothing but the truth 
Let your Hindu Sabhas and Moslem Leagues take 
care of themslves Th^ are to a 'great extent 
responsible for all vj>ur troubles. Avoid all such 
organizations Their basis is false, , their^ pro- 
paganda II itrue, their evample poisonous and their 
companj demoralizing. _Give up all religious, 
credal and cpmmunal controversies, at least for a 
time Cultivate the spirit of fellowship on national 
jpolitical and economic basis. Organize, educate 
and agitate Form yourselves into self denying 
groups Fill your minds with sound knowledge 
and start newspapers and magazines, not for profit 
but for education 

V in my judgment Mr Gandhi is the best leader , 
you have just now Imbibe his spirit and follow 
his lead Suffer patiently, firmly and raanfullyi 
when you have to suffer Do not cry like children 
" that min did it, he told me, he misled me, he is 
at fault and not I.” Behave like men. Remem* 
her the Sikh Gurus who have left the most eii 
nobling example, you have in your history of 
suffering for principle I ,am sorry i.eannot help 
you directly but I will do all that'l ^can with' tongue, 
pen and money, even’thpugh I may notv be with 
you in ^hody. I wijl beg, borrow and steal for 
5'ou I u'jll work for you and send vou \vhat 1 
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earn. Let It not be said of the Punjabees of 
the early twentieth pentury that they were so 
' poor in^splrit that one Wow crushed them com* 
pletcly and demoralized them irretrievably. 

One with you in sorrow and grief. 

^ ' LAJPAT RAI. 

New York Citv 
U. S ' A. 1400J Broadway. 

August i^th, 'tgio '• 



AN OPEN LETTER TO LORD SINIIA'. 

Cc'. ertwr cf Bthar avd Orissa 


^ly Ixrd of Raipur, 

We \Yere surprisetf last week, to read your 
remarkable speech about your Government’s 
Excise Revenues, but we were hardly prepared 
for this latest efTusion, . the Rainey Circular. Ever 
since your appointment to the Behar Gadi, "C ' 
had believed that you would try to keep pace with 
the bureaucratic rulers of India,’ but we have never 
expected that you would outpice and outdistance 
them from the Nery start We have never 
misunderstood the motives which underlay your 
appointment but we have never allowed ourselves 
to think that you would so soon make yourself 
an object of pity and ridicule* You talk, my Lord, 
as a certain young Zamindar talked a few years* 
ago when in speaking of the English connection, 
he conveyed to the then Viceroy the pompous 
assurance that his “relations with the British 
Raj were cordial and friendly,” You# seem to 
think that the government which yoii are supposed 
to administer is your own ^^national” government* 

Is (the erst-while leader of theXalcutta Bar 
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unable -to recognise the elementary ^act that the* 
present administration of India is essentially 
British,' by the British and for the British, and 
that be and its other Indian officers ^are paid to 
cany on that character of the administration. Yon 
that your government is not afraid to strike, 
and that it can not tolerate the charge of cowardice 
Wng made against it- Well said, my Lord, why 
not strike at once, stril.e deep and dead at your 
brothers and sisters as even Dyer or O’Dwyer 
did not strike, so that history may hereafter record 
the glorious fact that an Indian did in India what 
Englishmen were afraid of doing, that an Indian 
struck where Englishmen tvere chiralrous enough 
not to strike, and that an Indian crushed and 
destroyed the last stand for freedom which his 
vo\intr>Tnen and country-women had made. That, 
mv Lord, w’oiild be the crowing act of a subject 
ruler. You probably do not wish it to be thought 
of you that yon have been faithless to the great 
trust which England h.as reposed in you. 1 do not 
knowhow* you would like being thought faithless 
to your country — that Is a mailer ofytemparament — 
bufdoes that trust conlam any compact that you 
will go ahead of the .other Provinoial rules and 
smother the political life of India out of sight ? You 
probably expect the Englishmen w ill approve of 
your courageous administration. I doubt lot, m-r 
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I-ord, that th€ noble lords and' ladies of England^ 
will applaud and pat you, that newsiiwill come 
flashing over the cables that your appointment had 
been an unqualified success and ^ that here our 
friends of the-Anglo-Indiau press will come out with 
blazing editorials, but they will not appreciate the 
morality of your administration,’ and out of yovir 
sight and hearing they will smile and ) chuckle too. 
Your I. C S. Officers will porbably-no longer 
threaten wholesale resignation, but they are all men 
who, whatever their faults, are filled with- a passioy 
ate love for their own country, who would any where 
and in any circumstances stand by their country and 
countrymen to a man, and who would not. ,in their 
heart of hearts grudge respect to those who respect 
themselves. You charge the Non-co-operation 
movement as one inciting directly to violence* and 
-you charge its promoters and supporters wth mis* 
reprCacntatiohs. You have dealt with and sifted . 
•evidence the. best part of your life. Would you 
cite your evidence for these propositions ? Do you 
not know that every Non-co-operatioin speaker has 
from every platfprm pleaded and is still pleadin;?- 
for non-violence ? Misrepresentations, ' my Loro, 
-13 gentle perversion of truth and I make bold to 
say that it is the grossest misrepresentation to say'' 
that the Non-co-opefatlon movement is designed 
to Indie to violence. ,It Is a movement designed 
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to teach one to respect himself and his country, 
and to eradicate a nation’s slave mentality. It is a 
moVement bereft of all '^elfish motives and demands 
renunciatiorl and sacrifices from its voteries. It is 
a movement which seeks to purify unclean minds 
and souls and which, even if it fails, will have ad- 
vanced the .country’s political education by a 
hundred years* and lastly, my Lord, it is the only 
movement open to a subject nation to adopt to 
vindicate iu national honour and national self- 
respect. 

One last word, my Lord, the path of your life 
has always been strewn witii roses, and you prob- 
ably do not and cannot understand how we humbler 
folk feel. But I can assure you that we have got 
the right feeling m us at last, and that we will 
move on tb our goal without .and inspite of your 
Lordship, f In the meantime, my noble Lord, 
transport . yourself for a moment in your mind’s 
eye to the Bar Ltbrar>' at Calcutta, where you 
"ere once its idol, and I trow that while you 
find there some ready to give you some sort of 
a weiccme. you will find others who will turn away 
from you and refuse to ■shake hands v\ith^ you. 
"Hiat will be tlie most eloquent commentary on your 
go-ahead administration. 

• BARODA PRASANNA PYNE. 

Bar Library, Howrah, Feb. 20, tg:t. 



A LETTER TO THE VICEROY. / 

Against Enormity of Government Measures ' 

The following letter was ‘^sent by Sj 
Rabindratiath Tagore to his Excellency the 
Viceroy. '■ 

Yoiir Excellency, j r 

The enormity of the measures taken by the 
Government in the Punjab for quelling some 
local disturbances has with a* rude shock, revealed 
to our minds the helplessness of onr position RS 
British subjects in India The disproportionate 
severity of the punishments inflicted upon the 
unfortunate people and methods of caVryiiig them 
out, we arc convinced, arc without parallel in th\ 
history of civilised Governments, barring some 
'conspicuous exceptions, recent nntl remote. Con- 
sidering tint such trc.atment has been meted out 
to a popuhtion disarmed .and resourceless, by a 
ixjuer uhich has the most terribly efficient organ- 
isation fo' destruction of human Uvea, we must 
strongly assert that it can chim no 
expediency, far less moral justification 
accounts of instills and nulTerhigs undergone by 
our brothers in the Ih/njib have trickled through 
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the gagged Silence, reaching ever} corner of India 
and the Universal agon} of indignation roused 
in the hearts of our people has been ignored b> 
our rulers, — possibly congratulating themselves 

for imparting, what they imagine as, salutarj j 
i“ssons This callousness has been praised by 
most of the Anglo Indian papers, which have in 
some cases^gone to the brutal length of making 
fun ol our sufferings, without receiving the least 
check from the same authority, relentlessly care 
ful in Smothering every cry of pain and evpression 
of judgment from the organs representing the 
sufferers Knowing that our appeals have been 
m vain and that the passion of vengeance is blind 
*ug the noble vision of statesmanship in our 
Government, which could so easily afford to be 
magnanimous as befiting its phvsical strength 
snd moral tradition the very least that I can do 
for m> Country is to take all Consequences upon 
uiy Self m givi ig voice to the protest of the million 
of my country men, surprised into *t dumb anguish 
of terror The time has come when badges of 
hcnour mike our sham* glaring in their incon 
gruous context of humi iitiv.n and I for my part 
"ish to stand shorn of il' special distinctions 
by^the side of those of my countrymen who, for 
th“ir so called i isigoiricance, ire hab’c to suffer I 
3 degradation not fit for ^human beings And 



these aie the reasons which have painfully com* 
fpe’led me to ask your Excellency, with due de 
/erence and regret to release me of my title of 
Knighthood, which J had the honour to accept 
from His Majesty the King at the hands of youf 
predecessor for whose nobleness of heart I still 
entertain great admiral on K * 

Yours Tait^ifullj, 
Rabitidrantftli Tagort 



TO EVERY ENGLISHKAN IN INDIA. 

I 

Dear Priend, 

I uish that every Englishman will see this ap- 
peal and give thoughtful attention to it. 

Let me introduce myself to you. In my humble 
opinion, no’Indian has co operated with the British 
Government ‘mere than I have for an unbroken ^ 
period o£ twenty-nine years of public life in the face 
of circumstances that might well have turned any 
other man into a rebel. I ask you to believe me 
Y.hen 1 tell you that my co-operation was not based 
on the fear of the punishments provided by jour 
laws or , my other selfisli motives It was free and 
voluntary cooperation based on the belief, that 
the sum total of the activity of the Briti-h 
Government was for the benefit o£ India. 1 put 
my life in peril four times for the sake of the 
Empire,., at the time of the Boer War when I w’as 
' in charge of the Ambulence Corps whose work was 
- mentioned in General Buller’s dispatches ; at the 
time of the Zulu revolt in Natal when I was in 
charge oY a similar corps ; at the time of the com- _ 
mencernent of the late war when I raised an 
Ambulance Corps and as a result of -the ‘trenuous 
training had a severe attack of pleurisy, and lastly. 
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ill fulfilment of my promise tb Lord Chelmsford at 
the War Conference in Delhi I threw myself-- ici 
5uch an active recruiting campaign in Kaira dis- 
trict involving long and trying marches that I had 
an attack of dysentry, which proved almost fatal. 
I did ail this in the full belief that acts such as 
mine must gain for my country an equal status in 
the Empire So late as last December I pleaded 
hard for a trustful co operation I fully believed 
that Hr Lloyd George would redeem his promise 
to the Musalmans and that the revelations of the 
official atrocities m the Punjab uould secure foli 
reparation for the Punjabees. But the treachery 
of Mr. Lloyd George and its appreciation by you, 
and the con^oiiation^of the Punjab atrocities have 
completely shattered my faith in the good inten* 
tions of the Government and the nation which 
is supporting it 

But though my faith in your good intentions 
is gone, I recognise vour bravery, and I know that 
Mhat you will not yield to justice and reason, 
you will gladly yield to bravery 

Sce^vhat this Empire nibanc to India 

E'rp’oitition of India's resources for the benefit 
of Great Britain. , 

An e;er increasing railitar}' cxpcndituie, and* 
chi! sen. ice, the most expensive in the worid. 



Extravagant working of every department in 
^tter disregard of India's poverty. 

' Disarmament and consequent emasculation of 
a whole nation lest an armed nation might imperil 
-the Jives of a handful of you in our midst. 

Trafficin intoxicating liquors and drugs for the 
^purpose of sustaining a top-heavy administration. 

Progressively repressive legislation in' order to 
suppress an ever growing agitation seeking to give 
expression to a nation’s agony. 

Degrading treatment of Indians residing in your 
'dominions. 

And you have shown total dtsregard of our 
‘feelings bj’ glorifying the Punjab administration and 
/flouting the Musalman sentiment, 

I know you would not mind if \Ye could fight 
and wrest the sceptre from your hands. You know 
•that no are ponerless to do that, for you have 
^ensured our incapacity to fight in open and honour- 
-able battle. Braverj' on the battle field is thus 
’impossible for us Bravery of the soul still remains 
open to us. I know you rvill respond to that also. 
1 am engaged in evoking that bravery. Non co- 
operation means nothing less than training in self- 
^acnfice. Why should we co operate with you 
V. hen we know that by your admioi^tral.on of this 
^eat country we are Ireing daily enslave"! in an' 
increasing degree. ^^This* response of the people to 
jray appeal is not due to my perso nifty- i would 
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Hkei you dismiss me, and ,for that matter the 
All brothers too, from 3 mur considcratioru ^ Jly 
personality v.ill fail to evoke any response to anti- 
Muslim cry if I were foolish enough to raise it, 
the magic name of the AH Brothers would fail to 
-.inspire the Musalmans with enthusiasm if they 
were madly to raise an anti-Hindu cry. People 
flock 'in their thousands tp listen to" us because 'vie 
to-day represent the voice of a nation groaning 
under your iron heels. The Ali bribers were 
your friends as I was, and still am, my religion 
forbids me to bear any ill-will towards you. I would i 
no^ raise my hand against you ev’en if I bat^ power. 

1 expect to conquer you only by tJiy suffering 
The All brothers will certainly draw the sword, 

- if they could, m defence of their religion and theif 
^ country. But they and I have made common cadsf 
with the people of India in their attempt to voice 
their feelings and to find remedy for their distress. 

You are in search of a remedy to suppress this^ 
rising ebullition of national feeling. I venture to 
j suggest to you that the only hay to suppress it is 
to remove the causes. You have yet the power. 
You can repent of the wrongs done to Indiau^** 
You can compel Mr. Lloyd George to redeem hH 
promises, I assure you he has kept many escape* 
doors. You can compel the Viceroy to retire ii» 
favour of a better one, you can revise your ideas 
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about Sir Michael O’ iDwj'er^ and General Dyer. 
Yoli can compel the Government to summon a 
conference of the recognised leaders of the people, 
duly elected by them and representing all shades 
of opinion so as to devise means for granting 
'Swaraj in accordance with the wishes of the people 
of India. 

But this you cannot do unless you consider every 
Indian to be in reality your equal and brother. 
I ask for no patronage, I merelv point out to you, 
as friend, an honourable solution, namely repres- 
sion, is open to you I prophesy that it will fail. 
It has begun already. The Government has al- 
ready imprisoned two brave men of Panipat for 
holding and e'cpressing their opinions freely. Ano- 
ther is on his trial in Lahore for having e-vcpressed 
similar opinions. One in the Oudh district is al- 
ready imprisoned Another awaits Judgment. You 
should know what is going on in anticipation of 
repression. I invite you respectfully to choose the 
'better way and make common cause with the 
people of India whose salt you are eating. To 
^eek to thwart their aspirations is disloyalty to the 
country. 

I am, 

Vouf faithful friend, 

M. K. 'Gandhi. 



AN OPEN LETTER. 


"To H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught, K-.G., 
Bombay. 

May It please Your Royal Highness, 

You have delivered to India H, M ’s message.. 
Courtiers have received it eulogistically ; 
masses have kept away studiously. 

You are shown the India of Princes and 
Autocrats, of Zemindars and Bureaucrats, of 
soldiers and sportsmen. But the India of famish- 
ing farmers, of sweating labourers on plantations^ 
of hard pressed coolies in coal mines and of forced'- 
labour in forests is shut out from youc, vision 1 ' 
Nor are you brought into touch with that awaken- 
ing, aspiring, enlightened and independent India, 
that strives and struggles for Truth, for Freedom, 
for National Emancipation, and for' Universal 
Brotherhood. ' 

To^lay you find India estranged, ^ Pr?y why?' 
Repressive Acts and suppressive measures,, persecii- ' 
tion and humiliation, exploitation and deportation— 

' these indignitios ami injuries heaped on Iiidi® 
after her loyal ral'y in the war, have so alienated 
from the bureaucracy 

(a) That Dr. Tagore renounced his , kiiighf 
hood i' 
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(b) Sir Sankaran Natr resigned- from the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council ; and 

(c) Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Sarma and Pandit 
Malaviya resigned from the old Legislative Council. 
SOj if India' is estranged to-day, the fault does 
not lie with India. It is the bureaucracy that is 
clearly accountable and answerable for it. 

You have appealed to India to “forgive and 
unite.” But how can she respond to your call, 

(r) When her hands are bound by the Press Act ; 

(2) Her tongue by the Seditious Meetings Act j 

(3) And her person by Regulation III of 1818 ; 

(4) When her mind is embarrassed with the 
breach of pledges given to the Mussalmans of 
India ; 

• Cs) When her system is bled by the Currency 
and Exchange policy of the Government of India ; 

(6) , And when her heart is withering W'jth the 
pangs tf the firing, flogging and crawling in the 
Punjab in 1919. 

E\en the attitude of your Parhament has been 
most cutting, 

( r) Dyer was prai-e<l ; 

(2) O’Dwyer w as exonerated ^ 1 

(3) And Lord Chelmsford was extolled for 
the part they played in the Punjabytragedy | Does 
H.M.’s inessage provide any balm or relief to 
suffering India ? None whatever. 
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n'hen how do you expect India "to fo’rgive and ^ 
unite’ 9 Do you know how your appeal is responded 
to by the bureaucracy ? 

(1) Lala Lajpat Rai is shut out from Rawal- 
pindi ; 

(2) Ma^harul Hoq is kept out of A'rrah ; 

(3) And 'Yakub Hassan is arrested and sen- 
tenced at Calicut So, in the north, east, south and 
west of India, the bureaucracy has resumed it» 
rigorous activities, even while you are ii hidia. 
And the leaders are dealt with so summarily. 
lids the- beginning of the era? Do you still 
blame India for her studied aloofness ? How csu 
she CO operate ? With whom can she co-operate ? 
On vs hat common ground cm she co operate ? 

Noble Duke, If you are really anxious to know 
the tni2 position of India today, please interview 
the Great G'lndhiji, Rev. Andrews, Swami 5 hra- 
dhananda and Moulana-Abdul Bari, before J'Oi* 
leave these shores- 

And as you say you are an old and true and 
trusted friend of India, please convey to II. 
the universal demand 0/ all India To repeal 
the Rovvlatt Act.' the Tress Act, the Seditioui 
Meetings Act and Regulation III of 1818. (2) To 
punish the Punjab offenders and discontinue iheif 
Ijensions, to refund and cancel the fines Impost 
’on the Tu vjvb 'districts and release ihe^ Punjab 
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political prisoners (3) To revise the Currency 
-and Exchange policy asj required by India’s re- 
presentatives. (4^ j ^To fulfil the .^pledges given 
by Lord Hardings and the Right Hon’ble Mr. Llov’d 
George to the Moslems of India. (5) And to reco- 
gnise the rights of Indians as equal citizens of the 
country and the Common-wealth 

Noble Duke, your mission to India, as the son 
oEyour Mother, as the uncle of the King, and as 
the representative of your race Cannot be deemed 
to be complete, unless you Use your good offices 
•n England to efTect these changes in Indian adminis- 
tration without which there can never be peace in 
tl^is land ^ 

May Heaven help you, Noble Duke. 

Yours deferentially, 

, BARJORJI FRAMJl BHARUCHA. 

Bombay^ 

ipth February 137’ 



AN ENGLISH LADY ON NON- 
CO.O'PEUATION. '■ 


1 ROM. 

MISS HELENA NORMANTON. 

( Ex editor of “India” ) 

^ 22 , Meclvdenburgh Square ,W C: 

September 15th 1920. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

As a convert from the polar opposite to Non*- 
Co-operation, I venture to send you a few observa*- 
lions upon that policy, and do so in the form of an 
open letter to you because it has been my high 
honour and serious responsibility until recently to 
edit “India”, the official organ of the Indian 
National Congress. Hence, it is possible that the 
reasons by which I lia\e been led to your policy 
may haic some little interest for believerj in Indian 
self Government 

As late as December 1912 , 1 was upon the whole 
a he'it.itlng l>e!le%er in Indian co-operation with tbe 
Gosernment of India Act. Its gra\c inadequacy had 
l<en l»ome in upon me In the coutsc of sedulous .itteii- 
tlanccs at all the ^oint Select Committee session’ 
rmd at the Debates in Comlnons ami Lords, but it 
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^eems to me that if India held aloof from it her" 
lack of enthusiasm might be construed by the world 
at large as^ an apathetic and oriental unfitness for 
democratic political life. When however the news 
of the Punjab Tragedy was revealed on December 
13th last after long months of concealment, it 
became obvious that India could only co-operate 
v/ith any dignity upon two conditions viz — 

(i) That Britain should redeem her own honour 
and make amends by sternly proportioned measures 
of justice upon the Punjab offenders. 

* (2) That as an earnest of good will and 
appeasement towards afflicted Mahomedan India 
she should use her undoubted predominance in the 
supreme Council to obtain as lenient terms <as 
possible to vanquished Trukey. It was a special 
case for special treatment. It v\as the numerically 
greatest Mahomedan power de.nling with the' spiri- 
tually supreme one. , 

Neither of these two conditions has been ob- 
served. The Punjab arch-offenders have even been 
praised and their commander is still Secretary-of 
State for Indra. Turkey has been harshly dealt 

with • 

It has become therefore the duty of every loyal 
Indian to do whatever he can to prove that he will 
not in servility lick the hand that has lashed him. 

A Zeal to work the Reforms, which leave the Central 
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Government untouched in its*'tjTannical’po«er5' 
■jinmediately after the greatest demonstration of that 
tyranny, the express denial in Parliament 'of a 
Charteri of Rights, and the degradation of the 
Khilafat, would be traclieiy to the very soul of 
India or of any nation fit for liberty. It is quite 
possible that India’s Non-Co-opemtion will be 
misrepresented and misconstrued for a time, but that 
is a risk she must lake The penalty of political- 
courage has ever been misconstruction. 

I foreshadow, however, a graver risk than mb- 
constrution and slander. It is that you will ha\« 
fnllowsers aviho will cau>e confusion in the eyes of out 
side nations by adopting the easy and Jess vital 
elements in your policy In order to cainouf!a4® 
their nop-adoption of the one essential tiling, 7*^'' 

crux of the luhoU vutUcr it abstention 
ihe rew Councils under the Cover nrnenf of Indin /Rf. 
1 untc this in ignorance of any detailed knowledge 
of what part or parts of your policy the Speiol 
Congress has Jusl .adopted, but a chihl could ha^e 
foreseen that the self seeking type of political clkn* 
lier ttoulil be svilUn,; enough for others to renounce 
thfir titles or refral i from entering the army 
Police-— he Innisclf could easily cnougli ronounce 
such a tareeri— and wouLI like wll enough »nj' 
of non<-»-ojieratiof» which did not interfere with 
own jK-rKj'i.il aivancement. If there be any 
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these i\ould be the ones ^vho uould sell the 
pass into the enemy's hands. Why ? Because in 
political strategy one must always consider what 
4he enemy desires and not do it ; also nhat 
the enemy .does n^t desire and do that It i«! 
obvious that Britam^s fa-^e uould be saved by 
even half a dozen prominent Congres<!men who 
‘ uould enter the Legislative Councils I there- 
fore earnestly hope that until the conditiont. 
noted above are fulfilled, no Indian uorth the ninie 
will sell his Country for a pm or tuo of power and 
I prophesy that any who do so will not long retain 
the respect of the Congress, but will soon he a« 
nuch a laughing-stock in India as in England. 
And 1 hojJe that political India will be alive to 
the danger of any policy whereby one province or 
constituency might co operate whilst another might 
not Such a cour-e would merely prove India not 
to be a nation and would adorn the impena'istic 
motto "Divide et impera” with fresh possibilities 
It IS quite possible that ultra re-actionarj' opinion 
was brought to consent to the passage of the Act 
the consideration that the (pretended) Self- 
Government of India would achieve another vote 
for the British Empire upon the League of Nation’s 
governing authority. The mask could be torn / 
from this pretence only if India solidly proved by 
fOinpUte Non Co-operation that she did not 
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assert to the deoial of self-government by opening 
Hit in its hollow outer forms. If she works tlie Act,' 
-with what consistency can she ever demonstrate its 
-iutiiity to the League of Nations’ Tribunal ? 

It is quite a question whether Non-Co-operation 
-does not logically entrain the winding up of the 
JBritish Committee of the Congress,-in its present 
from. With what self-respect can - India continue 
lo maintain her propagandist activities in England, 
vat any rate as things are now? That the (former 
head of the Congress Executive in London the 
mo®t stalwart champion of constant advance i>t 
Indian policy that I know, should have been siipcfse* 
ded by a new cliairman who is an avowed and an 
ardent co operationist has been the main reason 
of my icsignation of the editorship of “India,” for 
I feel the position would be simply mbsiird, the 
paper to speak with one voice and the c i.iirman 
with another. India would probably achieve far 
better results at less costs by sending her reprecen- 
tati\e men to arouse a sisterly sympathy and 
agitation in the self-governing Dominions than by 
guing a fictitious importance to whatever small 
j’roiip- of Indians may be fortuitously resident in 
X.on-’on at any given moment. Speaking from a 
long and inner cxpciicnce of the propaganda con- 
du ted ljy sufTrnge .arid other societies, I estimate 
tlut Ipuian Co:i;res propaganda in England obtain* 
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about three shillings w'orth of value for everj- pound 
-expended. Even the newspaper "India” is to a 
large extent wa«;ted effort, because of a lack of 
‘ application of scientific distributive principles due 
presumabiy^o lack of knowledge upon the busines's 
-and directorial side of the paper, with the exception 
of the superseded Chairman, Dr. Clark. Tlie 
mere fact that Mr. B G. Homiman has never 
been allowed to join the Directorate and that his 
noraihation by Dr Clark for honorary office in 
the Committee wms turned down shows which w.iy 
the wind blows in London. 

Whene\er a Tilak, a Gandhi, a B. C. Pal, a 
Laj’pat Rai, a Madhava Rao. a Rangaswami Iyengar 
•a Mrs. Xaibu or any reallv eminent and capable 
Ind ian orator or statesman mav visit England, there 
ill always be a public ready to hear them, and the 
•existence or non-cxistcncc of the pres<mt Bn’tLh 
•Committee would not affect that in any way. But 
I have strongly felt forsomc time that what n really 
acquired in England is a group of eminent Britons 
United by an ardent Io\c of the cau?e of India and' 
«ady to demonstrate it by financiilh* meeting their 
own committee’s expense's. Advice could be freely 
sought from the AlMndia Congrc'^v Committee and 
from cminc:it Indian Congressmen, het iu <talns 
w-Itli regard to the Congre«fe «5hoo:d bo cf parallel rot 
■of sub'^cr.'icnt rank. ’It should bfc Cb^e to offer 
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-tous and independent advice and if .need be, occa- 
sional criticism, as one true friend may to another 
and be really a British Committee, on the alert for 
the advancement of India’s' good, able to speak with • 
authority and to commaiid respect. Upon such a 
body eminent British men and women could serve 
with dignity and not merely lend the hollow lustre 
of an absentee membership to a rubber-stamp body. 
It would be essential that if any Indian Consultatne 
Board In London should co-operate with it, "it should 
be purely in an advisory capacity, entirely without 
power to regulate its personnel at elections other* 
wise even such a Regenerated British Committee 
would become merely a Held for intrigueV For the 
British Committee, Indians should be ineligible, 
except upon the salaried staff, where they could be 
invaluable But the day has probably gone by fc^ 
a mixed body, avowedly dependent upon Congress 
funds to exert any marked**' effect upon British 
opinion, and it is questionable whether the present 
system — I attack no individual — does not to some 
extent cheapen rather than raise Congress Prestige 
in England. One definite executive Indian agent 
of the Congress could probably transact whatever 
little business would remain after that dignified with- 
drawal from London which would be the logical 
corollary of Non*co-peratioo.. * * ‘ 

In conclusion 1 would reiterate that my ^^holc•^ 
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hearted congratulations and good will go out to 
the Indian 'National Congress for its adoption o£ a 
strong policy, but that, for that policy to have arfy 
success whatever in starting the British mind, Non- 
xo-operation with the new Legislative. Councils is 
essential, vital and imperative Nothing else will 
be taken seriously outside India. ^ 

Yours in love for the Indian cause , 
HELENA NORMANTON; 

-- (Ex-editor, ^‘INDIA'O 



LETTR TO THE PRESS. 

To day Ju't as the train stopped at Mymetninsh 
the Sub-Divisii)nal Officer of Sadar South entered 
my compartment and served me with an order 
of the Additional District Magistrate which pur- 
' ported to be “under Sec. 144 of the Code of 
^Criiiiinal Procedure directing me to abstain from 
entering the to;vn of Mymensingh. At that 
had already entered the town as the train passed/ 
a ^odd |X)rtion of the town before it ttSched the 
station. The reasons assigned in the order are ^ 
firstly that I was Iihcly to '<Jisturb'*pubJic tranijui* 
lity bj' encouraging onaiithorised processiofif 
Secondly, that I has likely to disturb public Iran* 
cjuilityby attempting to disfjtrb those engaged ia 
the iawful business and attending the hfatricuittiort 
DNamlnation. as regards the first ground I knc"' 
nothing of any procession authorised or unaulhori^d 
and if the Magistrate Ind really received any 
'formation to that eflcct I rnust characterise 
informilion as absolutely untrue. As regards the 
second ground, I intended to address a 
meeting and I intended to say at that mectlj}g that 
Hitrictilition students should abstain from 
i ig or continuing to .ippcar at tint CKmhnllou. 
is u 'ikublcdly tny legal right to adv ise the stiHkV* 
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’ lEX r OF THE MAGISTRATE’S 

ordeI 

The following is the text ol the order served 
upon Desh-Bandhu Chittaranjan Das under Sec 
144 Cr P. C by the AddI District Sfagistrate 0 
Mymensiogh -"Whereas. 1 have been infomicd 
that you C. R Das, Bar at Law are likely to distrub 
public tranquility by encouraging urtanthorise 
processions within the town of^ Mymensiog 
and attempting to disturo those ertgaged Jn tbs 
lawful business m holding and attendifig | ® 
Matriculation Examination now being held m ® 
town which pjace IS within the local limits 
jurisdiction and ,wbereas in my opinion nnme 
prevention and speedy i^mcdy are desirable, I ° 
hereby direct you to abstain fro/n entering the tm’m 
of Mymensingh as I consider that such 
likely to prevent disturbmce of the public 
quilit/y 

Sd. D. VAUGHAN, 

AddI District>lagistrate> 

> ^ Mymensingb^ 

2nd March, i93»* ‘ 
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liave^taken place in all three, ^tjountries 
where the British have,their sway — Ireland, 
®gypt and India respectively, containing 
three different peoples widely differentia 
their civilization, temperament and tradi- 
tion. Is it unthinkable that the mischief- 
maker may he lurking somewhere in the 
common pJeraent which -thfey all have, 
namely, the one people which I'lgdverns 
them ? It is not in the system of igovern- 
ment or the but in the men entmstod 
with the carrying on of„the -government, 
the men )vho ha%'e not the imagination or 
fcympiithy .truly to know the people whom 
they rule, the men who imaginopthht it is 
their matcrini j)ower which) 'Carries -its own 
permanence in itself, and that tliferoforo tlio 
eternal truths of Immaii nature and moral 
providence can ho ignored in its favour. It 
ds evident thatlliCBO people their 'blind 
pride will over go on Kecking for tlio sourco 
of mischief outsido lliomaolvcs, and easily 
Biieceed in catching some stray dog to give 
it rt hml name and Imng it. This will' only 
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prolong their period of harboiing the mis- 
chief .in their own person and driving 
deeper into tiicir constitution. It is the 
same kind of ignorahco of the eternal laws 
which primitive peoples show when they 
hunt for some so-called witch to which they 
■ascribe the cause of their illness while- 
carrying the diseasc-gcrms in their own 
bipod. It is quite easy for them to torture 
and'burn the witch and dance the devil- 
dance with proper ceremony, but the dis- 
pense will continue and they will have to 
make costly provisions for m ore burning of 
witches and more orgies of frightfulness. 

1 I . . Tours, I 

f, ;rabindbanath Tagore. 

— Aits«^t-Sepiember, 1920. 

In logic there is a canon of induction 
called the canon of .agreement and differ- 
ence, which leads to no uncertain con- 
clusion. It is : — , 

“If t'wo or more instances in which a 
phenomenon occurs have only one other' 
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X5ircumstanco in common, while two or more 
instances in which it does not occur, have 
nothing in common but the absence of 
that circumstance — the circumstance in 
which alone the two sets of instances differ 
throughout is the effect or the cause or an 
indispensable part of the cause of the pheno- 
menon.” 

To particularise: Amongst ^.the civi- 
lised peoples of the Empire, since Canada, 
"South Africa, and Australia with a healthy 
political life hare only self-go vernmet in 
“Common, whilst Ireland. Egypt, ^ind ‘India, 
avhere the reverse condition obtains, have 
nothing in common but tlie absence of self- 
government, self-government is for tliem 
the cause or an indi«!pensable part of the 
causc^of a hoaltliy political Ji^e. Here is the 
remedy, here the grand elixir for their ills, 
which dnly blindness cm rofiiso or folly 
deny. ^ ‘ ‘ ■ 

Bernard Houghton 
"InJia" jl/o} 3, igiQ, 



Non=Co=operation in Egypt. 

Vicissitudes of Egypt. 

It was not long ago that tht celebrated, 
historian Breasted after conluding his chapters ot 
the glorious deeds of ancient Egypt, lamented the 
Biblical curse that henceforth there would be no 
prince of its own on the throne of Egypt 

Indeed, after the fall of the last Pharaohnic 
nasty, Egj'pt had not had the good fortune of 
an independent king of her own. Since then 
Egypt had been by turn a vassal of Persia, Greece, 
Rome and lastly of Turkey. From the time when 
Napo’leon landed in Egypt, »he became a subject 
of interrational jealousies among the European 
Powers , so they preferred the Turkish Prot- 
ectorate over her to annexation by any one of 
themselves. So great was the interest in the 
Turkish Protectorate that when in the last 
century Mahomet AH tried to throw off the Turk- 
^h yoke, the Powers came to its rescue. But 
henceforward a new custom was adopted. The 
ruler of Egj’pt w ho had hitherto been a Vali — 
Governor — a nominee of the Sultan, now became 
the Khedive, the hereditary king under the 
suzerainty of Turkey. 
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-ove^ various branches of the civil administration. 
A Mixed Tribunal — an international court to try 
•the civil cases where fore^ners were concerned 
•~~was established. International control was 


exercised over revenue.^ The railways and port 
of Alexandria were next internationalised ; and 
lastly, the enormous landed property of the 
•Khedive came under the same authority. To 
clinch matters, ‘ Ismail Pasha, the then Khedive 
of E^’pt, was deposed in i879at the instance 6f 
the Powers ; and Tewfik who was favourable 


towards the^Europeans was placed in stead. 

The Dual Confrol was established in rS/p 
lasting for two years, its continuance depending 
•son an army, of occupation. The Dual Control 


not so backed , hence arose the feasibility 
an armed resistance by the inhabitants who 
found a leader in Arabi Pasha, a minister dismissed 


'at the instance of the European Powers. 


The revolt, ' though ostensibly aimed at the 
Khedive, had the Europeans, who were gradually 
-assuming tutelage over Egypt, for its objective. 
-'Arabi’s rising undoubtedly contained the first germ 
of an Epyptian national movement. % JJut it led to 
failure owing to defective guidance. Europeans ucrc 
. niassacrcd at Alexendria and llritlsh fleet opened 
^re upon the city. France having declined to co- 
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operate m slippressing the Egyptian rebels, Great 
Britain under-took the task single-handed. 'Lord 
Wolseley with a force of 5,000 men from India- 
came to Egypt and after a fight at Tel-el-Kebir 
occupied the country in 1882. 

With the occupation of Egypt, Great Bntain 
was confronted by three definite problems relating 
first to Egypt, next to Turkey and lastly to the 
Foreign Powers, specially France. 

The last one, the international problem whidi 
was the fruitful source of much heart-burning, 
suspicion and petty jealousies, was settled 
careful and prolonged diplomatic transaction? 

The first act of Lord Granville after occupation 
•was to send circular letters to the Powers in 1885 
ailnounang to them Great Britain’s intention 
of withdrawing from Egypt at the earliest conve- 
nience Lord Cromer was appointed as a 11*5^' 
Commisbiopcr in September 1883 to put EgyP^ 
in Order 

But I..ord CfOincr found withdrawal Itom 
Eg) pt Impossible within a definite spice of time. 
On the contrmy Ins duties, he thought, called fot 
an army of occujialion So^thcrc ensued a 
chapter of diplomatic wrangles with tliC PowCf** 
fcjiccially with France 
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’ Things were set at rest by the Anglo-French 
Com-ention of, 1904, wherein it Was distinctly 
stated that ‘France would not obstruct the action 
of Great Britain in that country (Egypt) by asking, 
that a 'limit of time be fixed for* the British 
occupation or ’ in any otlier manner’. Germany, 
Italy and Spain folloxved suit in recognising Great 
Britain’s sphere of influence in Egypt. By degrees 
Lord Cromer diminished the influence of “ ad- 
ministrative internationalism” from all branches 
of administration. But in tlie Judicial system, the 
■‘‘administrative interrlationalism” outlived Lord 
Cromer. It was due to the effect of capitulation— 
a law \vhich deprived some of the Oriental coun* 
tfips of the Jurisdiction over European subjects 
In ci\il and criminal cases. They were tried by 
their own Consuls. In civil cases, the effect of 
<^pitulation did not affect Egypt much ; they were 
tried by Mixed Tribunals composed of ’Europeans 
and Egyptians. But in criminal laws \7 powers 
were to .be consulted to effect any change therein. 
Lord Cromer suggested abolition of capitulation 
hut could not do it 

With regard to Turkey, Great’ Britain 'froni'thc 
ver>’ beginning determined to keep her in the back- 
ground and she kept her so as far as was necess- 
■* 0 ’ for her. The Porte was recognised as a 
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suzerain power , allowed to levy her annuals tribute 
amounting to nearly £ 7oo,ooo ; i' permitted r to 
represent the diplomatic relations) oE' Egypt 
foreign courts ; and permitted 'to levylan army» 
On paper, GVeat Britain was lonly an adviser in' 
Egyptian affairs ; but in reality she was much more 
than that. She was the supreme power in (Egypt* 
But however anomalous and Awkwardj-the position 
of Great Britain regarding Egypt might have been, 
before the Declaration of 1914 it never looked 
unnatural because Turkey was weak and greM 
Britain was strong and the other powers were 
treaty-bound not to interfere in Egyptian affairs. ^ 
But the position of Great Britain has been' alto* 
gether changed, since the Declaration of 1914* 
Turkish Protectorate over "Egypt gave place to 
British Protectorate. The ex-Khedive Abbas 'Helmi 
cast in his lot with ’the Sultan of Turk^’ in the 
great war 'and was deposed. PrinCe Hus'sien, a de- 
scendant of the celebrated Mnhamet AH,' was pliced 
in his stead with the title of Sultan^ The British 
Govcrment accepted cxcldsiie ’re‘iponsiblity for the 
defence of Egypt during the great war. The form 
of the future Government of t^ypt Was not Settled 
at that time ; but the British Government regarded 
tliemselves as trustees of Egypt. Consistently 
>vith the new responsibilities it was decided* at that 
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time that diplomatic transactions of Egypt with the 
floreign powers shouM be conducted through the 
British Representatne in Cairo The question oE 
capitulation was postponed until the end o£ the 
war 

It was stated before, that Great Britain had a 
great problem to solve — her relation with the 
Egyptians theniseves The status o£ Great Britain 
in Egypt was very inomalous The functions of 
the Comptroller established m x876 was limited to 
investigation and verification only and they 
^ve^e not invested with any administraUve 
or e\ccuti\e powers The legal position of Great 
Britain did not improve after the occupation of 
1S82 when she acted single In 18S3 Lord 
Granville distinctly stated m his Circular that Great 
Britain s duty was only to advice the Khedive 
But Lord Cromer outstepped law \\ hat laW 
failed to give him, he obtained by his personal 
influence, backed b\ the terror of an army of 
occupation During his High Commissioiiership 
he made Great Britain the real master of tJic land 
and the Khevide with his ministers mertiv an 
ostensible ruler Every branch of theadmmistra 
tion was brought under his scrutiny and carried on 
•vccording to his cotrirand European advi'Crs 
and secretaries were attached to every' irmister 
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and a large number of Europeans wcrO appointed to 
various posts They became the real adaimistrators 
of the country rhi:> process— the wresting of 
power from the native roJcrs, — went on until the 
climax Was reached on March 3 i 1919 when 
General Allenby was appointed as a Special High 
Comn issionCf with unlimted powers both in cival 
and 11 ilitary affairs 

All this galled the Igjptians and so they 
wanted reforn Hut the reform which Lord Cro 
mer and his successors suggested could no* satisfy 
them The whole Administration of Lord Cromet 
inEg^pt suggested one thing — ^benevolent auto 
cracy for Egypt and the ben-^volent autocrat 
should he the High Commissioner himself and 
not the Khedive The Khedive was made aeon 
stitutional pnnee There was a legislative assembly 
but with no voice in the administration Great Bn 
tain s p6hcy was to make that body Effective and 
popular Lord Kitcheners proposed organic laiv 
of 1913 very much like our Morley Minto Scheme 
was enacted for this purpose 

But British statesmen in Egypt failed to see 
the root cau^eoE the dissatisfaction of the people* 
Or Ignored it altogether Mere improvement 
of the financial position or the purging of the ex©- 

vw department of corruption which Lord CrO- 
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mer did efiectively, could not satisfy the people. 
For this unrest was due to the dictates of human 
nature which abhors control by any one alien in 
■race, in customs, and in religion. 

This race prejudice and religion did much to 
■shape the policy of the Nationalist party and to 
spread dissatisfaction in the country. They could 
understand the Khedive or even the Sultan whose 
surerointy .over Egypt did not clash with their 
nationalistic idea because they were accustomed 
to it for centuries and more-over he was their co- 
religionist, and their religious head But what was 
the position of the British in their eye? They were 
foreigners who in the name ot efTccling reform in 
their country monopolised the sovereign power to 
theinselvt;s.frhis they could not tolerate, so they 
“^nted to see'the British to go out of their coun- 
try. They were willing to show their gratitude for 
the past services which Great Britain rendered to 
their country, but could not give up their inde- 
pendence for it 

A1 Azhar University, a great stronghold of 
Orthodox Mahamedanism and the lettered young 
men who greatly imbibed the European culture 
helped to build up the Nationalist party .The party 
greatly strengthened by Kamil Pasha who 
iwagurated the Pan-I-ilamic Movement in Egypt 
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in 1905. Their idea was to^ found a grand Islamic^ 
federation in the world, Independent Egypt was- 
not their motto. , 

But this has brought a revolution in Egypt-^ 
revolution m the status of Egypt and a revolution 
in the programme of the nationalist party, .Egypt 
was no longer a parcel of the Ottoman Empire, 
not even in theory. What should be ,the exact 
nature of the status of Egypt? That was the 
ptobem to be solved ^ 

After the Declaration of December i 9 ^ 9 n Great 
Britain announced no clear*cut 'policy regi^rding 
Egypt But from the attitude of the Anglo* 
Egyptian Government it seemed that only a larg® 
measure of autonomy Was in store for Egypt -Eor 
that purpose they tormulated a secret scheme 
during the War. It was proposed to divide the. 
Legislative Assembly into Upper and Lower 
Houses, giving the Upper House supreme power 
in legislation. The Upper House, Was^ proposed 
to be composed partly of elected members and 
partly of members nominated by the Egyptian and 
British Governments and by foreigners, ^nominated 
members forming the majority. , , 

But such a scheme could not commend itself to 
the Egypttins. Egypt never ceased tOicnjoy a 
large measure of autonomy. She liad her Khcdn^ 
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her ministers and also an arm} , she could e\er 
send her representitues to international confer 
enccs, though ^\lth no right of voting What the 
majOritj of the peple wanted was removal Of 
tutelage and a responsible Self Government unde- 
the protection of Great Britain 

But the Nationalist Party advocated complete 
independence Their leader Was Zaghlul Pasha 
He Was described as a tvpical Fellah product of 
A 1 Azhar In Lord Cromers time he was Minister 
®f Education and won his special apprOl ation At 
that time he substituted Aral ic for English as the 
niedium of instruction even m scientific subjects 
Later on, lie came to l»c Minister of Justice , I ut 
under pressure from Lord Kitchener fo his 
nationalist ic ideas he was forced to resign inipis 
He Was returned as a memlcr to the Legislative 
asscirbl) and l>ecamc its Vicc*Prc«i(lcnl Just two 
dajs^after the armistice had been 'igncd in 
*^ 0 \embcr 1918, he demanded of Sir Regonald 
Wingate, the then High Con n is'ionc*- On l>chalf 
the nation, evacuation of hgvp*' md a!<o a'^cd 
permission to proceed to London to la> the ca*c 
Egypt before the British puUic. But liis creden 
^Is had been challenged and ^ he was no* 
allowed to sail At once Zaghlul Pasha «ct al<ou* 
to secure the necessary credentials frO*!! the nation. 
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A lew days after this incident Rushdi Pasha 
who was Prime Minister during the war and a 
Moderate in his \news, suggested that he and one 
of his colleagues should visit London to discuss 
with the Cabinet the future policy in Egypt. He 
aLo asked that the Nationalist leaders might 
atcompany him With the same object But his 
suggestion was not heeded at that time on the plea 
that the Cabinet was too Jmsy otherwise. This 
refusal brought a crisis in Egypt Passion ran high 
and everybody became suspicious regarding the 
intention of Great Britain The Nationalist part/ 
swept everytning before them and there remained 
Only one party — the Egyptian Nation Rushi 
Pasha resigned his post and openly , declared his 
sympathy With Zaghlul Pasha.* ; j 

Zaghlul Pasha at once changed his programme. 
He gave up his intention ot going 'to London; 
challenged the existence of British Protectorate in 
Egypt , and fnade every preparation to go to Pans, 
“to plead the cause of Egypt in the Peace Confer- 
ence.” Great was the enthusiasm he created m 
the country and his house became the centre of 
tlie Nationalist movement ' = 

Then followed a series of repressions and retalla* 
tions. Martial law was dechred ; the Lcgislatii^ 
Assmbly was prorogued; and lastly Zaghlul Pasha 



Government at last expressed its readiness re 
ceive an Egyptian Delegation and announced on 
September ^»3 1919 , a Mission under the Chair 

manship of Lord Milner ‘for the purpose ofinvestl 
gating and reporting on the steps to be taken to 
introduce a measure of local Government’' Two 
months after this announcement Lord Allenby^ the 
then High Commissioner, made the long needed 
Declaration regarding the future policy in EgjpL 
He promised in general terms autonomy ind a 
wide measure of self government 

But this came too late The Egyptians were 
no longer to be put off with generalities In spite 
of the recognition of the British protectorate over 
Eg>pt the nation is a bodj clnllenged it and 
determined not to be satisfied until complete mJe 
pendencr be obtained So thev proposed to bo> 
cott the Milner Mission 

In the meantime Zaghlul Pasln begin hts vork 
III Pan** 1-1*“ tried to make tin. powers interested 
in the ciiibc of Lgypt 11c suspecteJ tliat the 
Rniish mlcndcd to iiinc\ Lf,ypt So from the 
beciniitn ' lie avoided mteling witli tlie Brithh 
alone Im at‘i.mj)t tu secure an rg>ptlvn 

repres* itation in the Peace Conference he wished 
to iiial e Die 1 ») ptian question an ii tcrnvtio lal one 
"Mus’ p'lbablv vvUii this in view he even lupported 
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<apitulation, whereby the powers 17 in number at 
the time oF war enjoyed a sort of sovereignty over 
"E&ypt in * matters bf‘ legislation and taxation. 
But though the peace conference could not take up 
his cause yet his effort did not prove altogether 
fruitless. 

The Miln'T Mission started for Egypt in the 
beginning of this year and after a stay there for 3 . 
months, it returned to England. Inspite of its 
general boycott oy the Egyptiaos,^ it gathered 
valuable evidence regarding the financial condition 
of Egypt, However, the Milner Mission saw the 
•necessity of satisfying the nationalists in Egypt ; so 
at last it came to terms with Zaghlul’s party and 
tecent telegram of csth Augibt stated that a com- 
promise had been reached 

^ Milner-Za^hlul Pact. 

The following is the^ text of tho Memorandum 
which is the result of coversati )n held in London 
-in June to, August last between the Milner Mission 
and Zaglul Pasha and his colleagues . — 

. ^ I. — In order to establish 'the independence of 
Egypt on a secure and lasting ba^is, it is necessary 
dhat the relations between Grest Pritain and Egyp. 
ihould be precLely defined and the privlUges and 
immunities now enjoyed in Egypt by the capitula- 
tory powers should be modified and rendered less^ 
injurious to the interests of the country. 
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4 — This Treaty ' will embody stipulations to 
the following effect: — 

(i) Egypt ' will enjoy the right of representa- 
tion in foreign countries. In the absence of any 
duly accredited Egyptian representative, the Egj'^ 
ptian Government will confide its interetss to the 
'care of the British representative. Egypt will un- 
dertake not to adopt in foreign countries an atd- 
tude which is inconsistent with the alliance, Or 
will create difficulties for Great Britain, and wll 

‘ * t' • 

also Undertake not to enter inp.any agreement 
with a foreign power which is pr^udiclaT to British 
interests. ' 

(:i) Egypt will confer on Great Britan: the right 
to mainhiin a military force on Eg>’pttan soil for 
the protection of her Imperial communications. The 
Treaty w*t\l fix the place where the force shall be 
quartered, ^and will regulate any subsidiary matters 
which require to be arranged The presence of this 
force shall not constitute in any manner a military 
occupation of the country or prejudice the rights 
of the Government of Egypt. 

(ii) Egyp* will appoint, in concurrence with 
His Majesty’s Government, a Financial Adviser, 
to whom shall be enlmsted in due course the pow- 
ers at present exercised by the Commissioners of . 
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2 . — The ends cannot be achieved without. fur- 
ther negotiation between accredited representatives- 
of the British and Egyptian Governments res- 
pectively in the one ca^e, and between the British 
Government and the Governments of' the capitula- 
tory powers in the other i^se. Such negotiations 
will be directed to arriving at detinite agreetnent 
^ on the following lines i — ' 

3- — (1) As between Egypt and'Great Britain a 
Ireaty will be entered into, under which Great 
Britain will recognise the independence of Egypt a* 
a constitutional monarchy, with representative, 
institutions, and Egypt will confer upon Great 
Britain such rights as are necessary to* safeguard 
her special interests, and to enable her to furnish 
the guarantee wnich must be given in to Foreign 
Powers to secure the leJinquishment of thefr capi- 
tulatory rights. s.*' 

(II) By the same Treaty, an Alliance will be 
concluded between .Great Britain and Egypt, by 
which Great Britain will undertake to supped 
^Sypt in defending the integrity of her territory, 
and Egypt will undertake, in case of war, even 
when the integrity of Egypt is not affected, to ren- 
der to great Britain all the assistance In, her power 
within her own border#, including the use of her 
Iiarbours, aerodromes, and means of communlcali®'' 
for military purposes. 
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■' 4““This Treaty will embody stipulations to 
the following effect : — 

(i) Egypt will enjoy the righto^ representa- 

tion in foreign countries. In the absence of any 
duly accredited Egyptian representative, the Eg}'- 
ptian Government will confide its fnteretss to the 
'care of the British representative. Egypt will un- 
dertake not to adopt in foreign countries an atti- 
tude which is inconsistent with the alliance, or 
will Create difficulties for Great Britain, and will 
also undertake not to enter in1o.,»ny agreement 
with a foreign power which is pV^gdiciaT to British 
interests. ' ' 

(ii) Egypt will confer on Great Britain the fight 
to maintain a mtUtaty force on Eg>’ptian soil for 
the protection of her Imperial communications. The 
Treaty avHI fi.': the place where the force shall be 
quartered, ’and will regulate av^y subsidiary matters 
which require to be arranged. The presence of this 
force shall not constitute in any manner a milifary 
occupation of the country or prejudice the rights 
of the Government of Egypt. 

(ii) Egyp^ will appoint, in concurrence with 
His Majesty’s Government, a Financial Adviser, 
to whom shall be entmsted in due course the pow- 
ers at present exercised by the* Commissioners of . 
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the Debt and who will bp at the , disposal of the 
Egyptian Government for other matters on 
which they may desire to consult him 

(ivj Cgypt will nppomt >n concurrence with 
His Majesty’s Government, an ofiiclal in the Mini 
stry of Justice who shall enjoy the right of access 
to the Minister shall be kept fully informed 
of all matters connected witlx the administration 
of the law as affecting foreigners and will also be 
at the disposal, of the Egyptian Government for 
consultation ^n/phy matter connected with the 
efficient mainterfahce of law and order ] 

(v) In view of the contemplated transfer, to his 
Majesty s Government of the right> hitherto exef 
cised under tlie regime of the Capitulations oy tbe 
various foreigi Gover rnients Egypt recognises 
the right of Great Britai i to intervene/^ through 
her representative in Egypt to pre\ent the apph 
cation to foreigners of any Egyptian law now requir 
mg foreign consent and Grs.nt Britain on her side 
\iodertakes not to exercise this right except 19 the 
case of laws operating inequitably against Eocetg 
ners 

^ J Altepnative 
jn view of the contemplated transfer, to Hi* 
Majesty s Govcrqmftof the right hitherto exercl 
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■sed under the , regime of the Capitulations by the 
-various foreign Governments, Egypt recognizes the 
right of Great Britain to intervene throuph her re"* 
preventative in Egypt to prevent the application to 
foreigners Of any law now requiring foreign consent, 
and Great Britain on her side undertakes not to 
exercise this right except m the case of laws in- 
equitably^ discriminatihg against foreigners in the* 
matter of taxation inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of legislation common to all the Capitulatory 
Powers. • 

, (VI) On account of the special rVl^tion between 
'Great Britain and Egypt created by the Alliance 
the British representative \vill be accorded an ex- 
ceptional position in Egypt and will be entitled to 
precedence over ?iU other representatives. 

(VII) engagements of British and other 
foreign officers and administrative officials who 
into the service of the Egyptian Go\ ern- 
ment before the coming into force of the Treaty, 
may be terminated at the instance of either {he 
officials themselves Or the Egyptian Governments,' 
at any time within two yearS .after the coming into 
force of the Treaty. The .'pension or compensa- 
tion to be accorded to offiaals Tetiring udder this 
provision, in adition to that provided by the exist- 
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ing law, shall bo determined by the Treaty. Incases 
where no advantage is taken of this arrangement, 
existing terms of service w'ill remain'unaffected. 

5 ihis Ireaty will be submitted for 
apjJroval to a Constituent Assembly but it will no? 
come into force until after the agreements with 
foreign powers tor the closing of, their Consular 
Courts and the decrees for the reorganiiation of the 
Mixed Tribunals have come into operation. 

6 rhis^ .tdiiftituent Assembly will also be 
charged with t!je duty of framing a new organic 
statute, in accordance with the provisions of which 
the Government of Egypt will in future be conduc- 
ted. This Statute will embody provisions for the 
Ministers being responsible to the Legislature. If 
will also provide for religious tolerati(!m'for all per* 
sons and for the due rites of the foreigners 

7. The necessary modifications in the regime' 
of the Capitulations will be secured by agreements 
to be concluded by Gre.it Britain with the, various 
Capitulatory Powers. These agreements ^will pr®* 
vide for the closing of the foreign Consular Courts 
so as to render possible the reorganization and ex- 
tension of the jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals 
and the application to all foreigners in Egypt 
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Ahe legislation (including legislation imposing tax- 
ation) ^enacted by the Egyptian Legislature. > 

8. These 'agreements will provide ‘ for the 
transfer to His Majesty’s Government of the rights 
previously exercised under the regime of the Cap- 
itulations by the various foreign Governments. 
They vvdll also contain stipulations to the following 
effect — . ‘ ‘ 

(a) No attempt will be made to discriminate 
against the nationals of a Power which agrees to 
filose its Consular Courts, and suck''nationals shall 
'Cnjoy in Egypt the same treatment as British sub- 
jects. ^ ' 

(b) The Eg>'ptian Nationality Law will be 
founded on the jtu sanzutntt, so that the children 
born in Egypt of a foreigner will enjoy the nation- 
ality of their father and will not be claimed as 
Egyptian subjects. 

■ '«(c) Consular officers of the foreign Powers 
-shall ^ bei accorded by Egypt the same status' as 
.foreign. Consuls enjoy in England. 

(d) Existing Treaties'' and Conventions to 
which Egypt is a party- on matters of 'commerce 
and navigation, including postal and telegraphic 
Conventions, will remain in force, pending the 
conclusion of special agreements to which' she ts 
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a party^ Egypt will apply the Treaties ’in force 
between Great Britain and the foreign Powers 
concerned on questions affected by the closing of 
the Consular Courts, such as, extradition Treaties, 
Treaties for the surrender pf seamen, deserters, et<i 
as also Treaties of political nature, whether multi- 
lateral, bilateral e. g, Arbitration, Conventions 
apd the various Conventions relating to the con- 
duct of hostilities. ♦ ' 

(e) The liberty to maintain schools and to 
teach language of the foreign country concerned 
will be guaranteed, provided that such schools are 

^ subject in all respects to-the laws applicable gene- 
Tally to European schools in Egypt. ^ 

(f) The liberty to maintain or organize 

religious and^ charitable foundation, such 
hospital, etc, will also bo guaranteed. f - 

, (S) * ^ho Treaties will also provide for f he 

necessary changes in the Commission «£ the '•debt 
and the elimination of the internation.il element 
in the Alexandria Board of Jfealth. “ 

9. The l^islation rendered necessary by the 
afOre<«ald agreemcrits between Grert -Britain and the' 
foreign powers, will l>e enacted by decrees to be 
issued by the Egyptian Goveninent. 
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A decree shall lie enacted 'at the same 'time, 
validating all measures, l^slative, administrative, 
or Judicial, taken under Matial Law. 

10 . The decrees for the re-organization of the 
Mixed Tribunals Will provide for conferring upon 
these Tribunals all jurisdiction hitherto exei'cised 
by the foreign Consular Courts, while leaving the 
Jurisdiction of the Native Courts, untouched. 

i ^ 

IJ. After the coming into force of the Treaty 
referred to in Article 8, Great* Britain Will communi 
•cate its terms to foreign Tpowers and will support 
an application of E^pt, for admission as 
member of the League of Nations. 

“ These are concessiorfs no doubt. But there are 
points in the telegram which can easily lead 
one to suspicion Every body acquainted with 
the Egyptian history knows full well th4t Egypt 
sli^'erpd not sa much from any legal restrictions 
put upon her libert> as frdm the working out 'of , 
those restrictions. i The actions ofthe British Govt- 
in Egypt from jCromen downward will bear out 
that. .So the value of these concenssions depends 
upon the spirit in which Great Britain intepdi to^ 
look at them in the future. 
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EGYPT'S MARCFT TOWARDS LIBERrY. 

(Mr V. J Paif'i ) ‘ 

Egypt was conquered by the , Turks in the i6th 
century In the early part ^of the 19th , century/ 
Mahommed AH founded the present dynasty. H*i 
acknowledged himself to be a (Turkish^ vassal, but 
for the forty years preceeding^ 1880 Egypt was pra- 
ctically independent. In 18/9 the relations between 
Egypt andi her suzerain wete- estabUshed on this 
basis , the Khedive promised * to pay Turkey an 
annual tnbute, to limit his military expenditure 
-during psnce, and to observe any treaties with 
Governments that Turkey might sign. -‘Otherwise 
the Khedive was absolute and, in addition to Eg* 
ypt, his rule was recognised as extending over the 
ill-defined territory of the Soudan ’ < ' * 

j During the first half of the nineteenth century 
Europeans went to Egypt in large numbers for 
commercial purposes. The wasteful expenditure 
. and heavy Ixirrowing of Ute Khedive Ismnil placed 
Egypt in tlie Jiands of her foreign creditors and 
led to dual control by France and England, and, 
finally, to the deposition of Ismail tiitough joint 
action by all.the European, powers. 
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Nationalist Movement, 
fhe modem Nationalist movement began at the 
time that the power of the BriUsh and French finan- 
(Ciersand the Governments which supported them be- 
came a real menace, but found its first expression in 
opposition to the Turkish suzerainty. It ^protested 
particularly against the employment of Turkish offi- 
cers Its leader, Arabi^ however,' soon turned its ait- 
ention to wider issues, and in I88i he effected acoup 
d etat and compelled the new Khedive both to 
concede a new constitution and to support a move- 
ment for the liberation *of Egypt from foreign con- 
trol, financially and politically 

The following year, Khedive, fearing the po- ' 
"pularity of Arabi (who had become Minister of 
VVar^ sought protection from the British and 
French. His action ^vas immediately challenged 
in Alexandria, where there was a serious anti- 
foreign riot The British Goiemment responded 
by bombarding Alexandria and landing troops 
'Which destroyed Arabi’s army. Arabi was exiled 
^ind the movement was temporarily suppressed. 

Thus 'did' the British Government crush by 
. force of arms, tlie first organised attempt of the 
Egyptian people to gain politial liberty. Had 
''*be legitimate and praisevi'orthy aspiration of 
•the Egyptians been encouraged at this 
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instead of repressed, *' cons'titlitional freedom 
might have been’ achieved without all the conflict 
and violence which have followed. ' 

It was a liberal Government under Mr. 
Gpalstone whi'dh ‘ was responsible ' for this policy 
but an effort was made to make ■' intervention 
consistent with lilberal (?) principles by a declara* 
tioiC^.that th«e was no intention of establishing a 
British Protectorate. In a despatch addressed to 
the Powers on Januafy'*5, 1883, Lord GranyillCi 
Foreign Secretary, stated that the British Gov 
ernment was desirbus • of /withdrawing .,the army 
'•as soon as the .state of the/couhtry and 

Organisation of proper means for the maintenance 

of the Khedive’s authority will admit of it* 

In the meantime, the British Government would 

“advise" the Khedive.' | 

. Despite this promise periodically Repeated, 
the British army has remained in Egypt ever 
since. 

A ■ Beneficent Despot',' 

It is unnecessary to give in' detail the story 
of the British occupation of Egypt,' but mention 
must be made of IjOrd Cromer’s term of office. 
Verbally, he expressed sympathy with Lgyptl**' 
Nationalism, but hU conception of the ^ 



^the Egyptian people ne\ei: passed beyond the 
^oi^t of a subservient participation in the British 
administration. He was an able and generally 
beneficent despot He made Egypt solvent, en- 
couraged irrigation, and (nominally) abolished 
the lise of the lash and forced labour , but he 
flooded Egj.’pt with British officials and made it 
clear to the more far-seeing Egyptians that it 


vv'&s hopeless to expect to win self-government 
through progessive advances to power it tthtn the 
British ad^rainistration. How the administration >■ 
l>*came increasingly British rather than increasing- 
^Syptian is revealed by these figures In 1896 
the number of BrItUh employed in the ^services' 
of the ** Egyptian ” Government was 2b6 , in 
19*^ it was 662 , and to-day it is 

Thus it came about that the Nationalist Party 
was gradually reformed and the agitation for 
self-goyernment renewed. After Lord Cromer'5 
retiremehl, the British Government so far yielded ' 
to protests as to allow a * Legislative AssembU' ” 
to be formed in 1513. Despite its name, the 
Assembly was ‘ giv en practical^iy no legislative; 
power. It could initiate proposals for legislation, 
but the Government could both decline to adopt 
the measures it carried and enact laws despite 
Its opposition. Its only power over the ex- 
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ecutive was £he restraint^ ot any increase of 
direct taxatiotij^and it was actually prohibited 
from eveq discussing such questions as the foreign 
relations of Egypt The Assembly was com* 
posed of (i) the Ministers, (ii) 66 members 
chosen by elector-delegates, each of whom, was 
choseq by 50 electors, and (Hi) i 7 members 
'nominated' jby' the Government to represent 
minorities ' t, /* 

The Newr Regime ^ 

Although its representative capacity was so 
qualified and its powers so*slight, the Legislative 
, Assembly gavq the Egyptian people some oppor- 
tunity Of expressing their views nnd ot criticising 
the Government, and for this reason came to be 
regarded by the Egyptians as symbol of ^tbeir 
right to liberty. It only met once, however. 
On the outbreak of the Great War in 1914. the 
Assembly was suppressed Egypt was proclaimed 
a British Protectorate, Martial Law -was es- 
tablished, and a member of the house of Mahom- 
med AU was set up as ** Sultan " in place of 
the ex-Khedive Abljas, who had remained lo>mI 
to Egypt’s nominal Suzerain, the Turkish' Sultan. 

The British proclamation announcing the neW 
regime was a moderately worded document and 
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only a few Egyptians appreciated how ominous 
it was. The mass of the people ^ve no heed to 
it and the educated minority regarded it as a tem- 
^porary ^\'ar measure. Rushdi Pash, the Prime 
Minister, was promised that, if the Egyptian pet)- 
ple did not hinder British military activities during 
the war, self-government would "be gtven when 
peace returned. A message was sent in theyname 
of the British JCmg promising that' tl{e Brftish 
would recognise the integrity of Egypt when the 
war ended ' ^ ' 

Egypt kept her side ot this bargain, despite the 
provocatively oppressive British rule. A particu- 
larly severe and ridiculous 'censorship of letters, 
telegrams and, most important, of the pr&s, was 
Instituted and the Legislative Assembly was not 
permitted to meet In direct’ denial of a pledge 
that the Egyptians should themselves not be in- 
volved in the war. One million Egyptians (one- 
thirteenth of the population) were enrolled under 
a system *of virtual Conscription, and intolerable 
exactions of food, fodder, animals, etc, took place. 
Feeling against the British administration among 
the mass of the Egyptian people rose very high. 

Repression in place of Liberty. 

Bad as the ’situation became during the war, 



however, it is' probable that‘a ^ulfilmeht o^ the 
promise of Self-Government as soon as ^ hostilities 
ceased would have renewed the confidence of the^ 
Egyptian people in Great Britain. , But instead ^ 
of liberty the Egyptians were given still sterner 
oppression. The operation of martial law was^ 
inten'^ified, an^ the . responsible Egyptian repres- 
entatives were treated avith contempt The Prime 
Minister, Rushdt Pasha, tried to go to London to 
confer with the Foreign Office but the Foreign 
OEficeieplied that it was too' busy to think about 
Egypt. Tlie Egyptian ^Ministry, thereupon re- 
signed, and! since no one would take office' in its 
-place,* the country was left for nearly live 'months 
■without. Jiegal government. ’ The censorship pro* 
‘hfbited the press from alluding to the crisis, but 
the news spread orally, with the result that a grave 
w'ave of anti-British* feeling swept' through the 
masses of the pcop'e; 

* ) h»* Untisli at length succeeded in getlmg Rosbdi 
Pashnto reform a Ministry, but all the rprpliai^ cuil 
servmts ihcrcupon ‘'slruci” and tenihts later Hnshdi 
wns forced tn resljtn Mohamed Sudi then forined a 
Mln'i'tri, but onh secured the co-operation of the 
oihcia's by declaring that be declined to assume 
ttn> / responslhilil), be was actin?, Vir'KHil, ns an 

adrii'ii ‘rjti e held only. See Inter rcftrencr. 
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^President Wilbon’j* untjuahfied pi;onouncements 
in favour of self determination led the Egyptian 
people to concentrate their hopes upon the Peace 
■Conference To their amazement Egypt was refused 
presentation at the Conference although the newly- 
created and less de\ eloped Kingdom of the Hed 
jaz was permitted an envoy It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the feelings of bitterness and indi 
gnatiOn which this decision aroused 

At the beginning of this crisis a leader arose 
upon whom all the enthusiasm and hope of the 
Egyptian people has since concentrated Saad 
■Zagloul Pasha was Minister of Education under 
Lord Cromer and is Chancellor of the Egyptian ' 
UnivetsiU at Cairo He is a man of the highest 
repute and his ability, character and resolution 
have uon the confidence of his people to an e\tr 
-aordmary degree Rushdi Pash, the Prune Mini 
■ster, having been denied access to the British 
Foreign office and the right to attend the Peace 
Conference, proceeded to take steps to o^nise 
a popular hational del^ation to Pans in the hope 
that the British Government might reconsider its 
•decision or President Wilson insist upon its lecep 
tion He formed a Committee of Eighteen who 
prepared a petition for wide circulation to obtaion 
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a mandate for. the ' del^ation. The Britisli Gov' 
ernment after a fortnight forbade the distribution 
of the petitions, but two imillion signatures were 
secured before this order could be made effective. 
Ilushdi Pasha,’ although' in a sense superseded by 
-Zagloil, acknowledged the authority ' of the del- 
egation. '' 

Bebelltou of March 192.0 
Having prevented the Egyptian people frou* 
demonstrating their support of the delegation 
this way, the British Government proceeded to 
refuse passports to Zagloul and his three collea* 
gues on the ground that they had no national man* 
'date, and that the Legislative Assembly, of which 

Zagloul was vice-president, no longer existed* 
This decision was followed by the act which Ic^ 
to the “rebellion” ot March. 1919, — ihe deportation 
of the four members of the delegation to Malta. 

; Immediately Zagloul's internment was known, 
the people rose in spontaneous revolt. Comm* 
unications were cut, the Btitish were besieged m 
Assiout, and British officers were killed in a tram 
south of Cairo. The native polich were sent to 
quell the disturbances, but refused to act. 

The Important feature of this uprising was It* 
alWnclosivcness. Practically ejery sym* 
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j pathised openly Or secretly with it, and the Copt*? 
(Egyptian Christians) took a prominent part in it. 
Previously the Copts and Musulmans had been 
in constant conflict, but in this struggle their unity 
. was such that the Copts were represented upon 
the Zagloul delegation. 

It is (necessary to record that the Egyptian 
Nationalists make grave allegations against the 
1 conduct of a section of the British army whilst 
engaged in repressing this revolt. They produce 
i6af6davits, which allege the following, among 
other occurrences — 

CAIRO. — Hundreds killed, wounded and im-^ 
‘prisoned by Britisli soldiers, who swept the streets 
with machine-guns, during a peaceful demonst* 
.ration of protest against the deportation of the 
Egyptian leaders. A ten-year old‘ girl was assa- 
ulted by several soldiers until she died. 

CHPBAK — British soldiers pillaged ^own. 

' killed 21, vv^nnded 12, Outraged women, buried 5 
Egyptians to their waists and cut them to pieces, 
and burned 144 of the 200 houses. 

' EL CHABANAT— Detachment of British 
soldiers pillaged village, burned it, and left 4,000 
persons without shelter. 


3 
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AZIZIA and BEDKECHIEU— Soldiers . sear- > 
ched both villages for arms "and burned a number 
of houses. . ' 

CHOUBRA-EL-'CHAUIEH ' and' KAFFER- 
EL-HAGGA. — Alleging that a shot had been fired 
at an English patrol, soldiers condemned all 
male inhabitants to be flogged on the stomach 
and back (photographs were produced). 

UPPER EGYPT— BriUsh General’ decreed 

that 'every Egyptian, including high dignitaries, 
must salute British officers in the street. Those 
who did not obey the order were dragged before 
Courts Martial. The Nationalists demanded an 
y inquiry into these serious charges, but the Govern- 
ment declined to take any .action although the 
demand was supported by Labour memjiers in the 
British House of Commons. '' i 

We have already seen an expression* of the 
"Non-Co-Operation”, movement in the refusal 
any Egyptians to form a Mipistiy following upon 
the resignation of Rushdi Pasha, the Prime Jlini* 
ster, uhen the British Foreign office declined to 
confer with him on the future of Egypt. Durm? 
this uprii>ing a determination to l>oycolt tliC 
tisli adniiiubtration deiclhpcd widely. Manyi'4* 
yptians holding offici.il positions under the Britl'h 
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resigned. There were extensive strikes of Govern- 
ment employees, and workers employed in British 
and European concerns (e.g-, the water and tram 
companies at Alexandria) combined a political 
protest with an economic Since this time strikes 
have constantly occurred, and the students are 
almost permanently on strike It has in con- 
sequence become necessary not only to maintain 
discipline in the schools by martial law, but to 
arrange and enforce ever\ detail in the curriculum 
by the same means. 

The revolt in Egypt was so serious that the 
British Government decided, after a few days, to 
release the members of the delegation and to allow 
them to proceed to Paris, where other colleagues 
from Egypt joined them. Before the delegates 
reached Paiib, however, the British had secured 
from President Wilson a secret recognition of the 
British Protectorate over Eg>'pt, and during the 
yciir they stayed in Parjs the dcleg.ition failed to 
secure a hearing either from Pre-^ident M'ilsorror 
any other statesman of the Allied and Associ.ited 
Governments. 

The proposals of the Eagloul delegation were 
complete independence under the guvrantec of the 
Eciguc of Nations and the restoration of the 
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Soudan to Egypt. They proCnised to saveguard 
foreign interests by retaining the Capitulations, 
and they made no claim bn Suez Canal. 

What are Capitulations ■’ 

(The Capitulations are agreements between 
European Governments and Turkey ^giving Euro 
peans special privil^es which they can appeal to 
their respective Power to enforce, (a) They are 
exempt trom the Jurisdiction of the Native Courts 
In criminal cases they are tried by tbier own 
Courts or sent to their Own country for trial In 
civil cases they go before the Mixed Tribunals 
(establis^ied fn iS 76 ), composed of foreign and of 
< native judges, the foreign element predominating 
(b) They are immune from taxation excepting 
custom duty and land tax. (c) They have itn- 
munity of domicile. Note . A Committee «s 
now sitting in secret to modify the law with a 
view to replacing the Capitulations, which are 
made obsolete by the termination of the Turkish 
Suzerainty.) 

In May, 1919, Lord Cur^on announced that 
a Mission under Lord Milner would be sent to 
Eg)'pt to enquire into tlie causes of the rebellion 
and to prepare a Constitution under the Hritish 
Protectorate. The announcement was rccei'^^i 
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' <l«ision, and during the nine 

months which elapsed before the Mission actually 
Ml e , the Nationalist leaders succeeded in gaining 
e support of the people for a policy of boycott 
I he Mission spent three months in Egypt, em- 
ployed every device to secure the co-operation of 
e gyptian people, and It returned to England 
out a gingle representati\e Egyptian having 
insulted with it ' Never in history has a nation 
revealed more united determination 


uiteiisity of feeling among the Egyptian 
p«ple was tevealed in many vvsjs. The niembeis ' 
ofthe Egyptian Bar slruck work for a week in pro-' ’ 
against the coming of the Mpsion. The cab 
rivers struck The boys and girls in the schools 
slnick There was a remarkable three weeks strike 
•ofthe Egyptian officials in all tlic public depart- 
•ments. The Mini,trv resigred {See previous 
footnote.) 

No response to Milner mission. 

. “ hme the hli-sion sat isolated at the Sem- 

uamis Hotel, surroonded by armoured cars and 
^roplincs, sending forth invitations t. appear 
fore them to give evidence In no case there was 
^ny response from 3 representative leader. 
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' Ibis extraordinarily successful boycott led Lord 

Milner to issue proclamation couched in roost coo 
ciliatory terms. It is worth quoting as indicative 
of the influence of the boycott policy , 

“The British Government sent the Mission out 

■lyith approval of the British Parliament to recon- 
cile the Egyptian aspirations with Great Britlains 
special interests in ^yyt, and with the rnaintena* 
lice o! the legitimate rights of foreign residents. W® 
are convinced that with goodwill on both sides this 
object can be obtained. It is the sincere desire o 
the Mission to see the relations between Great Br ♦ 

' {ain and Egypt established on a basis of friendly 
accord, and to put an end to friction, thus enabling 
Egyptians to dovote their whole energies to the 
development of the country under self governing 
institutions. 

“In pursuance of this task the M ission desires 
to hear all the views of representatives of bodies 
individuals having the welfare of the country 
heart All opinion may be freely e.xpressed to th® 
Mission. There Is no ivish to restrict the area o 
discussion, nor need any man fc.ar that he vvill 
compromise his cohvictioiis by appearing befo^®' 
it. He will, on the contrary be no more compro* 
m ised by expressing his opinions than the MiS’^i®^ 
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be compromised by hearing them. Without 
a perfectly frank discussion it will be difficult to put 
an end to misunderstanding and arrive at an agree 
ment* 

Nationalists Firm. 

Such a reasonably worded declaration might 
ha\ebeen expected to shatter the determination 
Of the people. It failed ti do so The Nation- 
alists in their reply expressed appreciation of the 
intention to widen the field for dilcussion, but sla- 
ted that thej would only negotiate when their right 
to complete independence was recognised. The 
boycott continued unbroken , 

A feature of the boycott was the pari played 
by the students They organised processions Ihr- 
‘ Ugh the streets and held demonstrations They 
assisted in the organisation of strikes and urged 
shopkeepers to close their shops. Tliey picketed 
the Stmuamis Hotel with a Mew to dissuading 
l.g>ptians from approaching the Mission, and 
reported any Egyptian who passed in. Sir Owen 
Thom.as, a member of the the Mission, complains 
that they had no opportunity of learning the view 

of the/f/AMr^, ‘Alwrjsa band of students... 

motored in advance of any inditidual nicmljcrof 
thtMs'rion who attenifted to get into touch or 
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direct communication with, the fellaheen ^ to warn 
them what to say, and what not to say.*' 

The strikes among schoolboys and students be- 
came so frequent that the authorities 3 had to issue 
an order stating that “schoolboys and students who 
do not at once join and abstain from " turbulent 
political demonstrations and strikes, will not be al- 
lowed to go up for this winter’s examinations. 
Eg-yptlan Woraeji’s part. 

The Egyptian women threw themselves into the 
anti British movement with remarkable enlhu>iasm. 
The following passages are quoted from an article 
by Sir Valentine Chlrol, a notoriously unsympath- 
etic observer, in the “rimes” (January 2, 1990) • 

“In the stormy days of March and April last 
they descended in large bodies into the streets, 
those of the more respectable classes still veiled 
and shrouded in th'*if loose blacks, » the courti'sans 
from the lowest quarters of the city, who had also 
caught the contagion, unveiled and arrayed in less 
discreet garments. In every turbulent demonst- 
ration women were well to the front. They mar- 
ched in procession, some on foot, some in carriag^r, 
shouting for ‘Independence’ and ‘Down with the 
English’, and waving national banners. They 
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•flocked to the houses of the Extremist leaders, and 
Mdme. Zagloul Pasha and others addressed im- 
passioned orations to them from their windows. 

“They followed in large crowds the coflns of 
the rioters killed in the street affrays, and rent the 
air with their shrill lamentations. They took in 
hand the building of barricades, and though 
they generally dispersed when fighting actually 
"began, some of them, it was noted, returned to 
•gloat o\er brutal deeds of violence perpetrated by 
the men. 

“When the Government officials went on strike, 
small groups of women acted as pickets outside 
the gates of the Ministries to hold up those who 
wanted to return to their duties In the JtUaheen 
rising the women, embittered perhaps by tlic har- 
dships they suffered through ruthless re<iuisition 
of war-supplies and the arbitrary recruitment for 
the labour corps in their vllUjes In' order ol the 
BtiUsh Government,’ as they were told, joinml with 
the men in tearing up_thc railway lines nn<l 
destroying the telegraphs, and in the pilhginiT and 
diurning which took place up and down tbo coun- 
tryside. 

“Women have been cquilly prOmtncni In i\\ 
"the noisy demonstrations of thr hit Iwi nnnithi 
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against the Milner Mission, one of their fa\our- 
itedevices being to taketpossession of the tramway- 
cars at some terminus and drive through ,the city 
without, of course paying any fares, yelling ‘Down 
with Milner*' and other patriotic ^amenities, and 
flaunting little paper fl^igs in the faces of any Eur- 
opeans who venture to claim their right to travel 
in public conveyances 

“What is more serious is that the infection has 
spread into the girls' school, , and, like the boys 
schools, they go on strike to mark their disappro* 
^alof I^ord Milner and his colleagues, and child- 
ten of II and 12 concoct passionate telegrams 
protest to the Minister of Education, and even to 

the Prime Minister Members of the Cabinet the- 
mselves complain bitterly that they cannot rest- 
rain their own daughters The girls are indeed 
more violent than the boys. It would Ix-* 

wrong to make light of tlic widespread bitterness 

that undetlied thi> feminine upheaval Tor the 
women of Egypt, though they maj' be politically 
powerless, reflect, perhaps in exaggerated, but none 
the le‘‘s ahnuing form, the general uprising nga* 
last authority produced by the Extremist cuiil>' 
aigii againvl the liritish usurpers.” 

The Inddedts ilestrjbed above were thtractei- 
ime f/ the general revolt oflhe entire peop'c 
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body) met and unanimously declared Egypt an in- 
dependent nation 

Nationalists’ Campaig’n in Europe and 
America. 

One charactenstiCjOf the Egyptian Nationalists' 
campaign is worth noting the publicity they sou- 
ght and secured in Europe, and particularly in 
America. In .America they were most effectively 
represented and published an ejccellently pro- 
duced White Book containing the documents 
addressed by the Zagloul delegation to President 
Wil'on and other representatives of the Peace 
Conference, and also the evidence, referred above, 
of the harsh British suppressien of the uprising. 
In the Press and in the Congress the Egyptian 
Nationalist cause was given prominent expression. 
The Egyptian Nationalists realised how deeply 
American public feeling reacts upon tlie British 
people and the British Government,. and spent 
large part of their energies m propaganda there. 
They sent Mohammed Pasha Mahnoud as a dep- 
utation to Washington. 

What may well prove to be the last chapter in 
this ’story is now being written. The Milner 
Commission returned to England in l\Iarch h.ivliig 
entirely failed to break the circle around them. 
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Arriving in London, they pocketed theif pride and' 
made a direct appeal to Zaghlul and his delega- 
tion , to Zaghlul, whom the British had denied 
passports as unrepresentative, to Zaghlul. whom 
they had interned and deported, to Zaghlul 
whom they had refused to see when finally he was 
permitted to go to Pans \ 

Absolute Independence. 

The Zaghlul delegation is now negotiating with 
the Milner Commission. It still insists upon absolute 
independence lor Egypt, but, that granted, it is 
prepared to consider Great Britain’s special interests, 
the Milner Commission has been suppressed by 
the rcielation of solidarity which it witnessed, that 
it is suggesting that the independence of Egypt 
should be recognised if the Egyptians in return 
agree to the retention of British control over the 
Suez Canal and the continued quartering in Egypt 
of British troops • 


* Tlie reader has already seen the Milner—Zaghlul 
Pact and a recent Reuter cabal informs us that Lord 
•Mlcnbr Im announced the decision of the British 
Government withdrawing British Protectorate over 
•Esypt as a guarintce of England s good tmcniion for 
the final settlement of the Anglo-Egypiian .\lhancc 
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An Interview With Saad Pasha Zag-hlul 

Saad Pasha Zaghlul, tall and spare, has a simple 
dignity of bearing, a quiet charm of sympathy in 
the intelligent, searching eyes — a hint of humour 
in the mobile mouth anH a suggestion ’of such 
latent force behind the sorpewhat delicate exterior 
V’hich combines to product a compelling but win- 
ning personality !f his face reveals the stress of 
his stormy political life of the past seven years, it 
also bears the imprint of the confidence and calm 
judgment of a statesman who, assured of the In* 
tegrity of his cause, can await through storm, the 
time of its fulfilment 

Originally a member of the “ moderate " party 
Saad Pasha Zaghlul own golden opinions from 
Lo'd CrOmer and Abbas II, Khedive of Egypt- 
As Minister of education and later as Minister of 
Justice, he collaborated with the Coptic Prime 
Minister Boutros Pasha, Ghali, Fehmi Pasha, and 
Mohammed Saad Pasha, showing ’great indepen- 
dence and oflering inveterate oppposition to 
Turkish designs and intrigues with the inevitable 
result that he incurred the Khedive’s displeasure. 
It Will not be unfair to ^point that the “■ moderate " 
party Avas more or less a creation of Lord Cro- 
mer’s, called into being to support the British occu- 
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patiou. but nevertheless be it said to its credit that 
the party invited British co-operalion wiih a view 
to redressl Egyptian - grievances and promote 
Egvpt»an interests in far as this vv as consistent 
with the retention of the favour ot the govern- 
ment. 

Since, rgio the moderate party has ceased to 
exist, and since 1912 Saad Pasht ZagWui has been 
the non-official .Vice-President of the Legislative 
As'sembly. Only last year monster petitions were 
signed aud resolutions passed by representative 
bodies which included ruling princes, Government 
' officials of all grades’, fallaheen and womemn their 
long list of signatories recognizing and appointing 
Zaghlul as sole mandatory ol the Egyptian people. 
State officials in a body, tnorever, fully supported 
•the claims of the Nationalist party. 

More than this, in the Legislative Assembly 
itself resolutions were passed affirming all laws 
which had been passed since the prorogation of the 
Assemblj’ during the war to be null and void ; 
declaring the sovereignty of Egypt over the Sou- 
dan and the indissoluble union of the two countries, 
affirming the ^national independence and soverei- 
gnty of Egypt and recognizing Saad Pasha Zag- 
hlul as the sole mandatory of the Eg> ptian people. 



Lord Allenby, who at first thought it impolitic 
to intcrrere with such unequivocal national senti 
went, i few days later proh bited aJJ notices of 
these pioceedings from appearing in even the native 
press and made thtir repetition a ‘•enous offence 
against martial law 

The Egj ptian Nationalist^ Delegation under the 
Pashas ab'e leadership, conducred an extensive 
and intelligentlj organized propaganda in the inter- 
ests of complete national independence lor Eg>P^ 

I was interested to put some questfons We tall, 
ed m 1 r^nch, my questions, I am afraid, were 
clumsy, but his replies answeied my thought ‘Do 
you think the independence of Egypt will ever he 
conceded by the British Government ? ' 

The ex Minister of Education leant back medita 
lively "No doubt, Mr Balfour has dechred in the 
House of Comnious that British supremacy 
most le mniitainid in Egypt and Lord Curzon, 
though more conciliator)’ in tore and temper, hi5 
argued in the House of Lords that under Bnti‘'h 
supeivision ai d guidarcc represent live institutions 
must be slowly evolved But the unanimous ver- 
dict of the I gyptian people Ins already gone forth 
for complete Independence, and reforms will never 
'itisf) ns Until the Protectorate, which was wrong- 
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absolute and undivided authority over our own.” 
The scheme of reforms which Sir William Bninyate 
drew up lor us was a masterpiece of bureaucratic 
stupidity. The Upper Chamber was to have consist* 
ed of the henchmen of the British government and 
representatives of the foreign financial and commer* 
cial interests' ; the Legislative which has not even 
been once convened during the five years of war was 
to be given no control over the Budget or power to 
pass legislation. The scheme which Lord Allenby 
offered as emanating from the Home Government 
skilfully disguised the designs of British imperialism 
to tighten its grip over Egypt and to strangle the 
growing nationalist movement. 

"But we are in no mood to be deceived by these 
political legerdemain, manauvred so that Eg^-pt 
might eternally remiin the happy hunting ground 
for financial adventurers from every part of the 
globe. 

■ ' i. . 

‘■But might not the withdrawal of, the 'British 
a^rmy of ocaipation strengthen the reactionaries in 
Egjpt ?" 

"WTiat reactionaries t Are we not - is riot 
Ee>pt — absolutely one mtn — Copts and Muslims 
alike — in demanding the recognition of Egvptas a 
free, sovereign stated* ■ /.-I ; 



the material advancement of Egypt we hold that 
it has inflicted serious injuries in crippling our self- 
confidence and moral development. We are power- 
less to initiate urgent reforms or to redress the 
grievances of the people because we have no con- 
trol over and no responsiblity for the government of 
the country ” 

But suppose the negotiations fall short of com- 
plete‘ independence would you be prepared to 
accept self-government within the Empire ? 

Saad Pasha Zaghluls whole body became rigid, 
implacaole, his voice stern and passionate 

‘^Egypt never recognized the British Protec- 
torate no internatio.ial sanction was ever 
toil: successive generation of 'British statesmen 
from Gladstone and Salisbury downwards have fof' 
mally repudiated it : at best apologising for *t 
as a temporary expedient to tide over an awk- 
ward emergency. No less a personage than yo'^r 
King guaranteed the independence* of Egypt when 
the War should be victoriously concluded. 
were never a dependency of the British Empire 
and we shall never accept ‘self-government’ or any 
other euphcT-ious status within* it. We want at 
least as much'indepcndence as Belgium add Poland* 
We do not ask for new territory,, but wG cl.aln'' 



absolute and undivided authority over our own.” 
The scheme of reforms which Sir William Bnmyate 
drew up for us was a masterpiece of bureaucratic 
stupidity. The Upper Chamber was to have consist- 
ed of the henchmen of the British government and 
representatives of the foreign financial and commer- 
cial interests ; the Legislative which has not even 
been once convened during the five years of war was 
to be g5\en no control over the Budget or power to 
pass legislation. The scheme which Lord Allenby 
oflercd as emanating from the Home Governroent 
shllfully di«t;uised the designs of British imperialism ^ 
to tighten its grip over Eg>'pt and to strangle the 
groining nationalist movement. 

“Hut we are in no mood to be deceived by these 
political legerdemain, manoemred so that Eg^^pt^ 
might eternally remain the happy hunting ground 
for financial adventurers from every part of the 
globe. ^ 

‘But might not the withdrawal of, the 'British 
wmy of occupation strengthen the reactionaries in 
Egj'pt ?" 

"What reactionaries t Are we not - is p^ot 
Egypt — absolutely one mtn — Copts and Muslims 
ahhe— in demanding the recognition of Eg\*pl.as a 
free, sovereign state ?** ( 
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'Ves, but as a projjres'sivs moderahl do you 
not feaf revival of religious fanaticism and old- 
world corruption ?‘‘ ^ 

^ The Pasha spread his hands half impatiently: 
n our demand for freedom we are not I’anTslamic. 
e do i.ot ask for a theocratic republic as some 
seem to do in India. Our demand is^ for imperson- 
al democratic rule wherebv the Ejjyptim nilers of 
^ypt Will be directly responsible to' the .elected 
representatives of the people in their capacity as 
constitutional sovereigns. We are not agitating 
fcjr the revival of personal absolutism or the supre- 
macy of Islam but for the uiirestricted rpoortunity 
to raise the masses to higher standarls and to 
place Egypt in the forefront of civilired nations, D) 
you really believe the little fairy tale that only the 
Western races are capable of progress / If you mil 
pardon a personal reference Previous to my ap-' 
pointinent as Minister of Education, I encouraged 
Egyptian girls to go to Europe to complete their 
education and come back to Egypt and teach in our 
schools and colleges J have alivays fought 
for mass education for men and wome i for the 
revival of the vernacular and native classics as well 
as for the extension of Western learning 'and the ^ 
adoption of the most up to, date principles and'.' 
methods of teaching.” - , 
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“IfUhnot rude, may Task what credentials 
the Deputation possesses^to represent the whole of 
Egypt ?” * ^ ’ 

The signatories to the manifesto on Egyptian 
Independence which 1 issued ran into thousands 
Hamid Pasha of .Bassal, the Bedouin leader, pre- 
sided over«the historic gathering Lord Allenby 
^vas so much afraid of the unanimity of opinion 
tViat he interned some and restricted the move* 
•ments of others My colfeagues, Mahomcd'Pasha, 
Mamud Ismail SldU Pasha, are great men weildmg 
considerable' influence over the* Egyptians, the 
Rector and the governing body of the El-AzhaV 
University have supported us ; the ex-Prime 
Minister, Hussain Bushdi Pasha and the Minister 
of Justice, Atli Pasha are absolutely at one 
with us None but the military authorities chal- 
lenge our credentials ” 

“ Would the proposals made by Lord Milner 
and his colleagues be acceptable to the Egyptian 
people?’ , ‘ ^ . 

" That I cannot tell We had a mandate to 
negoibtc, with the responsible ministers of the 
Crown, but not to raUfy and conclude a Treaty 
’ without first consul tidg our people.'*, 



Bgyptian Preedom and Indian 
Independence. 

The most signiRcant 'feature of recent 
activities in Egypt has been the reinforcement o 
the demand for full political independence by ai> 
absolute unanimity among Moslems, and Copts, 
and the accession of strength to thSf Nationalist 
movement through the descent into -the politics 
arena of princes, peasants. State officials, aO^ 
men. The cry for independence ^lai not been ra 
sed by a section of tne people, ofi by particuar 
classe:, or groups. The students ‘of the A1 Athar 
University have been atone with the Patrjarc * 
of the Coptic Church, and cx-CaVinet Ministers 
like Rushdi Pasha have joined' forces with progfc 
ssivc notables in demanding Egyptian freedom. 

Unlike India, where the Government, . by th* 
Creation of peerages and by offers of high prcfermcrtt 
have for the moment succeeded in dividing the po‘ 
itical parties, Egypt has been rigidly impervious to 
such inducements. Saad Pash.a Zaghlul’j dictum 

tiiat he would rather l»thc lowliest citirch of an 

independent Egypt than Prime Minister of^ the 
Protectorate wldch the people never rcrognired, 
reveals the temperament and disposition of ^he 
whole nation 
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In this spirit the pepple formulated their ‘dema- 
tids^ fortified by the assurances that came from the 
British Crown in. 1845, when Turkish rule over 
Egypt was terminated, that ‘^influences seeking 
to destroy the ‘independence’ and integrity of Eg- 
ypt* will be countered and defeated Turkish rule 
in Eg>'pt was merely mominal and consisted in, 
the payment of an annual tribute.of £300,000 to Uie 
Sultan. But ^ with the formal repudiation of the 
Turkish connection the case for Egypt’s political 
sovereignty was considenbly strengthened, The 
Egyptians, and the enthusiasm of their political 
re awakening scattered to the winds the claims 
tthich the Caliph of Islam had on their spiritual 
allegiance. Egypt, and none ot^'er, bad sovereign 
.claim to their aliegtapce minor loyalties were as 
dust in the balance ^ , 

A democratic spirit snept the country like a 
prairie fire. The British ^ administration, \atnly 
countered by the establishment of a rigid censor- 
ship, the conscription of labour, the suspension of 
the Legislatire assemblies. The Nationalist lead- 
ers, Saad Pasha Zaghlul, MahmuiJ Pasha, Ismail 
Pasha Sidki, and others^ applied for pas'ports to lay 
the Egyptian case before the Versailles Conference 
They nere refused and deported to Malta. Tanks, 
armoured cars, and a flotilla of aeroplanes were 
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ion. as a whoIe» specially boycotted the Comm- 
ission, none weie’ willing to give evidence before 
it or negotiate on any basis short of the recogni- 
tion of the , fnll'.independence of 'Egypt and the 
immediate abolition of the Protectorate. As Lord 
Milner’s Commission had its terms of reference 
Jimited by the diplomatic and political * exigencies 
of the Policy of the Home Government it returned • 
to England - 

The Egyptian Kationalisti' Delegation were 
invited to London to open negotiations with the 
British Government ‘ ^ They were adamant on the 
non-recognition of the British Protectorate 
and the demand for abolition and indepen- 
dence compatible with guarantees for ’the safe 
guafthng of European interests in Eg;ypt so far 
•as these did not infringe on fundamental national 
rights. Saad Pasha Zaghlul submitted a memo- 
randum to Lord Milner’s Comms5ion,Kwhich was 
rejected as absolutely detrimental to the interests 
of the British Eippire. The Commission in ' its 
turn drew up a scheme of Egyptian reforms 
which the Delegation categorically refused 
to discuss as being totally opposed to-^th'e Interests, 
and legitimate aims of Eg>'ptians. Finally, a few 
weeks ago, "a provisional arrangement was annou- 
nced whereby the independence and soxereign 
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other veteran’s who have devoted their to the, 

'cause of Egyptian emancipation have given tjie 
terms their careful consideration avid thought^ ^them 
worthy of 'dispassionate di-cussion. Nothing but 
goodcan result if the re-onrees of a generous sta- 
tesmanship ort both sides are judiciously employed 
to bring a\iO\tt'ari'‘amicable , settlement on the s^id 
fouijdatiou of independent Egypt. ^ 

Itis noteworthy .tbat^in such delicate inattt:;rs 
in\*olving the teconstructidn of international rela- 
tions, Lord Milner, tlfie Tory imperialist ha^ scored 
a significant victory ovet Mr. Montagu, the 
L^ral idealist U is true that the British Cabinet 
ih their declaration of Indian policy, stand com- 
mitted to full sell-government for India as an 
lateral unit o( the British federation. -But the 
British 'parllanlent has merely replaced the Burea- 
ucracy inrindia as’ the self-constituted judge of the 
time and measure of each cautious advance towards 
the ultimate goal. Thc-wishes and decisions of 
the Indian people are neither consulted nor consi- 
dered. The Central Executive in the Government 
of India teittains as autocratic as before a measure 
of control over, Provincial Administration Is given 
to the enlarged Provincial Coundls with an elected 
majority in regard to**transferred'’ subjects while 
the permanent official of the Indian Ctvil Service 



